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ABSTRACT 

The Great Plains National Instruction Television 
Library identifies, makes available, and distributes — on a lease 
basis — videotaped instructional television courses to educational 
institutions and agencies. It also has materials on 16mm film and 
kinescope available for lease. The total offering is nearly 150 
recorded courses and related teacher utilization and in-service 
materials. The user either provides his own videotape or video 
cassette or can lease the equipment from the Library. This catalog 
provides information on both the instr\K:tional materials available 
and on the leasing procedure. The instructional materials are dravm 
from the major subject areas and deal with subjects like drug 
education and self -awareness. They are indexed in the following ways: 
elementary grades by subject matter, elementary grades by grade 
level, junior high-secondary-adult, utilization and in-service, and 
college. (JK) 
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the GPN story 



A study undertaken in 1960 and 1961 by Jack 
McBride and W. C. Meierhenry of the University 
of Nebraska laid groundwork for establishment 
of the Great Plains National Instructional Tele- 
vision Library. 

The survey, made in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, revealed that 
many schools around the country had produced 
television courses for use on their own systems 
. . . and that a good number of the courses were 
being *'saved" by means of video tape recording. 
Further, it was found that many of these tele- 
courses featured teachers of excellence and dis- 
played some highly effective teaching methods. 

An idea formed: why not offer these recorded 
materials to other schools that use television as an 
instructional tool? Why not let other schools 
benefit from such teaching and the attendant 
opportunity to save a great deal of money always 
involved in initiating original production? 

The McBride-Meierhenry report also ascer- 
tained that optimum use of such material could 
best be realized by the establishment of distribu- 
tion centers ... or libraries. Thus, the Great Plains 
pilot experiment to test this idea of video tape 
exchange was established in 1962 at the University 
of Nebraska. 

NDEA Title VII monies from the U.S. Office 
of Education financed the Great Plains Library 
through its first four years. Enthusiastic response 
to the experiment allowed the Library, in 1966, to 
discontinue its fiscal relationship with the USOE 
and become a wholly self-supporting operation. 

The basic mission of the Library was. and con- 
tinues to be: to identify, and to make available and 
distribute—on a lease basis — video taped instruc- 
tional television courses to educational institutions 
and agencies desiring such material. 

However, other elements besides video tape 
have been introduced into the GPN operation — 
elements that expand the potential uses of Great 
Plains National materials in the classroom. 
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Over the years, Great Plains National has de- 
veloped a sizeable block of materials available 
on 16mm film and kinescope. Obtainable in most 
cases on either a lease or sales basis, GPN films 
have a unique plus going for them — in virtually 
all instances, these films may be used as direct 
audio-visual presentations in the individual class- 
room ... or they may be broadcast as television 
presentations. 

And, in 1972, Great Plains National assumed a 
pioneering role in the new U-Matic videocassette 
field. It quickly arranged to transfer a large per- 
centage of its video tape and film materials to 
this format and installed a Sony D-100 duplication 
unit to provide this service to education. GPN sees 
the video cassette format as opening a new era in 
the use of television for instruction in the class- 
room. 

Since its inception in 1962, GPN's total offer- 
ing has grown to nearly 150 recorded courses and 
related teacher utilization and in-service materials. 
Course-uses of GPN-distributed materials have in- 
creased hundreds-fold over the years . . . and stu- 
dents and viewers in virtually all the states — and 
in Canada — are benefiting from Great Plains Na- 
tional's recorded instruction. The GPN offerings 
cover a broad spectrum of scholastic levels and 
general interests . . . and range widely in subject 
area availabilities. 

Distribution of Great Plains' recorded materials 
is through duplicate video tape and U-Matic 
videocassette recordings made from duplication 
masters held at the Library in Lincoln. Individual 
and new recordings are made for each user to 
meet the tape width, scan configuration and tape 
speed requirements of his playback equipment. 

The user may either provide his own video 
tape or video cassette ... or such material may 
be leased from the Library. Assessed in the ;oase 
or sales fee are duplication and service charges 
plus a royalty payment which is returned to the 
original producer of the material. 

Late in 1fJ71, Great Plains National joined a 
half-dozen other agencies of the University of Ne- 
braska Television Department in a move to new 
quarters at the Nebraska Educational Telecom- 
rnunications Center in Lincoln. The Center is lo- 
cated on the East Campus of the University of 
Nebraska at 1800 North 33rd Street. 
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policy board 
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This 21-member group and its executive consultant — repre- 
sentative of nationwide leadership in the field of educational 
communications — act in an advisory capacity to Great Plains 
National's professional staff. Board chairman is Or. Robert C. 
Gerletti. Vice chairman is Richard B. Hull. They and Dr. 
Wesley C. Meierhenry. Dr. George E. Bair and Dr. Wayne 
M. Carte comprise the Board's executive committee. The 
Policy Board meets semi-annually. 
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Director 
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National Education Association 
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Chancellor 

The University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee 
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Superintendent (Retired) 
Denver Public Scdools 
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Director Emeritus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
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Superintendent 
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Executive Assistant to President 
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Tennessee State University 
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JAMES R. TANNER 

Assistant Superintendent 
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REV. JOHN C. URBAN 

ITV Project Director 
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RICHARD VanHOOSE 

Superintendent 

Jefferson County Schools 

Louisville 

JACK McBRIDE 
-Executive Consultant- 
Director of Television and 
General Manager. KUON-TV 
The University of Nebrasi<a 



Great Plains National's professional staff boasts many years 
of practical and meaningful experience In the allied fields 
of education and communications. Heading the operation 
since it originated more than a decade ago Is Paul H. 
Schupbach. Backing up the professional staff are more than 
a dozen full-time clerical end operational workers. 



PAUL H. SCHUPBACH 

Director 

L. TRACY CLEMENT 

Associate Director 



WAYNE K. THOREN 

Operations Coordinator 

CLINT D. GODKIN 

Business Coordinator 



professional staff 



W. T. (BILL) SEMRAD 

Programming Counselor 

C. EDWARD CAVERT 

Research and Development 
Coordinator 

DONALD V. PEDERSEN 

Coordinator. GPN Films 
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Producer/Director 
GPN Series 
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Information Coordinator 
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duplication center 
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Assistant Chief Engineer 
Recording 
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Maintenance Supervisor 
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Recording Supervisor 
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Recording Supervisor 
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Recording Supervisor 
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Recording Engineer 

THOMAS BAKE 

Recording Engineer 

FRED LAMBRECHT 

Recording Engineer 



One of the keys to successful operation of Great Plains 
National has been the duplication services provided by Uni- 
versity Television at the University of Nebraska. By virtue 
of its work for GPN^ University Televsion's video tape/video 
cassette duplication center has become one of the largest 
and most experienced operations of its kind in the UnKod 
States. The duplication center's major domo Is Robert L 
Staple ton. 



LONNIE L. SCHEELE 

Recording Engineer 

RICHARD D£ PRIEST 

Recordl^ Technlcan 
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ED AVERILL 

Recording Technician 

JOE KITSMILLER 

Recording Technician 
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lease-cost structure 



The distribution plan of the Library provides for an individual, freshly-duplicated recording of each lesson 
for each user of a course. Charges are based on the actual cost of producing a recording. Variables in- 
fluencing the total cost of a course are: (1) the number and length of lessons; (2) the number of trans- 
mission points from which the signal is telecast; (3) the total span of time during which all telecasts 
of a single iesson occur, and (4) whether the user supplies the video tape or whether the library leases 
the use of the tape. For the basis of calculation, the following table gives the per-lesson cost, based on 
one or two points of transmission, under one agenc/'s control, provided all replays of each lesson are 
within a /-day period, with the USER SUPPLYING THE VIDEO TAPE for the duplicate recording: 



Total cost of a course, then, is the product of the per-lesson cost times the number of lessons used. 
If the user wishes to renew the right to use the series during a subsequent semester or subsequent year, 
the cost for this renewal 7-day use period is reduced (providing all recordings have been retained by 



Total cost for the renewal use period is, again, the product of per-lesson cost times the number of 
lessons used. 

The Library has an altemate plan whereby the USE OF THE TAPE for a one-week period IS PROVIDED 
TO THE USER. Each user still gets a new duplicate recording, thus assuring the best quality recording 
possible from the original master and eliminating the dangers of improper replay techniques of a pre- 
vious user which might result in partial erasure or physical damage, or of delayed shipment by the 
previous user. The per-lesson cost under this plan, still assuming the one or two points of transmission 
with all replays of each lesson being carried within a 7-day period, is as follows: 



The total cost of a course is the product of the per-lesson cost times the number of lessons used. Under 
this plan, there is no reduction in cost for renewal of the use period. Library-owned tape used for this 
plan is insured at the Library's expense, both while in transit and while in the user's possession. The 
only additional cost is the parcel post charges for the return of the tape after each week's use. 

(IMPORTANT — Add $2.50 per lesson to above cosis if computing for COLOR video tope duplication) 

Quotations will gladly be provided for conditions other than those provided for above — for multiple sta- 
tion networks, for extended replay privileges, for use outside the United States, or for longer lesson lengths. 
The number of viewers — actual or potential — has no effect on the rate charges. There is no price differ- 
ential for quadruplex or helical scan recordings or for open or closed circuit, VHF, UHF, or 2500 MHz 
systems. If you have additional questions, please contact Great Plains National. 



15-minute lessons — $45.00 per lesson 
20-minute lessons — 50.00 per lesson 
30-minute lessons — 55.00 per lesson 



the user). The RENEWAL COSTS are as follows: 



15-minute lessons — $32.50 per lesson 
20-minute lessons — 32.00 per lesson 
30-minute lessons — 37.00 per lesson 



15-minute lessons — $50.00 per lesson 
20-minute lessons — 55.00 per lesson 
30-minute lessons — 60.00 per lesson 
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recording capabilities 



There are many types of video tape recorders in use by edu- 
cational institutions across the United States . . . and more and 
different makes and models are continually being introduced into 
the market. 

In order to meet the varied technical needs of its patrons, Great 
Plains National Instructional Television Library is prepared to 
duplicate recorded instructional materials to the configurations of 
several major video tape recorders now on the market — providing 
proper compatibility determination has been assured by the manu- 
facturer's engineering department. 



All GPNiTL courses are available on standard quad- 
ruplex video tape at either 15 Inches per second or 
7V2 l.p.s. — and on tape for playback on the Ampex 
660 and 7000 series recorders (helical scan). 



All the noted machines have been tested by the 
manufacturer^ engineering departments and the com- 
patibility Is assured. As new models are Introduced 
into the field, their performance Is being evaluated by 
the Library's engineering department. 



And . . . through the courtesy of the following-named 
firms, helical scan recorder models have been placed 
with GPNITL on an indefinite loan basis for duplica- 
tion purposes: International Video Corp. of Sunnyvale, 
Calif. (IVC): Craig Corp. of Los Angeles. C?\\l (Craig); 
Dage-Bell Corp. of MIchtgan City, Ind. (Dage); Re- 
vere-Mlncom Division of The 3M Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. (WollensaK); Shibaden Company (Shlbaden); 
Sony Corp. of America through its VTR Division (Sony), 



The specific brands and model numbers now at 

GPNITL on this loan Ijasis: 

IVC 800 Shibaden SV-700 U 

Craig 6401 Sony CV 2000 

Daqe DV 300 Sony EV 200 

Sony AV 3600 (EIA-J Sony PV 120 U 
standard) Wotlensak VTR ISO 



Great Plains National is grateful for the cooperation 
exhibited by the above-mentioned firms. Their con- 
tribution of equipment Is adding Immensely to the 
betterment of education through the television medium. 

Although only certain specific manufacturer's model 
numbers have been included in the foregoing list, 
this does not limit the capability of the Library In 
providing duplicate recordings only to these configura- 
tions. Since many companies are using these basic 
decks and merchandising them under their own names, 
the list of recorders for which the Library can supply 
recordings is quite long. So, although your recorder 
may not be mentioned. If It uses one of the formats 
listed, the Library can supply recordings to meet your 
requirements, 

(NOTE: Although Great Plains National teiecourses* 
when teased, are available in all the VTR 
models noted above, we hasten to again ex- 
plain that the *'no charge*' preview materials 
are available only on standard quad tape or 
Kinescope.) 
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videocQSsette and 



The U-Matic Videocassette is a compact, self-contained, sealed unit that holds a reel of 3^.inch 
video tape and a take-up reel. The inexpensive U*Matic Cassette can provide up to 60 minutes of 
color or black and white programming. The Videocassette Player can be attached to any television 
set by a single wire to the antenna terminals. The player is extremely simple to operate and 
experience to date at Great Plains National indicates unusual reliability. 

Great Plains National has installed a Sony Duplicator Unit and is making videocassette trans- 
fers and duplicates in the recording center at the Nebraska Educational Telecommunications 
Building in Lincoln. 

In addition to Sony, other companies are or will be marketing videocassette players that are 
compatible to the U-Matic system. These companies include: 3M Wollensak . . . Concord . . . 
Panasonic . . . and JVC (Japan Victor Corp.). 



conditions of use 

Whether a U-Matic Vicioocassette Lesson is purchased or leased from GPN, its use shall be subject 
to the following conditions — until or unless the Lesson is erased from the Videocassette: 

* The Videocassette Lesson may be used in whole or in part for televised instruction by 
means of direct feed to a classroom television receiver, transmission via inter-building or 
intra-building closed-circuit television systems or transmission via cable television systems 
(CATV) on channels provided by the system for use by the school district of the purchaser 
or lessee. 

* The purchase or lease of the Videocassette Lesson does not include broadcast rights. 
The broadcast of all or any portion of the Videocassette Lesson on the signal of any AM 
or FM radio station, any VHF or UHF television station, or any Instructional Television Fixed 
Service facility is prohibited, unless prior permission is obtained from Great Plains National. 

* No aural or video segment of the Videocassette Lesson may be used or incorporated 
in any other live or recorded program, performance, or lesson. 

* No copy, duplication, recording, re-recording, or any other reproduction of the Videocassette 
Lesson, or any aural or visual portion thereof, may be made. 

* The Videocassette Lesson may not be resold, rented, leased, loaned or In any manner 
conveyed to party or parties other than original lessee or original purchasing agency. 

terms of lease 

Lessee is entitled to unlimited plays of Lesson for 10 months from date of receipt of lesson, 
subject to Conditions of Use (see above). 

Lessee shall return videocassette in original condition to GPN (subject only to ordinary wear and 
tear) upon the expiration of the 10 month lease period; shipping coots for such return to be borne 
by Lessee. 

Lessons will be leased and recorded on U-Matic Videocassettes owned and furnished by GPN; 
not on videocassettes owned or furnished by Lessee. 

OPTION TO PURCHASE — For 90 days after receipt of Lesson, Lessee shall hold an option to 
purchase leased videocassette and Lesson. Should Lessee elect to purchase pursuant to 
this option, he should notify GPN in writing, immGuiately. Lease costs paid by Lessee may be 
applied to purchase price if purchase is ordered pursuant to 90 day option. 

PREVIEWING — Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from series or presentation are 
available from GPN on a no-cos\ no-obligation basis. 



film informoliion 



yideocassette pricing schedule 



LESSON LENGTH 



LEASE PRICE 
PER LESSON 
(includes videocassette) 



SALE PRICE 
PER LESSON 
(does not Include videocassette) 



10 
15 
20 
30 
45 
60 



minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 



$ 65.35 
$ 76.70 
$ 96.20 
$131.65 
$173.25 
$209.00 



$ 85.00 
$100.00 
$130.00 
$180.00 
$235.00 
$290.00 



DISCOUNT RATES 

Quantity discount rates for U-Matic Videocassette programs 
purchased or leased from Great Plains National: 

(NOTE WELL: The rates below apply only to multiple copies of 
the same program which are being purchased or leased on a 
single purchase order.) 

4 through 8 copies — 10% off 
9 through 16 copies — 15% off 
17 copies or more — 20% off 



*Subject to change without notice. 



Films from GPN 



Basic pricing for most of the films distributed by Great Plains National is noted on the descrip- 
tive catalog pages of this publication. In most cases, however, the cost of television rights is omitted. 
Because there is wide variance when this factor is considered, we ask you to contact Great Plains 
National for specifics. 

The GPN film previewing policy : ^o varies from most film housee. Only certain of the films 
arc available for free previewing. 

There ate several reasons for this policy. First, since most of the films from GPN are part of 
a series, previewers can evaluate the basic format and production quality of the series by view- 
ing only one or two films. Secondly, a teacher's or study guide accompanies each set of preview 
prints. These guides provide a detailed content outline for each program in the series. 

In the case of single titles from GPN, prir^ted information is available on each title. This infor- 
mation will indicate whether the film is applicable to the user's situation. In these no-free-preview 
cases, the film may be rented for a nominal fee and, in most cases, this rental fee may be de- 
ducted from the sale price of the film if purchase is accomplished within 90 days of the rental 
period. 

Replacement footage for 16mm sound films distributed by GPN may be secured for a $10 
service charge plus actual laboratory costs for the footage supplied. This price applies to either 
black and white or color film. Great Plains National does not repair damaged film but will in- 
sert the replacement footage order. 
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guide prices 



PRICE PER COPY 

ALL ABOARD FOR MUSIC S .65 

AMERICAN HISTORY I 

(free Answer Key with every 25 guides) 40 

AMERICAN HISTORY II TBA 

AMERICANS ALL 1.00 

AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A HISTORY 1.10 

AMERICAN SYSTEM. THE 15 

AROUND THE CORNER 90 

ART ADVENTURES 45 

ART CORNER 60 

ART DISCOVERIES 50 

ART FOR EVERY DAY 55 

ART HAS MANY FORMS 45 

ART IN TEACHING 1.00 

ASTRONOMY FOR THE GIFTED 

AVENIDA DE INGLES 85 

BASIC MACHINE SHOP PRACTlC- 

(Tests and Answer Sheets) 1.25 

BB'S COVER THE GLOP' 75 

BECAUSE WE CARE 3.25 

BILL MARTIN , 2.00 

BLACK FRONTIER. THL .. * • 

CAREER GUIDANCE 60 

CARRASCOLENDAS 1.75 

CHILD READS. A 55 

CHILDREN AND THE LAW 30 

CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 65 

COMMUNICATIONS AND EDUCATION 1.00 • • • 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES — SERIES 70S 30 

COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 95 

CREATING ART TBA 

CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS 50 

DENTAL HEALTH TBA 

DEVICES IN THEIR HANDS/MATH 

IN THEIR MINDS TBA 

DRUGS USE AND ABUSE 50 

DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 1.35 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 45 

EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE TBA 

FOR THE LOVE OF ART 30 

FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST TBA 

FROM ME TO YOU IN WRITING TBA 

GEOGRAPHY 50 

GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GIFTED 

GET THE PICTURE • • 

HABLO ESPANOL 2.OO 

HABLO MAS ESPANOL 2.50 



PRICE PER COPY 

HEAT 1.00 

IMAGES 1.00 

INHERIT THE EARTH 1.00 

JUST CURIOUS 2.00 

JUST INQUISITIVE 2.00 

JUST WONDERING 1.75 

LAND AND SEA 35 

LANGUAGE CORNER 75 

LANGUAGE LANE 75 

LEARNING OUR LANGUAGE TBA 

LETS BUILD A CITY 65 

LETS EXPLORE SCIENCE 75 

LET'S GO SCIENCING TBA 

LISTEN AND SAY 1.25 

LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE • • 

MAGIC THE WORDS. THE 50 

MASTERS OF CUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 1.15 

MATHEMAGIC 1.10 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE GIFTED • 

MATH FACTORY 1.10 

MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR NURSING .... 1.85 

MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN 1.35 

MULLIGAN STEW • • 

MUSIC OF AMERICA 1.00 

NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOM 10 

NOBODY BUT YOURSELF 3.25 

ODYSSEY IN BLACK 65 

1. 2. 3 YOU AND ME TBA 

OPTICS 60 

OUR CHANGING COMMUNITY 1.75 

OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 70 

OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS 1.25 

PHOTO FUN CLUB • • 

PLACES IN THE NEWS 30 

PROCESS AND PROOF 1.35 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 

KINDERGARTEN TBA 

PROJECT SURVIVAL 75 

PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE 2.50 

QUEST FOR THE BEST 75 

RAILS WEST 65 

READING THROUGH TELEVISION • • 

RHYME TIME 15 

RIDE THE READING ROCKET 1.00 

SCIENCE CORNER I 2.00 

SCIENCE CORNER II 2.00 

SCIENCE IN YOUR CLASSROOM TBA 

SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY TBA 

SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE 1.25 
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STANDARD DISCOUNT RATE 



PRICE PER COPY 

SCIENCE IS SEARCHING 1.25 

SCIENCELAND TBA 

SCIENCE ROOM. THE 1.00 

SEARCH FOR SCIENCE 85 

SEARCH FOR SCIENCE (Revised) TBA 

SOUNDS UKE MAGIC 1.35 

SOUNDS or OUR TIMES TBA 

SOUNDS TO SAY 50 

SPELLING 30 

SPELLING TWO 30 

SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING (guide only, not text).. 1.00 

SUMMER JOURNAL 1.25 

TEACHER TELE TIPS ♦ * 

TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE TBA 

THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION 85 

TIME FOR ENGLISH TBA 

TIME FOR MUSIC 80 

TIME TO SING 

(f'upil Song Book r.nd Teacher's Guide) TBA 

TOUTE LA BANDE * * * . 

WATTS z= WIDGETS/WIRES TBA 

WORD MAGIC 85 

WORK IS FOR REAL TBA 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 10.75 

(three-book study kit. more ;han 1,000 total pages 
. . . see paragraph at right ?or special pricing ar- 
rangements) 



A ten per cent (10%) discount rate applies to purchctso of 
300 or more guides of a single title — if all are ordered at the 
same time. 



GUIDE RETURNS 

GPN-distributed teacher and study guides are not sold on 
consignment. Under cxccptionai circumstances. Great Plains 
National will accept guide returns from users and credit the user's 
account at the rate of fifty per cent (50%) of purchase price, in 
such Instances, the guides must arrive in Lincoln in new and 
resalable condition — per determination of GPN. 



TV COLLEGE GUIDES 

Study guides for all Chicago TV College tclccourses distributed 
by Great Plains National should be ordered (at $1.00 per copy, 
plus shipping) directly from: CHICAGO TV COLLEGE. 5400 North 
St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60625. 



Student Project Books for ASTRONOMY, GEOGRA- 
PHY and MATHEMATICS FOR THE GIFTED tele- 
courses cost $1.75, $1.50 and $1.00 (per copy), 
respectively. Teachers* guides are provided without 
charge (one guide (or each order of ten or less 

project books). Quantity discounts are available. 

Complete pricing Information may be obtained, and 
books and guides ordered, from: UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS PRESS, Urbane. Illinois 61803. 

* For information on auxiliary materials thai may 
be used in conjunction with this series, please con- 
tact Great Plains National 

* * There are special quantity discount rates on the 
COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION guide: 1-5Q 
copies @ $1.00; 51-500 copies® 90c; and above 
500 copies @ 85c. GPN assumes shipping charges If 
sent at normal rates. The standard discount rate 
noted below does NOT apply to COMMUNICATIONS 
& EDUCATION guides. 

* * * For information on TOUTE LA BANDE aux- 
iliary matenals, contact: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
INC.. 904 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey 07632. 



YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 

Special quantity rates apply to this study kit only— 5-299 kits 
@ S10, 300-499 @ $3. and COO or more @ S8. 



CUSTOh/l GUIDE COVERS 

Certain of the guides distributed by Great Plains National may 
be faced with a customized cover per desire of the using Instilu- 
tlon. A minimum order of 350 guides (of a single title) and a 
six-weeks-ln*advance delivery date request are the basic require- 
ments for this service. Please contact GPN for more specifics. 
The standard discount rate noted above, is NOT in effect if 
customized covers are ordered. 



Service-Extras from 
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VIDEO TAPE CONDITIONER 



And. as we noted before, no additional charge 
whatsoever Is assessed tor this quad tape conditioning. 
It's a service- extra from Great Plains National, 

The traffic continues to grow at Great Plains Na- 
tional's Film and Special Products Division. With the 
jump in "use and return" of the I6mm product, comes 
an increase In dirt and damage to the films. Special* 
Ized machines stand ready to serve you in this instance. 

Incoming used film Is processed through versatile 
equipment that performs a number of functions — de- 
tects sprocket hole defects, detects thickness defects 
(caused by make-shift splices), counts the number of 
splices, computes footage, cleans tilm (by a rubbing 
process) and rewinds the film. No, Virginia, It doesn't 
juggle six oranges and play "The Stars and Stripes 
Forever"! 

New, laboratory-processed film ready for the GPN 
shelves Is processed through yet another machine. 
This machine bathes and cleans the film with a strong, 
patented, cleaning and conditioning fluid. In addition 
to this Initial conditioning, once a year, as a matter 
of course, all GPN films take this "refresher" course. 

What does this mean to you? Trouble-free projec- 
tion of films . . . and assurance that the best quality 
picture possible reaches your viewers. 



Whether you lease qundruplex video tape with pro- 
gramming from Great Plains National ... or whether 
you send in your own quad tape for GPN program dub- 
bing — your tape gets the same special, extra service. 

It is cleaned and conditioned with the Rccoilac 
Video Tape Conditioner — and at ro additional cost to 
you whatsoever. 

T^is conditioning means "savings " to you at all 
pha:,es of your tape playback operation. The process 
red jces dropouts caused by oxide build-up and debris, 
thereby improving video quality and extending the use- 
ful life of your tape. The removal of loose oxide, dirt 
and dust from tape surfaces also extends the head-life 
of your video tape recorders, meaning additional sav* 
inr^s to you. And this inspection process also over- 
comes much of the damaqe caused by "windowing ' 
(slipping of tape on itself) during shipment, further 
extending the usefulness of your tape. 

The cleaning employs a vacuum system which 
largely reduces ihe possibility of recontamination of 
the surface during subsequent recording and playback. 




FILM INSPECTOR 



FILM CLEANER 



The extra services described ^bove are important to those who are using materials from the Great 
Plains National Instructional Television Library. The proper care and conditioning of video tape and 
film mean a savings in time and money to you, the user. They also are important if you are to expect 
the highest quality possible in the programming secured from GPN. Through the marvels of modern 
mechanical technology, better service is possible. We at Great Plains National are pleased to provide 
these services. 



..and cuslom U-Motk 

videocQssette duplication 



It must be noted at the outset that GPN*s 
CUSTOM U-MATIC VIDEOCASSETTE DUPLI- 
CATION SERVICE is available ONLY to and 
for educational institutions or organizations; 
it is NOT offered by GPN to or for business 
or industrial firms for commercial purposes. 

This custom U-Matic duplication service 
will offer transfers from video tape only 
(quadruplex or any other video tape format). 
The transfers will be made only to new 
cassettes provided by Great Plains National. 
All prices noted below are "per lesson'* and 
include the cost of the videocassette: 

SINGLE COPIES — 



KC-10 


(less than 10 minutes 






in length) 


— $38.00 


KC-20 


(more than 10, less 






than 20 minutes) 


— 45.00 


KC-30 


(more than 20, less 






than 30 minutes) 


— 57.00 


KC-60 


(more than 30, less 






than 60 minutes) 


— 85.00 



MULTIPLE COPIES OF A SINGLE LESSON 
(2. 3 or 4 copies) — 

KC-10 (less than 10 minutes 

in length) — $27.50 
KC-20 (more than 10. less 

than 20 minutes) — 32.50 
KC-30 (more than 20. less 

than 30 minutes) — 40.00 
KC-60 (more than 30. less 

than 60 minutes) — 68.00 

ADDITIONAL DISCOUNT RATES: 

5-10 copies of single lesson - 5% 
11-19 copies of single lesson - 10% 
20 or more copies of single lesson - 15% 
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previews 



Virtually all rrtulti-losson series or presentations offered at the elementary, secondary, in-service 
and college levels by Great Plains National may be previewed by interested educational institu- 
tions. There is no obligation or cost connected with this service . . . save for return postage of 
the material to Great Plains National. 

But . . . no-cost previewing privileges are not available on certain of the material outlined in 
this catalog. Please refer to individual description pages for specific details. 

In general, those desiring previews have a choice of two media — standard two-inch quadru- 
plex video tape . . . or kinescope. The video tape previews — for reasons of practical econcimics 

— are available on this *'no-charge" basis ONLY on the quad tape configuration. The potential 
user should understand, however, that if the telecourse is leased it can be duplicated to most 
major video tape configurations as required by the user. 

If the series or presentations in this catalog are available on U-Matic videocassettes, previews 
of same are also available in this mode. The previews, of course, may be played only on U-Matic- 
compatible players. 

Kinescope previews may be shown on any 16mm sound motion picture projector. Though kine- 
scope previews are provided by GPN to broaden previewing possibilities, the user should be 
aware that some loss in technical quality is always present in such transferrals. 

The potential user should also be aware of the fact that carefully selected lessons most 
representative of the telecourse are provided for preview. Only these pre-selected previews are 
available on a **no-charge" basis. 

At times, the demand for previews of a certain course is so high that the initial scheduling 
date of the user cannot be honored. With this in mind, please list at least two alternate dates 
when requesting previews. Notification and confirmation of the scheduled date will be acknowl- 
edged by mail from Great Plains National. 

Preview requests or other shipments which must be made at other than normal surface rates 

— due to late request of the user — will be shipped at user's cost. 

IMPORTANT: When preview material you wish is available on two or three different modes 

— quadruplex tape . . . kinescope . . . and U-Matic videocassette — please be sure to specify on 
your request which mode you wish to be shipped. 
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information 

required 
from user 

If your school or educational organization — after 
evaluative previewing and discussion — decides to 
use recorded instruction from Great Plains National 
. . . certain base information is required from you at 
ordering time. 

Relaying of such information (outlined below) at 
tliat time will expedite service from GPN: 

E acx name and full address of agency entering 
into use-agreement 

* Name and title of person placing the order 

* Billing information (address, number of record* 
ings needed, purchase order number) 

* Title of series 

* Telecast or classroom display schedule (program 
numbers and dates) 

Medium to be used (user video tape or video* 
cassette, lease video tape or videocassette from 
GPN. or 16mm film) 

Make and model of video tape recorder to be 
used, recording speed and mode of recording 
(HBM. LBM, color. 15 ips, 7V2 ips. etc.) 
Shipping address . , , and special shipping in* 
structions (material will be shipped parcel post 
unless otherwise indicated 

* Quantity of teacher or study guides needed 



definitions 



Terms used in ascertaining fees for use and transmission 
of material obtained from the Great Plains National Instruc- 
tional Television Library are Uefined below: 

Teiecast 

The transmission of video and audio signals by dec- 
tronic means whereby such signals are subsequen:iy viewed 
on a television receiver or monitor. Said transmission may 
be accomplished by means of an open circuit VHP or UHF 
television station. 2500 MHz system, inter- or intra-building 
closed circuit system, community antenna system, cable 
system, or any combination of the above. Such telecasts 
shall be restricted to educational television stations or other 
non-commercial uses under the control of or in coniunction 
with recognized public or private educational organizations 
unless otherwise authorized. 

¥Jse Period 

The total elapsed time in which all programs contracted 
for in the series are telecast provided no single lesson shall 
be telecast for more than seven consecutive days starting 
with the date of the first telecast of that lesson. Each seven- 
day period or fraction thereof beyond the initial seven days 
shall constitute an additional Use Period for the purpose of 
determining fe^js. 

The above definftion applies only to the use of material 
which is a part of a recorded msfrucf/ona/ fe/ews/on course. 
Poficies arid coriditions governing use of other material in 
this catalog are noted individually as they apply. 



catalogs, other 
print material 

Expense involved in production of ihis catalog 
makes it necessary for us to make a charge based 
on printing costs, for quantity orders In excess of 
10 copies. 

Quantity orders of other printect materials — 
newsletters, brochures, catalog page reprints, etc. 
— will also be furnished at printing costs. 

Shipping charges for types of printed materials 
mentioned above will be in addition to the printing 
costs. 

cable and ITY 

Great Plains National is restricted to providing 
service to or through bona fide educational Institu* 
tions. This means that a cable system can make use 
of materials offered by GPN . . , If selection and 
control of the academic usage of such materials 
rest In the hands of a school system or educational 
organization (council, county or state department 
of education, etc.) in the cable company's major 
service area. 
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Contract Use 

The license for telecast for one Use Period under any 
one of the following conditions: 

(a) One point of origination for (\ community antenna 
system, cable system, inter- or intra-buHding closed circuit 
system, or other closed circuit system. 

(b) Not more than three electronically interconnected 
open circuit VHP or UHF television stations or 2.500 MHz 
systems under the same ownership or control. Each addi- 
tional three interconnected stations (or fraction thereof) shall 
constitute an additional Contract Use for the purpose of 
determining fees. 

(c) Not more than two open circuit VHP or UHF tele- 
vision stations or 2.500 MHz systems under the same owner- 
ship or control whore no electronic interconnection exists 
and where materials are physically moved from one location 
to another for the purpose of additional tele:asls. Each addi- 
tional two stations (or fraction thereof) shall constitute an 
additional Contract Use for the purpose of determining fees. 

(d) Use of any lesson beyond the initial seven-day Use 
Period either contiguous to or separated from the initial Use 
Period shall constitute an additional Contract Use for the 
purpose of determining fees. 

Each of the above designated classifications shall con- 
stitute a Contract Use and shall be cumulative when used 
in combination, except that community antenna systems, 
cable systems or closed circuit systems may carry the signal 
simultaneously with that received from open circuit televi- 
sion stations where required permissions have been obtained 
in writing from the open circuit stations. 



To our Friends across the Seo 
ond over the Borders 



Let's be realistic . . . Great Plains Nationars Catalog of Recorded Visual instruction is designed 
primarily for the use of educators and educational broadcasters in the United States. This is not to 
say that we do not value our associations v»^ith you who labor overseas and over-borders. The 
bulk of our activities is simply taking place in the United States. The pricing information and pre- 
viewing policies published in the Catalog are therefore applicable in their entirety only to 
potential U.S. users of our materials. Times are changing, however, and before very long we 
suspect our Catalog will contain information applicable to world-wide use of Great Plains Na- 
tionars offering. 

Until that time, we trust the information below will help to answer questions you may have 
relative to use of our materials. 



TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS — ALL GPNITL video taped materials are duplicated at the Amer- 
ican Standard 525 line scan for a 60 cycle AC power system. We do not have equipment to 
modify this recording procedure to other line scan or power supply systems. 

PRICING — All programming for foreign consumption must be recorded on the user's video tape. 
The plan whereby the Library leases tape to the user is not applicable; however, arrangements 
for purchasing raw tape stock through Great Plains National may be made. All remittances 
are to be in U.S. Dollars. 

BROKERAGE FEES/IMPORT ARRANGEMENTS — The user is required to furnish Great Plains 
National with all necessary and pertinent papers and forms. Great Plains would secure the 
necessary educational certificates from our government. It is advisable that the foreign user 
make all import arrangements to secure the benefit of any reduced rates which woulci apply 
to educational materials. 

SHIPMENT COSTS — An anaysis of our non-profit operational mode forces us to dictate that all 
transportation and customs costs relative to overseas or over-the-border shipment of GPNITL 
films or video tapes must be borne by the user. This policy applies in both normal or special 
shipping situations. 

PREVIEWING — Previewing policies apply as stated in the Catalog — with the exception of trans- 
portation and customs costs. Previews to foreign countries must be sent Air-Collect , , . and 
must be returned Air-Prepaid, 
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ART 



Art Corner (Grade 1) 2 

Art Discoveries (Grade 2) 3 

Art Adventures (Grade 3).. 4 

Art Has Many Forms (Grade 4) 5 

Art for Every Day (Grade 5) 6 

Creating Art (Grades 4. 5. 6) 9 

Fot the Love of Art (Grades 4. t 6) 8 

Kalvak (Grades 4 and up) 7 

DRUG EDUCATION 

Nobody but Yourself (Grade 6) 84 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Hablo Espanol (Grade 5) 12 

Hablo Mas Espano' (Grade 6) 12 

GEOGRAPHY 

BB's Cover the Globe (Grades 1. 2. 3) 13 

Geography (Grade 4) 15 

Project Survival (Grades 4. 5. 6) 14 

Geography for the Gifted (Grades 5. 6) 16 

HISTORY 

Americans All (Grades 4. 5. 6) 17 

Ralls West (Grade 4 and up) 18 

Places in the News (Grade 5 and up) 19 

JOURNALISM 

Newspaper in the Classroom 
(Grade 5 and up) 20 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

Rhyme Time (Preschool. Kindergarten) 21 

Language Corner (Grade 1) 27 

Listen and Say (Grade 1) 25 

Ride the Reading Rocket (Grade 1) 22 
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Spelling (Grade 1) 30 
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Images (Grade 6) 36 

Bill Martin (Grades 4. 5. 6) 34 
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Mathemagic (Grade 2) 37 

1. 2. 3 You and Me (Grade 2) 38 

Math Factory ;Grade 3) 39 

Mathematics for the Gifted (Grades 5. 6) 16 

MUSIC 

Time for Music (Grade 1) 40 

All Aboard for Music (Grade 2) 41 

Time to Sing (Grade 2) 43 

Sounds of Our Times (Grades 3, 4) 44 

Our Musical Heritage (Grade 5) 42 

Music of America (Grade 4, 5, 6) 45 

Masters of Our (Musical Heritage 
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SCIENCE 

Let's Go Sciencing (Kindergarten) 48 

Just Wondering (Grade 1) 49 
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Just Curious (Grade 2) 50 
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Inherit the Earth (Grades 4. 5. 6) 71 
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ART CORNER 

Thirty^ 15-niinute lessons 
Grade 1 

ART CORNER has been planned to provide art appreciation, 
enrichment and creative activities for tho students. The lessons 
have been designed to aid the student in developing the ability 
to express himself visually and creatively; and to help him in 
understanding American culture while, at the same time, develop- 
ing a sense of discriminating artistic taste. 

Two additional optional lessons are available for use with this 
series. One is a utilization lesson explaining the aims of ART 
CORNER and suggesting follow-up methods for the classroom and 
the other is a buffer lesson dealing with art appreciation. 

The television teacher is Mrs. Sandra F. Waugaman. She was 
born in Washington, D.C. and attended public schools in New 
York and Maryland. She graduated with a B.A. degree in ele- 
mentary and secondary art education from the University of 
Maryland and taught elementary art In the Richmond, Virginia. 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Waugaman is a member of the Virginia Art Education 
Association and the National Art Education Association and was 
publicity chairman for the 1970 Southeastern Art Associatton 
Convention. In 1968, she received a Broadcast Media Award from 
San Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY, an art 
instruction series for the fifth grade level — also distributed by 
Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost| 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

1. ART ACTIVITIES AHEAD: Introduction ond monlpulotion of 
tcmpcro point ond brushes. 

2. NO BRUSHES TODAY: Exploring woys of working with 
finger points. 

3. WITH SCISSORS AND PASTE: Recognizing ond cutting 
shopcs. 

4. TELL ME A STORY: Encouroge students to use croyons to 
tell o story obout their own fomily. Whot their mother or 
fother does during the doy. 

5. CHALK CAN BE DRY OR WET: Monlpuloting cholk to dis- 
cover thot it hos o soft quolity ond con be rubbed, 
smudged or used with woter for different effects. 

6. LOOK CLOSELY: Aworeness of pattern in noture through 
collecting noture objects ond moking croyon rubbings. 

7. WHO AM I?: Exploring, cutting, bending ond folding poper 
to creote cut poper mosks. 

8. PAPER BAG PUPPETS: Experimenting with poper bogs ond 
croyons ond cut poper to creote puppets resulting In Indl- 
viduoi spontoneous creotlve dromotics. 

9. I LIKE TO: Students ore encouroged to show themselves 
ond Ihe things they like to do ot school, ot home, or ot 
ploy . . . using croyons, point or cut poper. 

10. MIX YARN WITH WHEAT PASTE: Monlpuloting yorn dipped 
in wheot poste to form designs ond shopes. 

11. A SHORT GIRAFFE?: Compering shopes ond textures of 
onimols to increose studenh' oworeness. 

12. A BALL OF CLAY: Discovering thot cloy con be squeezed, 
pounded, pressed, rolled or pinched. 

13. LET'S DECORATE: Decorotions ond gifts for the holldoy 
seoson. 

M. THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT: Appreciotion of the Spirit of 
Christmos through musk ond ort. 

15. WEAVE WITH PAPER: Developing on oworeness of woven 
fobrics by discovering the principles of weovlng through 
paper weovlng. 

16. FOLD AND CUT: Experimenting with folding ond cutting 
poper. 

17. WITH NEEDLE AND YARN: Discovering haw to threod o 
needle ond moke running stitches. 

IS. LET'S EXPERIMENT WITH WATER COLORS: Monlpuloting 

point and water to mix light and dork shodes. 
19. CREATE WITH SALVAGE: Students are encouroged to use 

their imoginotions to creote constructions using wood glue, 

boxes ond other solvoge moterieb. 




SANDRA WAUGAMAN 




20. MORE FUN WITH FINGER PAINTS: Exploring 'he possi^ 
bilities of monoprints. 

21. CREATIVE DRAMATICS: Encourogitig students to express 
themselves creotivcly, verbally os well os visually. 

22. LET'S PRETEND: Creoting puppets using cordboord or paper 
plotes. 

23. MAKE A PRINT: Manipulating oblects such os fingers or 
solvoge sSapes to moke o print. 

24. WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE A BOOK?: Monlpuloting 
poper to ochieve o simple foufpoge book to decorote with 
drowings or prints. 

25. HOW BIGh Exploring differences In size in everydoy 
objects. 

26. DO YOU SEE WHAT I HEAR: Encouraging students to be 
more owore of their sense of hearing as veil os their sense 
of seeing. 

27. EXPERIMENT WITH PAINT: UMng sponges, cordboord 
ond cloth to monlpulote point. 

26. ART IN YOUR LIFE: Rcloting ort to the child's doily world. 

29. A SALV/'.SE PICTURE: Creating designs or pictures using 
feothers, cloth, yorn, buttons, seeds, bark ond other sol- 
voge or noture moterlols. 

30. WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED?: Review of moterlols ond sug- 
gestions for using some of them during the summer. 

30A. BiFFER LESSON: An oppreciotion lesson to be used In 
colem'or yeor when needed. 
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ART DISCOVERIES 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 2 

The Rn^p:,dbls in ART DISCOVERIES Is on the ch.ld's dis- 
covery, awareness. Involvement, self-expression and evaluation. 
This Is accomplished in a variety of ways— by exposing the 
student to works of art by recognized artists . . by fostering the 
discovery of art qualities In the world around him (both natural 
and man-made) ... by Involving the student in different forms 
of creative art activities he can use Jor self-expression . . . and 
by exploring th& child's use of senses and emotions. 

Two additional optional lessons are available for use with 
this series. One Is a utilization lesson explaining the aims of 
ART DISCOVERIES and suggesting follow-up methods tor the 
classroom. The other is a buffer lesson dealing with art aDDre- 
clatlon. 

The television teacher is Mrs. Sandra F. Waugaman. She was 
born in Washington. D.C.. and attended public schools in New 
York and Maryland. She graduated with a B.A. degree in ele- 
mentary and seconds y art t^ducation from the University of 
Maryland and taught elementary art In the Richmond. Virginia. 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Waugaman |s a member of the Virginia Art Education 
Association and the National Art Education Association and was 
publicity chairman for . the 1970 Southeastern Art Association 
Convention, In 1968 she received a Broadcast Media Award from 
San Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY. an art 
Instruction series for the fifth grade level— also distributed by 
Greki Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



DISCOVERING LINES: Creoting on oworeness off 

the mony different lines in the world. 

USING LINES: Use off lines in crayon or pencil 

drowings. 

DISCOVERING SHAPES: A look at shapes in no- 
ture ond the mon*mode world. 
USING SHAPES: A demonstration off moking con- 
structions using shopes. 

HOW DO YOU FEEL TODAY?: StudenH will dis- 
cuss woys onimols ond people express their ffeelings. 
Emotion In oil fforms off ort is stressed. 
DISCOVERING FACES: Moking a mask that shows 
on emotion will be demonstrofed. 
DISCOVERING TEXTURES: Look ot and label diff- 
fferent textures using living, noturol and mon-mode 
objects. 

USING TEXTURES: Demonstrating ways studenH 
con odd texture to their drowings. 
DISCOVERING ART ALL AROUND US: A discus- 
sion off doily obJecH in terms off their design. 
MAKING DISCOVERIES IN A MUSEUM: Visiting 
a museum to look ot pointings end to discuss the 
ortisH' inspirotions ffor the paintings. 
DISCOVERING PAINT: Expression off things stu- 
denH hove seen, heord or ffelt in the creotive ort 
octivity off pointing. 

piSCOVERmG IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS: StudenH 
leorn to use their own ideos ffor o procticol pur- 
pose such OS moking gifts or decorotions for Hie 
holidoys. The ort off printing is demonstroted. 
IF YOU DESIGNED YOUR SCHOOL: A look at 
school buildings ond their designs. StudenH will be 
asked to design on ideol'school. 
DISCOVERING DESIGNS IN CUY: Use of the 
senses off sight and touch to creote o three.dlmen- 
sionol ort object using cloy. 



IS. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 

2S. 

26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
30A. 




HOW CAN YOU MAKE YOUR SCHOOL, HOME 
OR COMMUNITY MORE BEAUTIFUL?: Stresses 
the responsibility students hove to moke their sur* 
roundings more oHroctive. 

DISCOVERING STITCHES: A demonstrotion off 
threoding o needle ond moking running ond couch- 
ing stitches. 

DISCOVERING SPACE: Demonstrates tho diffffer- 

ence between o circle ond o boll, o squore and o 

block, ond o triongle ond o pyromid. 

PAPER TAKES SHAPE: A demonstroHon off paper 

sculpture. 

DISCOVERING PUPPETS: ^itmonstrates moking o 
puppet ond the stoging off irb;;fromptu puppet shows. 
DISCOVERING CRAYONS: New methods off using 
croyons— croyon etching and melHd croyons. 
DISCOVERING USeS FOR MACHINERY: Woys 
that StudenH con moke their own slides, visuoli 
ffor projectors and even ffilms. 
DISCOVERING LIGHT AND DARK: Developing an 
oworeness off seeing light ond dork in everyday 
surroundings. 

DISCOVERING ARRANGEMENTS: Woys off using 
lines ond shapes to orrange a variety off obJecH. 
DISCOVERING THS SENSES IN ART: Helping stu- 
denH become more owore off how they con respond 
H ort with their senses . . . and to expose them 
to more examples off ffomous ortisH' %rork. 
DISCOVERING ART TREASURES: Visiting the Vol- 
entine Museum and the Virginio Museum off Fine 
Arts. 

HOW DOES YOUR WORLD CHANGE?: Chonges in 
trees, clouds ond weather ore discussed. 
WHAT IS ART?: Compare and contrast examples 
off good quolity art work and poor quolity work. 
USING YOUR IMAGINATION: Diuuss methods off 
communicating Ideas and emotions using panto- 



DISC0VERIU3 RHYTHMIC PATTERNS: Moke 

?!SlS!l!J-?/l'.l^^*'^. J" ort end nature. 

DISCOVERING OURSELVES THROUGH ART: Stu- 
dent evoluotion off their own ort work. 
EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTS: Buffer leuon to be 
used in eolendor year when needed. 
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ART ADVENTURES 

Fifteen^ 20-minute lessonS 
Grade 3 

ART ADVENTURES is planned to provide art appreciation, 
enrichment and creative activities for the students. The iessons 
have been tailored to assist the student in developing expressive 
abilities, an understanding of our culture and a sense of dis* 
criminating ta:.(e. 

Two additional optional lessons ate available for use with this 
series. One is a utilization lesson explaining the aims of ART 
ADVENTURES and suggesting follow-up methods for the class- 
room. The other is a buffer lesson dealing with art appreciation. 

The television teacher is Mrs. Sandra F. Waugaman. She is 
a native of Washington, D.C., and attended public schools In 
New York and Maryland. She graduated with a B.A. degree in 
elementary and secondary art education from the University of 
Maryland and taught elementary art in tlie Richmond, Virginia, 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Waugaman is a member of the Virginia Art Education 
Association and the National Art Education Association and was 
publicity chairman for the 1970 Southeastern Art Association 
Convention. In 1968, she received a Broadcast Media Award 
from San Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY. an 
art instruction series for the fifth grade level — also distributed by 
Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




LESSON SUMMARIES: 

1. ADVENTURES AHEAD: tn»roduc»:on to oxpcri- 
mcniing with paini lo develop sludeni oworeness of 
poMern ond design. 

2. WHAT CAN YOU DO Vr'ITH PAPER?: Apprecio- 
Hen ond underslonding of poper os on orl mgleriol 
through o demonslrotion of poper moking in colo- 
niol Williomsburg, Virginio. Poper sculpture wilr 
be demonslroled so Ihot students moy express their 
own ideos in o three-dimensionol form. 

3. TURN TO NATURE: Noture os on inspirotion tot 
ortists. An oworeness of the benuty in trees will 
be interpreted by children. 

4. MAKE A STENCIL PRINT: Simplifying shopes in 
noture will be the bosis for designing o stencil print 
for use in doily life. Emphosis will be on reloting 
shope to oreo to be decorated. 

5. COMMUNICATE WITH PAINT: Students ore en- 
couroged to communicote ideas obout their every- 
doy life ond experiences through tempero paint. 
Using o center of interest ond overlapping to show 
distonce will be stressed. 

6. LET'S WORK WITH CLAY: Aworeness of cloy 
products, bricks, pottery and tiles. Constructing 
well-designed ond decorated pinch pots will be 
demon&troted. 

7. AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS: Appreciotion 
of hond-crofted toys ond decorotions of long ogo. 

8. DECORATE THE WALLS: This lesson gives stu- 
dents on oworeness of how ortists hove decoroted 
wolls throughout history. Suggestions will be given 
for using mony different moteriols to creote their 
Own wall decorotions, such os poper sculpture, 
cholk, point ond cloy. 

9. ANIMALS THAT NEVER WERE: Through two- 
and three-dimensionol work in solvage construction 
or drawings, students ore encouroged to creote 
their own imoginory animols. 

10. PAINT PLUS IMAGINATION: Experimenting with 
blotting and blowing painl. Students moy wish 
to creote stories or poems obout their pointings. 

11. LOOK AT US: Students' observotions of them, 
selves ond their friends os subject motter for two- 
or three-dimensional portroits, using solvoge, point 
or o voriety of other materials. 

12. DO OIL AND WATER MIX?: Experimenting with 
crayons ond woter colors in creoting designs with 
croyon resist. Emphosis on confrost between light 
ond dork colors and values. 

13. DESIGN IN SPACE: Aworeness of moving shopes 
in space — birds, leovcs ond branches — os opplied 
to creoting designs for mobiles. 

14. FUN WITH PUPPETS: Methods of creoting stick 
puppets so students con express their own idegs 
both visuotty and verbally. 

15. SEE WHAT WE HAVE DONE: Guides to help 
students evaluate their own work so they con im- 
prove ond grow in ort. Disploying students' work 
ond orranging bulletin boosds will be demonstroted 
so oil con enjoy ond appreciate other students* ond 
odult artists' work. 

ISA ART IN YOUR LIFE: BuHer lesson to be used in 
colendor yeor when needed. 
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ART HAS MANY FORMS 

Fifteen. 20-minute lessons 
Grade 4 

The telecourse ART HAS MANY FORMS is designed to pro- 
vide art appreciation, enrichment and creative activities for the 
viewing students. 

It is one of a block of five such series (Grades 1 through 5) 
produced by the Central Virginia ETV Corporation and distributed 
by Great Plains National. 

Basic objectives of ART HAS MANY FORMS are to help the 
viewing students: develop the ability to express their Ideas visually 
and creatively . . . develop an understanding of our culture . . . 
and develop discriminating taste so that art can be an important 
part of the student's daily life. 

The accompanying teacher's guide contains a list of art 
suppli\«.s that may be used in conjunction with the series . . . plus 
a saiviige materials chart, a bibliography and a glossary. 

In addition to the fifteen lessons of ART HAS MANY FORMS, 
a buffer program is available for use If needed; however, it is 
not outlined in the teacher's guide. 

A Washington, D.C. native, television teacher Sandra F. 
Waugaman was graduated with a B.A. In art education from the 
University of Maryland and taught elementary art in the Richmond 
Public Schools. Mrs. Waugaman is a member of the Virginia 
Art Education Association and the National Art Education 
Association. 

In 1968 she received a Broadcast Media Award from San 
Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY. a fifth-grade 
level telecourse also distributed by Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape, 16mm Kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




Lesson summaries: 



1. DOES ART HAVE MANY FORMS?— Introduction and explanation 
of different forms of art 

2. PRINTING IS FUN— Salvage printing, repeat patterns 

3. NATURE IS AN ARTIST — Design qualities in n^^iture 

4. FROM EARTH TO FIRC — Coil bowls and animols in clay 

5. WHERE CAN YOU GET IDEAS?— Discussion f where adult artists 
and other children found ideas for their art wo^ . 

6. GIVE PART OF YOURSELF — Inexpensive gifts of good taste and 
gifts to make 

7. THE BEAUTY OF CHRISTMAS— Christmas around the world 

8. EXPLORE WITH PAINT— Opaque paints and transparent water 
colors 

9. WHAT DO YOU SEE?— Careful observation of lines and shapes as 
a basis for draw.ng 

10. AN IMAGINATIVE NEEDLE— Basic embroidery stitches and uses 
of stitchery 

ir ANIMALS EVERYWHERE — Historic animals in art; drawing, paint- 
ing, and making three-dimensional animals 

12. PUPPETS COME ALI^E — Hand puppets and marionettes 

13. COLONIAL CRAFTS — A visit to Colonial Williamsburg, with 
craft demonstrations of candlemakn'ig. pewter casting, textile dyeing 
and shingle making 

14. POSTERS SPEAK OUT— Lettering and poster design 

15. WE VISIT A MUSEUM — Museum exhibits examined with spe- 
cial attention given to arrangement of the display 

ISA. LOOKING AT ART — A buffer lesson to be used during the 
year if necessary. 
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PUCES IN THE NEWS 

Weekly 20-minute lessons 
Grade 5 and up 

This award-winning series highlights current world events 
that have major political, economic, scientific or cultural signifi- 
cance. 

But far more than being merely a report of an event, the 
series relates a person or place in the news to the total world 
situation. And though the lessons deal with extremely current 
events, they. In general, have lasting value. The programs may 
be compared with the weekly *'cover story" of the two leading 
national news magazines. 

Television teacher/host of PURGES IN THE NEWS is James 
Lewis. From 1959 to 1970, Mr. Lewis resided in Puerto Rico 
where he prepared and supervised the elementary school curricu- 
lum in audio-lingual and reading materials for the schools of 
Puerto Rico and was In charge of in-service training for teachers 
In TESOL techniques and materials. 

Mr, Lewis Is co-author of a number of textboolcs dealing with 
the teaching of English as a second language and has produced 
accompanying audio tapes for use with these texts. Willie In 
Puerto Rico, he also wrote and produced telecourses for adult 
education In English as a second language. 

In the mld-1960's, Mr. Lewis worked as dialogue director and 
writer for Monday's Child and The Traitors, two films produced 
by Andre Du Rona. He also wrote six documentary films which 
were produced for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico . . . and 
was active as a director and producer in various Puerto RIcan 
theatrical organizations. A Michigan native, he took both his 
B.A. in English literature (1955) and his M.A. In the field of 
linguistics (1957) from Indiana University. 

The tremendous news gathering resources of the New York 
City area— where the program Is produced — blend with the 
immediate availability of world figures and organizations to make 
possible this outstanding instructional television achievement. 

This series Is available on a lease basis only. 



Ambassadors, senators, congressmen, and other well-known 
persons In public life lend their presence and knowledge, week 
after week, to PLACES IN THE NEWS programs by offering 
Information relative to their spheres of Interest. Here's a partial 
guest list from past shows: Harrison Salisbury, assistant managing 
editor of The New York Times; Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana; 
political pollster Samuel Lubbeli; and the late Senator Ernest 
Bartlett of Alaska. 

Under present arrangements, a user of the series can have 
the program available for telecast no later than one week fol- 
lowing the original production. 

PLACES IN THE NEWS Is intended to supplement a student's 
knowledge of the world around him and to encourage his Interest 
In following closely, through all media, the course of humanity. 
The eries was originally designed for fifth and sixth graders 
but after the mall Indicated It had appeal to junior high school 
age students thu program was adjusted to further whet the older 
students' Interests. PLACES IN THE NEWS Is also being utilized 
In some senior high school social science classes. 

The program has three times won a national award from the 
Ohio State Institute for Education by Radio and Television— the 
ETV industry's equivalent of the Oscar. 

An excellent teacher*s guide presents superior utilization 
techniques and activities that can be used In conjunction with 
this type of programming. The guide was developed by teachers 
and supervisors of Ihe Los Angeles, California, County Schools 
after more than a year's use of the series. It is a valuable re- 
source Item for the social studies teacher whether she is working 
at the elementary or secondary level. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no -cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TELEVISION 
TEACHER/HOST 
JAMES LEWIS 
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ART FOR EVERY DAY 



Fifteen^ 20-niinute lessons 
Grade 5 




The series ART FOR EVERY DAY is the uppermosi grade 
level presentation in a block of five art education telecourses 
(Grades 1 through 5) produced by the Central Virginia ETV Cor- 
poration and distributed by Great Plains National. 

ART FOR EVERY DAY has the distinction of being a national 
ETV award winner In 1968, the series received a Broadcast 
Media Award from San Francisco State College. 

As In the other presentations, It has as its prime purpose 
that of providing art appreciation, enrichment and creative activi- 
ties for the viewing students. 

ART FOR EVERY DAY features, in addition to its regularly 
structured fifteen programs, a buffer lesson that can be used 
If necessary during the calendar year. This lesson, however. Is 
not outlined in the teacher's guide. 

The guide outlines the fifteen regular programs and contains 
a list of art supplies and salvage materials that may be used 
In conjunction with the series. Also Included In the guide are a 
bibliography and a glossary. 

The television teacher Is Sandra F. Waugaman. A native of 
Washington, D.C., she took her B.A. In art education from the 
University of Maryland and taught elementary art in the Richmond 
Public Schools. Mrs. Waugaman is a member of the Virginia 
Art Education Association and the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Pre-setected lessons from this series are available for no-ccst, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includas a returnable copy ot 
the guide accompanying the series. 

Lesson summaries: 



1. WHO IS AN ARTIST? — Introduction and elements of design 

2. LET'S MAKE A PRINT — Linoleum and cardboard printing 

3. PEOPLE IN ACTION— Figure drawing 

4. WHAT MAKES AN ARTIST FAMOUS?— Comparing and contrasting 
traditional and contemporary art 

5. FROM THIS EARTH— Clay figures, slab construction and clay 
decoration 

6. ART WHEREVER YOU ARE— Art at home and school, bulletin 
boards, and gifi making and selection 

7. CHRISTMAS JOY— Religious art 

8. ART AND MUSIC THROUGH THE AGES— Art and music as a 
reflection of the times 

9. WHY CREATIVITY?— Creative expression in painting, sculpture, 
music and dramatics 

10. PAINT YOUR WORLI^Tempcra paints, perspective 

11. THE THIRD DIMENSION — Sculpture in wood, soap and salvage 

12. PUTTING ART TO WORK— School beautification 

13. OVER AND UNDER— Weaving techniques 

14. THE CHANGING SKYLINE— Architecture then and now 

15. LET'S EVALUATE OUR WORK— Evaluation of student art work 
15A. BUFFER LESSON — ^To be used during the year if necessary 




ERIC 
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THE NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOM 



Four^ 20-minute lessons 
Grade 5 and up 




**The newspaper Is one of the most Important media of mass 
communication exerting a' powerful influence on our lives. In a 
democracy, a free press plays a dominant role in preserving the 
democratic form of government. Readers, as well as editors and 
publishers, must realize both its need for having a responsible 
free press and the duties each group has in keeping the press 
free." 

So states the teacher's guide introduction to THE NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE CLASSROOM series. This study of the newspaper 
should open new avenues for the student. It will enable him to 
broaden his horizons by reading more widely and by listening 
more critically ... so that he can weigh issues facing '«he world 
and make wise and objective decisions. 

Certainly the newspaper gives vitality to learning. Since lan- 
guage is changing constantly, the newspaper becomes a stimu- 
lating and interesting source to use in studying the changes our 
language undergoes. Also, the newspaper with its many examples 
of writing enables the student to evaluate good writing and to 
observe the power of the well-written communication. 

Not only through the study of the written word, but also 
through the oral sharing of material found In newspapers, the 
student can recognize the newspaper as a vital force In the learn- 
ing process. In the newspaper, the student can find varied 
materials to share with classmates in different speech activities, 
to stimulate other students' thinking, and to widen their Interests. 

Finally, the need to study the newspaper In classes seems 
imperative when we realize that for many students the newspaper 
will be the main source of reading in their adult lives. Joel 
Fowler is the on*camera commentator. 

It should be noted that in addition to being available on color 
videotape and color U-Matic, program four (and program four, 
onty) is also available on 16mm color film. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. ^ 



LESSON SUMMARIES: 

1. HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER — The devolopmttnt of ntws- 
liapers from the pre*printing press days to the present . . . 
men's desire to know what is happening In the world around 
him . . . the development of American loumalism from the 1690e 
... a statement of the American family's reliance on the 
newspaper for up*to*dale Information ... an explanation of the 
role of the newspaper ae an Important medium of mass com* 
municallon, and of lie reeponelbltlly to society. 

2. HOW IS THE NEWSPAPER PRODUCED? — A **page*l>y*page'* 
examination of the newspaper to determine Its layout, format 
and organization. 

3. WHAT'S IN THE NEWSPAPER? — A Study of lHe actual con* 
tent of the newspaper and how It Is sscllonallzed . . . t dle- 
cusslon of differences and sim.larilles In newspapers . . . 
an exemlnallon of the sklm*scan approach to reading t news* 
paper. 

4. A MODERN NEWSPAPER PLANT — A *Mour'* of the Omaha 
World*Herald facilities . . . viewers see admlnlsfranVe offices, 
news and composing rooms, the presses In operation end the 
many workers required to publish a dally newspaper ... a 
single story Is followed from the reporter's efforts, to Ihs tin* 
Ished paper laid at the subscriber's door. 




Produced by Metropolitan Omaha Educational Broadcasting Association at KYNE-TV 
... in cooperation with the Omaha World-Herald 



Kalvak is an Eskimo woman In her late sixties. Until some 
twenty years ago. her fame rested solely in her reputation as 
the finest seamstress on Holman Island In Canada's Northwest 
Territories. 

Then, a Jesuit priest discovered some of her drawings among 
her sewing patterns and. supplying her with drawing materials, 
encouraged her to develop her artistic talent. She has since 
become Increasingly well known among art connoisseurs of the 
world as the creator of some of the most highly sophisticated 
and visually articulate drawings to emerge from the world of 
Esklrrio art. 

This '^distaff Picasso of the North*' Is the subject of KALVAK. 
a film made by Leo Bushman, associate professor of art at the 
University of Calgary in Caigary, Aiberta. Canada—in coopera- 
tion with the University's Department of Communications Media. 

As a child. Kalvak went on many long hunting trips with 
her parents. She uses the subject matter of these experiences 
and thereby gives her drawings a strong environmental emphasis. 
When given color as a medium, she demonstrates a natural sense 
by producing beautifully sensitive compositions, innately Eskimo. 

hier round face, intricately tattooed with the beauty marks of 
her culture. Is animated with humor and occasionally she raises 
her strong voice to sing an Eskimo tune. 

The film KALVAK gives a glimpse into the character, envi- 
ronment and problems of this visual sourceress and other artists 
and allows the audience to experience the power of Eskimo art. 



KALVAK 




(Eskimo Art) 

Color/Sound t6mm Film (\18 minutes) 
Grade 4 and Up 




KALVAK may be used both by tetevlston trans- 
mission ... or as an audio«vtsuat presentation 
within a ctassroGfA). It may be either purchased or 
rented. 

PURCHASE (without television rights) $160 

RENTAL (without television rights) 15 

Please contact Great Plains National (or quotations 
on television use of this film. 

KALVAK may be previewed at no cost — save (or 
return shipping charges. 



GPNITL distributes Kalvak in the 
U.S. only. For other distribution 
information, contact: 

L. Alan Robertson 
Director^ Dept. of Comm. Media 
University of Calgary 
Calgary 44^ Alberta^ CANADA 
403 284''S28S 




Produced by Leo Bushman ... in cooperation with the University of Calgary's 
Department of Communications Media 



RHYME TIME 

Thirty-six. lO-minute lessons 
Pre-Schooi and Kindergarten 



RHYME TIME alms to enrich the lives of the viewing children, 
to help clarify concepts, and to assist In oral language develop- 
ment ... by providing experiences that the children would not 
otherwise have in their dally school life. 

And, because children like to respond physically as well as 
orally, music and rhythms are included as Integral parts of each 
lesson. The series was devised and produced with the knowledge 
that early, pre-school learning Indeed facilitates later learning. 

The classroom teacher plays a most important part In the 
proper viewing of RHYME TIME. She helps Involve the class In 
the televised program by preparing the children for what they 
will see . . . by encouraging everyone to sing the RHYME TIME 
theme ... by joining In the singing, fingerplays and rhythms 
. . . and by discussing the program afterwards. 

Television teacher Anne Ingalls notes In the teacher's guide 
accompanying the series: ''Your (the classroom teacher's) im* 
portance In making the programs meaningful to your class cannot 
be underestimated. If you show your enthusiasm and join In the 
fun with us, your class will love you all the more for It." 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U*Matlc videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

1. INTRODUCTION^The children meat the people In Rhyme 
Time School: the teocher, Miss Insollt, Popo Plono Mon, Horoce 
the House Mouse, end Mr» Surprise Box. 

2. SELF-IDENTIFICATION— Con you touch your hoir, close 
your eyes, touch your feet? If you con, you're o very smort 
child. In this lesson the children will have fun doing these 
things while they sing obout them. Maybe Mr. Surprise will 
have a surprise for them to see. 

3. GROUP DIRECTION~The children sing the "Hello" song 
together and do more things together. 

4. THE COLOR RED— The children ore osked how mony 
red things they see In their room. The lesson talks about the 
color red and Mr. Surprise Box hos o surprise. 

5. FAMILY— Who lives with you In your house? How many 
people do you hove In your fomlly? There ore mony people 
In 0 family and this lesson nomes some of them. 

6. CLOCKS— Some clocks ore big, some clocks ore little. 
Today the children see some different kinds of clocks. 

7. RHYMING OBJECTS— Mr. Surprise Box hos more thon 
one surprise for the children to see ond he asks them to name 
them. 

8. HALLOWEEN— A doy will soon be here that oil children 
love. It's a doy when we see pictures of ghosts ond witches 
ond |ock-o.lonterns. Con the children nome this day? 

9. THE FIREMAN— In this lesson the children learn whot 
0 good helper the firemon Is. 

10. INDIANS— Todoy the children ploy Indian. 

11. RHYMING PICTURES— Ifs fun to name things. See 
how many of the pictures the children con nome on RHYME 
TIME. 

12. MUSIC— Children love to heor pretty music. Todoy 
they wNI leorn when It goes up ond when It goes down ond 
hove more fun with music. 

13. TRAINS— Hove the children ever looked In o store 
window and seen o toy train going 'round and 'round on the 
trocks? This lesson tolks obout trolns. 

14. BALLOONS— Bolloons soil high, bolloons soil low. I 
like to take o bolloon wherever I go. Gueu whot will be on 
RHYME TIME todoy? 

15. CHRISTMAS-^ wonderful holldoy will soon be here. 
Christmas comes to RHYME TIME. 

16. WINTER,! SNOV/MAN — winter meons cold weother. 
Wlntur means siiow. V/hot con be mode out of snow? The 
children hove fun In thv cold, cold winter. 




TV teacher Anne Ingalls has more than twenty years of experi- 
ence in teaching kindergarten— In both Michigan and California. 
She's been a television teacher In Detroit since 1966. writing her 
own scripts not only for RHYME TIME but for CHILDREN'S HOUR, 
a Klndergarten*prlmary age series on art, music and literature 
... and SAFETY CIRCLE, a safety program (with puppets) for 
Kindergarteners and primary age children. 

Anne Ingalls took her B.A. In educational psychology from 
Marygrove College In Detroit, her M.A. in educational psychology 
from Wayne State ... and has attended both the Institute of 
Educational Broadcasting at Wayne state and the Institute for 
Pre*School Educational Broadcasting at Oregon College of Educa- 
tion In Monmouth, Oregon. 



17. DOCTOR^Todoy the children see o reol doctor like 
the one who helps them to feel better when they ore sick. 

16. TELEPHONE— The children leorn obout the telephone 
ond whot to soy If it rinos ond they onswer It. 

19. MAILMAN— The children see a real mollmon ond tolk 
about something special thot he brings at this time of year. 

20. POLICEMAN— The policemen Is o very good friend. 
Hove you ever been lost? Horoce gets lost one doy and he 
finds o good friend to help him. 

21. BIRTHDAY— Everyone hos a birthday, even Horace the 
House Mouse. The children help Horace celebrote his birthday. 

22. BUS — Everyone sees busses driving on the street. 
Busses toke peoPle where they wont to go. The children wotch 
the people riding on the bus. 

23. KITES— It con be very windy ot this time of yeor. 
Todoy the children hove fun In the wind, flylna their kites. 

24. INSECTS— Bccouse Ifs wormer now our Insect friends 
ore starting to crawl out on the sidewolks ond gross. The 
children talk about some insects. 

25. RAIN— Rol^f roln go owoy; Come ogoln some other 
doy. Today the children talk about weother. 

26. DOGS— Children hove many kinds of pets. Some boys 
ond girls hove o dog. Today, the children see o reol dog ond 
tolk about how to core for him. 

27. CARS— We see mony cors on the street. This lesson 
discusses cors and olto how to be sofe when we're neor them. 

26. EASTER— Eester will soon be here. Children like tMs 
holiday bccouse they see Easter eggs and Eoster boskets and 
sometimes even o reol bunny. 

29. DENTIST— The dentist Is o doctor who tokcs core of 
our teeth. Horoce the House Mouse visits the dentist. 

30. FROGS— This Is the time of yeor when the frogs sit 
beside the pond or Jump In for o swim. The children see o 
reol frog. 

31. BIRDS— Birds fly high In the sky. Birds moke nests to 
live In. The birds ore busy In the springtime. Horoce likes to 
see the birds. 

32. GARDEN-FLOWERS— Do you hove flowers growing neor 
your house? Flowers bloom In the springtime. The children 
leorn obout flowers growing In the gorden. 

33. PLANES— Would the children like to fly up high In the 
sky In o reol plone. On RHYME TIME some of their television 
friends do Just thot. 

34. FISH— Children like to run. Fish like to swim. The chlU 
dren wotch some real fish. 

35. FLAG DAY— Every country hos Its own flog. We hove 
our American flog. The children tolk obout their flog ond leorn 
how they con show they love It. 

36. VACATION SAFETY— Vocotlon Is olmost here. The 
children wont to remember to ploy sofely oil summer long so 
they con come bock to school next September reody for another 
hoppy year. 



ERIC 
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FOR THE LOVE OF ART 

Fifteen, 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate Grades Level 

"If a child has an awareness and a sensitivity to his world 
and what he has learned, he has creative potential. We can 
strengthen this potential by helping him develop confidence in 
his ability to handle the tools of art." 

So states John N. Bobbins, Jr., television teacher of FOR THE 
LOVE OF ART. Teacher Robbins proceeds to develop such stu- 
dent confidence in this art education series. 

Five areas of artistic expression are studied in FOR THE 
LOVE OF ART— drawing, painting, graphics, clay and construc- 
tion. On-camera students participate in each televised lesson. 
Both works by famous artists ... and the art work of the children 
are shared with the student-viewers. Some of the skills discussed 
are designed to fit the average and low-average student while 
others are geared to students who need greater challenge. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from FOR 
THE LOVE OF ART are available on either quadruplex video tape 
or kinescope. A sample copy of the teacher guide may also be 
obtained. 

LESSON SUMMARIES: 



1. LINE AND FORM: By st.4ping, de-fining ond crcot- 
ing dimensions, line corries our eye through all the 
vost experiences we shore in pointing, drowing, 
orchitecture ond noture. 

2. SHAPE AND SPACE: Shope is not only the con- 
figurotton of on object or group of objects, it is 
otso the space surrounding those objects. 

3. FACES AND FIGURES: Students leorn obout the 
foce ond figure by sketching o live model, studying 
limbs ond joints of a skeleton and by looking at 
fomous pointings. 

4. BRUSH PAINTING: Leorning to feel comfortable 
with o brush, to hondle it with ease ond confiderce, 
is o necessory fundamental in pointing. 

5. VARIETY PAINTING I: There ore many tools for 
applying point, beside brushes — sponges, squeeze 
bottles, sticks ond cotton balls. 

6. VARIETY PAINTING 11: The student is encour- 
oged to experiment with different textures of paint 
— spray enomel, finger point, tsmpero/wheot poste 
. . . and with collage effects. 

7. MURAL MAKING: Mural moking hos long been 
on exciting challenge to children. Their uninhibited 
use of color has resulted in often striking and 
beautiful compositions. 

B. GRAPHICS I: The elements of onticipation and 
surprise experienced when transforming a design 
from one surface to onother give printmoking an 
odded oppeal to children. 

9. GRAPHICS II: Vegetoble printing ond "godget" 
printing often bring surprising results. The greot- 
est rewords, however, ore involvement ond personal 
sotisfoction. ^ 

10. GRAPHICS. Ill: Other methods of tronsferring o 
design — stencils, linoleum blocks, printing clay. 
A few decorotive ospects of designing and printing 
ore otso discussed. 

11. CLAY: Children delight in transforming shopeless 
hunks of cloy into ornomentol or functional objects. 
The real thrill is in working the cloy from idea to 
reality. 




JOHN N. KOUUINS JR. 
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PAPIER-MACHE: This moteriol con be used in 
dozens of ways to creote objects that ore omong 
the most beoutiful in three-dimensional ort. 
PAPER SCULPTURE: By scoring, cutting, bending, 
rolling ond folding, flat ordinory construction poper 
con be mogicolly turned into o voriety of three- 
dimensional forms. 

MOBILES AND STABILES: Boloncing and counter- 
boloncing become ideos to chollenge young ortists 
in designing and building o mobile— a sculpture 
using motion as o bosic purpose. 
IS. MASKS: Mosks are dromotic. They can delight 
or frighten the observer ond con be mode from o 
wide variety of moterials, papier-mache, poper bogs, 
or by poper sculpture. 
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RIDE THE READING ROCKET 



Forty, 30*minute lessons 
Grade 1 

The RIDE THE READING ROCKET series Is Ideally a summer 
reading program for children who have just completed first grade. 
Its aim Is to maintain reading skills over the summer months. 

The series and Its accompanying activity book were devel- 
oped in 1965 under the direction of Dr. Jack Humphrey, director 
of reading services for the Evansvllle-Vanderburgh (Indiana) 
School Corporation. The Indiana project was mounted to deter- 
mine If first graders lose In reading ^ability during the summer 
. . . and to see If a television program could be produced which 
might prevent such loss. 

In May 1965. all first graders In the Evansville area (approxi- 
mately 2.500) were given ihe California Reading Test and the 
California Short Test of Mental Maturity. An alternate form of 
the reading test was administered the following September. The 
average loss In reading ability among this group over the summer 
was shown to be: two months ... or 20 per cent. 

In May 1966, a new crop of first graders took the same 
California tests. The group was then given the opportunity to 
view the forty, 30-mlnute programs of rIde THE READING 
ROCKET at home during the summer (one program each week- 
day for eight v/eeks). After September testing of this group. It 
was shown that paritclpants suffered no loss In reading ability 
over the summer months. 

Thus, those children who "rode the reading rocket" were 
found to be two months ahead of the 1965 test group In reading 
ability. Results of the study also Indicated that children who 
watched more than half of the 40 programs actually gained In 
reading ability. Further surveying showed that the 1966 test 
group improved In writing skills and Increased its reading of 
library books. 



(NOTE: The preceding paragraphs should not be construed as 
meaning that RIDE THE READING ROCKET is a validated 
series. Oreat Plains National simply wants to pass on the 
results of testing and research as conducted 6y the Evansville 
educators.) 



Space puppets are used In the production of RIDE THE 
READING ROCKET. Rocko, a boy space puppet from Jupiter 
. . . and Spacetta, a girl space animal from Neptune. The space- 
suited, on-camera teacher. Miss Sandra Altheide. motivates the 
children to play word games with the puppets . . . and the view- 
ing children get the opportunity to correct mistakes made by 
the puppets. The space theme was chosen for RIDE THE READ- 
ING ROCKET because of its appeal to boys — who scored sig- 
nificantly lower on the reading test than the girls. 

Another special feature of the lessons occurs when the rocket 
zeroes in on earth to establish communication with a guest, 
such as: a policeman, librarian, fireman, postman, zoo curator, 
lifeguard, and the like. 

A word about the activity book that accompanies the series: 
each day the teacher explains two or three pages for the children 
to complete . . . and prints a word for the children to copy in 
their word-of-the-day box. Also included are phonics and reading 
comprehension activities as well as fun pages that require visual 
perception skills. Special parts of the book contain the alphabet, 
theme song and attendance chart. There Is also a section to 
record the titles of library books read during the summer. 

Pre-selected lessons from RIDE THE READING ROCKET are 
available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains 
National on either color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing 
package also includes a returnable copy of the activity book for 
the series. 




CREATING ART 

Sixteen^ 20-niinute lessons 
Upper Elementary 



CREATING ART strives to present In these telecasts the up- 
most stimulation (or individual creative expressions, artistic aware- 
ness and appreciation. The programs are designed to help 
children see, create and understand art forms, and to help 
teachers become more knowledgeable about the process of teach- 
ing and motivating children through visual arts. 

The series is a tool for motivation and an exposure to the 
vast world of visual communication; it defines for teachers and 
students the content of art, the relationship of the Individual to 
his visual environment, the visual language of art, and the corre- 
lation between the child's expressions and the artist's expressions. 

The content of the series Is based on the assumptions that: 

— Art is worthwhile for all; 

— Art can help students become more attentive to aesthetic 
dimension; 

— Art can help all students find ways to communicate with 
visual symbols; 

— Art and its many facets have played a vital role In the 
development of our culture, past and present; and 

— Teachers need to organize a quality art program for all 
students. 



There are three parts to this elementary level series. Part 
One deals with LEARNING TO SEE and consists of six programs: 
The Visual Environment, Line and Shape, Texture, Color, Space 
and Movement, and the Subjects of Art. Part Two deals with 
LEARNING TO CREATE ART FORMS and consists of seven pro- 
grams: Creating Art Through Drawing, Printing, Painting, Model- 
ing and Pottery Making, Stitching and Weaving, Collage, and 
Sculpturing. Part Three deals with LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND 
ART and consists of three programs: Understanding the Intent 
of Art and Artists, Making Judgments About Art and Making an 
Aesthetic Statement. 

These telecasts are available in either color or monochrome 
format. Television teacher William Bealmer, is assistant super- 
intendent, Division of Instruction, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 





CREATING ART progrom titlts ond synopiM: 

PART 1: LEARNING TO SEE 

1. LEARNING TO SEE THE VISUAL ENVIRONMENT— helps strengthen 
tht student's oworencss to his vlsuol world and to snon>tn sensi- 
tivity to people, oblects and things. 

2. LEARNING TO SEE LINE AND SHAPE— helps the student learn about 
line and shape and to expose him to these art elements as they 
oppeor in his visual world. 

3. LEARNING TO SEE TEXTURE— helps the student see texture ond 
become owore of octuol os well as created textures. 

4. LEARNING TO SEE COLOR— helps the student explore the world of 
color and to grasp meonings and significance In the use of color. 

5. LEARNING TO SEE SPACE AND MOVEMENT— helps the student 
sense vorlous motions which occur ond to see the relotionships of 
spoce ond motion to vlsuol expression. 

6. LEARNING TO SEE THE SUBJECTS OF ART— shows the student the 
sources and inspirotion for subject motter for visuol expressions. 

PART 2: LEARNING TO CREATE ART FORMS 

7. DRAWING— helps students learn obout drawing ond to find woy< 
to use lino to create quolity drawings. 

8. PRINTING— helps students learn the techniques of printing ond 
how these con be utillted for visuol expressions. 

9. PAINTING— helps students leorn about using point and other 
medio for pointing. 

10. MODELING AND POTTERY MAKING— helps students experiment 
with a plastic moteriol and to construct objects of cloy. 

11. STITCHING AND WEAVING— helps students leorn vorious tech- 
niques in combining threods and fobrlcs. 

12. COLLAGE MAKING— helps students find ways to combine various 
medio. 

13. SCULPTURING— helps students build and design threeodimensionol 
forms. 

?ART 3: LBARNING TO UNDERSTAND ART 

14. THE INTENT OF ART AND ARTISTS— helps students reolite the 
intent of ortists and what they believe about their own expressions. 

15. THE JUDGMENn ABOUT ART— helps students develop b criticol 
and oppreciotive oHitude obout o work of art. 

U. AN AESTHETIC STATEMENT— helps students develop a feeling 
obout on ortist, how he works, and how he utitites the elements 
of ort. 



Produced for Office of the Superintendont of Public Instruction, State of Illinois 
... by Bradley University TV Center at WIRL-TV, Peoria, Illinois 
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SOUNDS LIKE MAGIC 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 

This speech development course has as Its primary objective 
the proper formulation of good speaking haklts In first graders- 
through the use of sound stimulation and listening activities. 

Oral communication Is perhaps the par&mounif and primary 
consideration In the learning process. We are constantly made 
aware, In today's world, of the need for clear and articulate 
speech. The child's ability to properly express himself and to 
communicate his thoughts, feelings and desires to others Is of 
vital importance In the development of a happy, well-adjusted 
personality. 

To assure such development In the first grader Is the basic 
reason for this course but there are other objectives. SOUNDS 
LIKE MAGIC Is also designed as an enrichment program — to 
present stories, poetry and records not only for speech stimula- 
tion but for this enrichment purpose. The development of physical 
dexterity In the child— through relaxing exercises, tongue ^nd lip 
exercises and finger-play activities— Is another aim of the tele- 
course. 

IMPORTANT: ''Sounds Like Magic'* Is In no way intended to 
take the place of the speech therapist or the services such a 
person performs. The series deals with sounds and sounds alone. 
The phonetic approach of associating sounds with letters Is not 
dealt with In the telecourte. 

The teacher's guide accompanying the series notes that: 
"Speech Improvement Is not speech correction— It Is the general 
Improvement of over-all speech patterns. Therefore, this series Is 
aimed to help not only boys and girls who may have some speech 
difficulty but also to help all children develop good speech 
habits." 

The telecourse also counts a number of objectives related 
directly to the speech development teacher herself: 

-*To stimulate teachers and children to an awareness of the 
Importance of good speech; 

—To provide the primary school teacher with a variety of 
experiences to develop listening skills as needed by her group 
of children; and 

—To suggest and demonstrate many activities to aid the 
classroom teacher In stimulating good speech habits In her 
students. 

Each lesson outline in the teacher's guide contains the fol- 
lowing Information: objectives, preparation for viewing, descrip- 
tion of telecast, follow-up activities and bibliography. 

Teacher Marjorle Berg notes In an Introduction to the guide: 
"This television series Is not Intended to become a burden on 
the already heavy curriculum schedule. Many of the activities 
suggested In this guide may be Integrated with the existing 
schedule." 

The lesson numbers and titles of SOUNDS LIKE MAGIC: 



TV TEACHER .MAKJOKIE KEUC u-.as .1 speech iher.apisl 
for I lie Oiiiiilui Piil)lic Siliools before joitiint; I lie stMX of 
KVNU ill ()<loliiT ino.'i. .\ ti;ilite of lowii, Mrs. Berg received 
luT Kiulu'lor of .Arts <lfj;ree in spci'<li ;iiid spcccli piilliology 
from llie Sl;ile t'tiitersiiy of Iou;i. .She is ptesetilly engaged 
ill gr;ulii;ile Kork ai ilie I'nitersiiy of Omalia. One of tier 
Itvo sons, Laurence (see ml), plays ".Mr. Widgil" in the 
SOl'NDS LIKE M.ACIC: series. He fades in and out, in vary- 
ing si/es, during ilie lessons— adding a loucli o( '^magic** to 
ilie ainiospliere of ilie lelecourse. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



1. TherA'i Magic In Good Speech 

2. Tricks We Can Do 

3. Let'i Listen 

4. Our Magic Bubble Pop 

5. Singing with the Leprechauns 

6. Fairies* Fun and Fancy 

7. Off on a Magic Carpet 
6. Mother Cooseland 

9. Some Surprises 
10. Dreamland 



11. Further Dreamland Adventures 

12. 1 Choose Chocolate 

13. Jars of Jelly and Jam 
U. Be Calm* Be Careful 

15. Ghosts and Goblins 

16. Rabbits, Rabbits and More Rabbits 

17. Our Magic Brew 
le. The Princely Troll 

19. Brownie and the Gremlin 

20. Freddie* the Cricket 



21. The Magic Brew of R-R.R-R 

22. Surprise ! ! Sparkling Stars ! ! 

23. Sky Snoopers 

24. The Magic Brew of S-S*S-S 

25. Slinky and Bllnky, the Gnomes 

26. Clues of the Flylntf Fairies 

27. Our Glittering Playmates 
29. The Magic Brew of L-L-L-L 

29. Magic Endings 

30. Our Speech Rainbow 



Produced by Metropolitan Omaha Educational Broadcasting Association at KYNE-TV 
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AVENIDA DE INGLES 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Primary Grades 

AVENIDA DE INGLES is designed (or Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren who. upon entering school, find themselves faced with a 
number of problems — a language barrier, cultural differences, 
and adjustment to a new and foreign daily routine. 

The series represents a balanced presentation of what is 
known about linguistics . . . and the role of motivation In language 
learning. Program content is designed to encourage the viewers 
to want to learn and use English, while still maintaining a positive 
attitude toward their native language. The teaching content em- 
phasizes responses to questions, commands and assertions. And. 
although the lessons are designed for follow-up by the classroom 
teacher* the lessons are not totally dependent on such follow-up. 

Teacher/producer Nick Santiago becomes the on-camera Don 
Nicolas. Fantasy settings, puppets and special guests greet 
the classroom viewers as Don Nicolas Invites the children to 
meet him In the courtyard of his home. In addition to the court- 
yard meetings, visits to stores and other places of Interest along 
the avenlda help reinforce the idea that AVENIDA DE INGLES is 
a very special street where very special people live— special 
people because everyone there can speak or Is learning to 
speak a second language. 

The teaching content consists of patterns selected for: (1) high 
frequency and immediate usability in the classroom and peer 
environment: and (2) the absence of multiple predictable struc- 
tural and/or pronunciation problems. The sequence of patterns 
progresses from shorter to longer utterances. The general pro- 
cedure used for teaching and recycling in AVENIDA DE INGLES 
is: 

Program A— Pattern X is presented initially for listen- 
ing comprehension and sound saturation 
in a dramatized situation. 
Program B^Pattern X is taught to the viewer. Pattern 

Y Is presented initially. 
Program C^Pattern X is reviewed and practiced. Pat- 
tern Y is taught Pattern Z is introduced. 
— £acK pattern is recycled for review practice periodically 

throughout the series. 
-^Patterns are introduced in a series of dialogues, making up 
'.neaningfui units. These units progress from the simple to the 
more complex. 

— 'Periodic evaluation programs provide opportunities for the 
viewer and the classroom teacher to assess comprehension. 

Pre-3elected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE (phrases Introduced for comprehension 
in each lesson): 

1. "HI" ond "By»" 

2. "Com* htrt." 

3. "Sit down." "Slond up," Thonk you" ond "You'rt wtlcomt." 

4. Conllnutt Iho iludy off iho phroitt: "Thonk you" ond "You'rt wtl- 
como." 

8. "Moy I hovo o ?" 

6. "How oro your' ond "Ftno, Ihonk you." 

7. "Whofs Ihot?" ond "Ifi o " 

5. "Whofs Ihol?" ond '^ol do you hovo?" 

9. "Whofs Ihol?" ond "D^ you wont it?" ond "No, thonk you." 

10. "Do you wont It?" ond "Ytfl« plooio." 

11. "Whol oro you doine?" 

12. "I'm lumping ropo." ond "I'm (ilrolching, running^ hopping). 

13. "Whoffo'i Iho (cool, iwoolor, hoi, wolch)?" ond "Ifi on Iho (bod, loblo, 
choir, lolovlflon# rocord ployor)." 

14. "Ifs on Iht (choir, bod)." ond "No, Ift not on Iho (cholr« bod)." 
ond "I'm (polling, ilopling, culling)." 




NICK SANTIAGO 



15. "Whoro art you going?" ond 'To iho (iloro« houio).' 
U. "It's o (big, lilllo) (hoi, pencil, bono)." 
17. "Whofg Iho moHor?" ond "My (hood, ilomoch, Ihrool) hurti." 
IS. "Il't undor Iho (bonch, wogon« Irlcycio, Iruck)." 

19. "Do you woni lo ploy (doctor, boll, lumpropo)?" ond "(Okoy, Ytt)!" ond 
"Lot's ploy (doctor, boll, lumpropo)." 

20. "Whol do you wont?" ond "I wont lomo (coko« milk), plooio." 

21. "Whoro'i Corloi?" ond "Ho'i In Iho (hot, bog, box)." 

22. "Plooio bring mo two (con, condy bort, fflowon)." 

23. "I wont lomo (opplot, ponclb) ond lomo (bonono>« croyoni)." ond 
"Whoro oro Ihoyr ond "Tho/ro on Iho iholff." 

24. "How mony (opplot, bononoi, wogont« ponclb) do you loo?" ond "Count 
Ihom." 

25. "Whoro oro you going?" ond "To iho llbrory." 

24. "Bo corofful." 

27. "Moy I go to Iho libroryr 

25. "Whoro It ho going?" ond "To Iho (tloro, ployground)." 

29. Rovlow 

30. Rovlow 

30A. Optlonol^Holowoon Sptclol 
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TV TE/VCHER: JOANNE DESMOND 



SOUNDS TO SAY 

Twenty-five, 15-minute lessons 
Grades 1 or 2 

This course Is planned for use as an Introductory phonics 
program with the first grade ... for review with the second 
grade ... or for remedial work with any children who have not 
mastered the abilities Involved. It should not be thought of as 
a complete phonics program but rather as a supplement to any 
phonics program in use at the school. 

Phonics is the study of the speech equivalents of printed 
symbols. In reading, the reader Is Involved in the use of these 
sounds when pronouncing the printed words. It Is Important, 
therefore, for children to learn the phonic skills and to use this 
knowledge when they meet new or unfamiliar words. 

This Introductory course to phonics deals with the recognition 
of speech sounds. The ability to hear sounds In words Is neces- 
sary If the child Is to use phonics. Hearing sounds In words, 
therefore. Is the first acquired phonic knowledge and this ability 
Is the one particularly stimulated and encouraged In this course. 

Television teacher Joanne Desmond received her Bachelor 
of Science degree from Northwestern University In 1958. She 
has had classroom teaching experience In speech, English and 
social studies in the San Francisco, Cal., school system and 
worked as a recreation therapist and teacher at Babies' Hospital 
of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center In New York City. 
Miss Desmond has also had extensive experience In the theatrical 
and commercial television fields. 

The lessons in the course are designed to stimulate Interest 
In words and arouse a desire to develop a reading vocabulary. 
Provision Is also made for individual differences in ability by 
introducing vocabulary for the children able to master It as well 
as sounds for children of all learning levels to Imitate. 

A comprehensive teacher's guide contains outlines and sum- 
maries of alt the lessons along with suggested practice projects. 

The course is divided into four units-— consonants, vowels, 
homophones and rhyming words and applied phonics. 

The first unit concerns itself with studying various conso- 
nants — s, c, p, f. d, I, n, and k — as beginning sounds, along with 
follow-up studies of the letter$. There are also programmed acti- 
vities for the other consonants. Three of the lessons In the first 
unit explore letter blends (I.e. "ch," "si," "br") and offer appro- 
priate follow-up activities. 

The second unit — on vowels — discusses the short a, short e, 
short I and the short sounds of o and u. There are also sug- 
gested follow-up activities and a review of vowels. 

The third unit, dealing with homophones, studies those letters 
which sound alike but look different and, conversely, those letters 
which look alike but sound different. 

The final unit constitutes exercises in applied phonics. What 
the student has learned Is put to use through rhyming games. 

Quad tapes or a kine of typical lessons from the course— and 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide— are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There Is no charge for this service. The potential user 
should understand, however, that only a few representative 
lessons from the course are available as a part of this "no 
obligation'* sampling service. 
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Produced by The 21-inch Classroom, Boston, Mass., at WGBH-TV 



CARRASCOLENDAS 

Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
Grades t and 2 



The aim of the CARRASCOLENDAS telecourse is to facilitate 
the bMfngual education of Mexican-American chiidren. The 
Spanish word Carrascolendas translates; *1ocal festival". 

The CARRASCOLENDAS series features elementary school 
children and unusual residents of the imaginary CARRAS- 
COLENDAS community (including actors and actresses in fanciful 
costumes . . . and puppets) in short humorous dramatizations. 
The skits emphasize — in a fun and frolic form — situation-con- 
cepts in the areas of social studies, self-awareness, linguistic 
development and school readiness. Adding to the variety of the 
programs is the use of "quick takes" of cartoon drawings and 
filmed visits to such locations as a zoo and a circus. 

Featured residents of the imaginery community (whero both 
Spanish and English are spoken) include a lion named Agapito 
Gomez y Gomez y Gomez; Don Pedro, a Jack-of-all trades, and his 
friend Marieta; and "tigerburger'* cook, Mr. Jones. Executive 
producer of the series, Aida Barrera. is narrator/teacher, assisted 
by Jose Vilarreal. Two other members of the cast are Manolin 
and Ruperto, puppets made especially for the CARRASCO- 
LENDAS series by puppet designer George Latshaw of Macedonia, 
Ohio. 

A study of CARRASCOLENDAS, conducted by the Center for 
CommunicalTon Research at the University of Texas, stated that 
'•viewing CARRASCOLENDAS had the effect of improving the 
children's performance In overall language behavior in both Span- 
ish and English. The stJdy was designed to test student improve- 



ment for both languages in five areas: multi-cultural social 
environment of the Mexican-Amefican child, language skills, 
symbolic representation, physical environment, and cognitive 
processes. 

The children were divided into two groups — viewers and 
non-viewers of the programs. Each of the groups was sub-divided 
on the basis of grade (first and second) and according to whether 
they were currently participating in a standard classroom or in 
an ongoing bi-lingual class. Testing was conducted in both 
English and Spanish before the series began and at its conclu- 
sion. 

The test results showed a definite improvement in the bi- 
lingual abilities of the students. The English tests Indicated that 
second graders who watched the show Improved their knowledge 
of the multi-cultural social environment. Students in both grades 
showed improvement in the areas of physical environment, and 
cognitive development, as well as in overall language behavior. 
In the Spanish testing, viewers did better than non-viewers on the 
total language score. 

In addition to the thirty lessons of CARRASCOLENDAS. there 
are also three, 30-minute teacher utilization programs. 

Pre-selected lessons from CARRASCOLENDAS are available 
for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National 
on either quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc 
videocassetVes. The previewing package also Includes a return- 
able copy of a teacher's guide for the series. 



LISTEN AND SAY 



Thirty-two, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



LISTEN AND SAY consists of two series of sixteen lessons 
each to aid in the classroom phonics program. The first series 
(lessons 1 through 16) is concerned with consonant sounds; the 
second (lessons 17 through 32) introduces vowel study. 

The first series is designed to help first grade children: 

1. become aware of some of the consonant sounds they will 
meet in early reading; 

2. learn to listen for and produce these consonant sounds 
correctly; 

3. begin ear training procedures which will serve as a part 
of the regular phonics program; and 

4. Identify the written letter which represents the spoken 
sound. 

The major purposes of the second series are to: 

1. introduce the concept that letters have more than one 
sound; 

2. teach the letter names of the vowels; 

3. develop auditory awareness and discrimination of vowel 
sounds; 

4. present the long and short sound for each vowel; 

5. Introduce the diacritical marks, breve and macron; and 

6. develop a few common vowel generalizations which are an 
aid in learning to read. 

Each lesson follows the same basic plan: (I) a few moments 
are spent In relaxation exercises to Insure readiness for the 
lesson; (11) a new sound is introduced through a story which 
provides much repetition of the sound being taught; (111) direc- 
tions for speaking the sound are given and pupils are asked to 
repeat the sound correctly and identify the letter which repre- 
sents the sound; (IV) a phonics ear training activity involves 
pupils In identifying the new sound; and (V) an independent work 
assignment completes the lesson. 

LISTEN AND SAY Is not a complete phonics program for the 
first grade. Rather, the series of lessens Is planned as a major 
resource or supplement to the regular phonics program and 
should be vastly expanded by the classroom teacher. Second 
grade children may use these programs for a phonics review of 
sounds learned In the first grade. 

Television teacher for LISTEN AND SAY Is Dr. Adah Miner. 
Dr. Miner's range of experience In public education Includes 
elementary classroom teaching, clinical work In speech and hear- 
ing, supervision of Instruction, teacher education and curriculum 
development. She presently holds the post of assistant super- 
intendent of Instruction for the Shoreline public schools In Seattle; 
Washington. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no*cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV Teacher 
ADAH MINER 



LISTEN AND SAY progrom fiftcs: 

CONSONANTS AND DIGRAPHS 

1. The "S" Sound— >"Mr. Som's Uttio Tire*' 
The "M" Sound— >"Moybe the Mouse Might" 
The "F" Sound— >"Flfi Is Frightened" 
The "B" Sound— '"Betty's Bonnet" 
The "T" Sound— "The Titc^est T»«k" 
The "R" Sound — "Reddy Rooster's Now Toil" 
The "H" Sound— '"Honnoh's New Hot" 
The "K" or Hord "C" Sound— >"Corolino Cot's Cough" 
Th« "N" Sound — "Nobody's Nose" 
The "L" Sound — "The Leoning Lodder" 
The "D" Sound— '"Dick's Dog" 
The "W" Sound— '"Willie Wotermellon" 
The "WH" Sound— >"Whoo*oo*oo« I Wont to Go!" 



2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

IS. 
16. 



The "SH" Sound — ^"Shermon's Wish" 
The "TH" Sound — ^"Thimble, Thimble Is My Nome" 
The "CH" Sound— '"Chorlie, The Chubby Chipmunk" 



yOVflLS ....... 

17. lntro#*uction to the Vowels— -"The Five Mogic Brothers" 

18. Long "A" — "April's Apron" 

19. Short "A"— "Andy ond the Apple" 

20. Long "E"— "The Teeny Weeny Eer 

21. abort "E"— "The Elephont Who Wonted to Go Upstoirs" 

22. Long "I"— "Ido's Ice Creom" 

23. Short "I" — ^"Inky the Imp" 

24. Long "0"— "Ole's Old Overolls" 

25. Short "0"— "The Ox in the Box" 

26. Long "U" — "Jh^ Unicorn in the Uniform" 

27. Short "U"— "Uncle Umber's Umbrello" 

28. "When Two Vowels Go Wolking" 

29. "How the Lozy "E" Ronch Got Its Nome" 

30. "Corl ond the Corner Morket" 

31. "A Sometimes Vowel" 

32. "The Long ond Short of It" 
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HABLO ESPANOL 

One*hundred, 15*minute lessons 
Grade 5 

This first course in Spanish is primarily concerned with teaching 
fifth grade students to understand and speak Spanish. The ies- 
sons are planned for three-a-week screenings and are organized 
in units by subjects. For Instance, one block of lessons covers 
greetings, courtesies and farewells. Another block deals with the 
family. The student is familiarized with patterns of speech during 
the telecourse and then, in the 15-minute follow-up period, uses 
the knowledge in the performance of games, pantomimes and 
the like. 



I 



HABLO MAS ESPANOL 



Sixty*four, 15*minute lessons 
Grade 6 



As in the preceding course, this second-year Spanish series 
uses the conversational approach along with the Introduction of 
some carefully controlled simple reading and writing exercises. 
It too follows a 15-mlnute telecast and 15-mlnute follow-up for* 
mat — but lessons are screened on a two-a-week basis. 



This two-year sequence in Spanish language Instruction 
was developed through a carefully controlled research pro* 
gram in the Denver Public Schools. Through this research 
were determined practices that produced the highest profi* 
clency in student achievement. TV TEACH I ER 

Originally used for the fifth and slxtil grades, it should 
be noted that the series could be equally as effective in any 
of the upper elementary grades. 



The testing periods, which are also administered via 
television, represent the most advanced thinking in test con* 
structk)n for evaluating foreign language comprehension. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obtigation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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Produced by the Denver Public Schools at KRMA-TV 



LEARNING OUR LANGUAGE 



Sixty-four. 20-ininute lessons 
Grades 3 and 4 




This language arts series Is designed to be used throughout 
the school year. The topics include five separate units of work: 
listening skills, dictionary study, creative writing, speaking and 
spelling, and reading enrichment. 

The telecasts are designed so that the classroom teacher may 
use the television series as an integral part of the total language 
arts program and still reserve time to meet Individual needs of 
pupils, to extend the television lessons or to present other phases 
of the language arts program. 

Major objectives for this series are: 

1. To develop interest, pride and respect for the English lan- 
guage; 

2. To learn to communicate effectively; 

3. To develop powers of observation, sensory Imagery, per- 
sonification and interpretation; 

4. To expand ability to reason, generalize and draw con- 
clusions; 

5. To acquire specific language skills and knowledge In dic- 
tionary stuuy. spelling, speaking, listening and creative 
writing; and 

6. To extend reading interests beyond the basic reader. 



Television teacher for LEARNING OUR LANGUAGE Is Dr. Adah 
Miner. Dr. Miner's range of experience in public education In- 
cludes elementary classroom teaching, clinical work In speech 
and hearing, supervision of instruction, teacher education and 
curriculum development. She presently holds the post of assistant 
superintendent of Instruction for the Shoreline public schools In 
Seattle. Washington. She holds A.B. and M.A; degrees from the 
University of Washington, and a Ph.D. degre from the University 
of Wisconsin. Her profeslonal writing Includes work on curriculum 
guides and courses of study and she Is the author of several 
articles appearing In educational journals. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sotte. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide eiccompanying the series. 



LEARNING OUR LANGUAGE program lilies: 

UNIT I: LISTENING SKILLS 

Eoch of these twelve progroms Introduces one new listening skill, moving 
from the simple to the highly complex. Purposes for listening include: (o) 
getting the moin ideo; (b) noticing important detoils; (c) orronging ideos in 
the proper order; (d) following directions; (e) predicting on outcome; (f) en- 
riching the vocobulory; ond (g) enioying listening experiences. 

1. Wiggle Your Eors 

2. Words Make the Difference 
' The BIG Ideo 

Then What Hoppened? 
Picture Words 
Do You Follow Me? 
Heor ond Know 
Now What? 
Listen and LaiMih 
My Very Own Eors 
Listen to Ask 



3. 
4. 

S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 

12. Are You Listening? 
UNIT II: DICTIONARY SKILLS 

Eoch of these fifteen telecasts introduces o new skill ot each presenta- 
tion which aids in using the dictionory efficiently os o source of word 
meaning, spelling ond pronunciotion. Student dictionories ore necessary for 
pa rtici potion. 

13. Meeting o New Friend 

14. The Alphabet Goes to Work 

1 5. Two Words for One 

16. Do You Meon It? 

17. More Thon One 

18. Exchange Words 

19. Another Clue 

20. They Chonge Their Tune 

21. More Chonges 

22. When Two Mokes One 

23. Can You Divide? 

24. A Little Mark or Two 

25. Lefs Get to the Root of It 

26. Spell It Right 

27. Are You a Word Detective? 
UNIT III: CREATIVE WRITING 

This series of twelve lessons introduces creotive writing as on outlet for 
self-expression. Eoch telecost suggests familiar topics for writing, stimulotes 
Imaglnotlon and motivates the writing which should follow the telecost. In 
oddition, at leost one written language skill is presented ot each telecast. 
TAe importonce of fresh ideas, o creotive opprooch ond writing iklils ii 
shown, eoch in Its proper relationship. 

28. This Is My Life 

29. "It's All the Weother We Got" 

30. Fur and Feathers 

31. A Delicious, Frogront, Colorful Bong! 

32. The Talking Moilbox 

33. The Loveliness of Words 

34. Rlng-o-Jing-Jing 

35. I Wish I Hod Known 

36. If I Were 

37. Pictures With Words 

38. The Why of It 

39. Out of This World 

UNIT IV: SPEAKING AND SPELLING 

This series of twelve telecasts combines speaking ond spelling skills. 
Each telecost provides on opportunity to leorn, proctice ond begin to estob- 
lish careful habits of visuol ond ouditory discriminnrion ond ^stlnct utter- 
ance. The relationship of phonetics to spelling and spooking is shown. 

40. How It Come About 

41 . Soy What You Meon 

42. Discovering P/oblems 



^3. Starting ond Stopping Sounds 
More About Stopping Sounds 



44. 

as. 

46. 
47. 
48. 



It Yokes Two 
A Big Difference 
Influencing Eoch Other 
Brooking Op Words 

49. Wcrd Surprises 

50. Word Arithmetic 
Doing Awoy With Domons 

EXPLORING WITH BOOKS 
This series of thirteen telecosts present stories, poems ond books ond 
ore planned to encouroge viewers to extend their rcoding intcresH. The 
bibNogrophy includes both modern and classics and provides vocobulory 
levels from opproxlinptely grode two to orode five or six. Library skills ore 
introduced only briefly ond ore left to the classroom teocher to expond os 
she wishes. 

S2. Adventure Is Yours 

Fofrles ond Giants ond Elves ond Such 
Here Comes the Porode 
The Right Book for You 

56. Funnybone Ticklers 

57. Reolly ond Truly 

58. When Amerlco Wos Young 

59. They Mode Our Country Great 

60. Meet the Author 

61. Friends Here and There 

62. Toles Your Grondpo Heord 
Friends Around the World 
Singing Words 



ONlVVj 



S3. 
S4. 
SS. 



63. 
64. 
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Produced by MPATI at WHA-TV, University of Wisconsirit IVIadison 



BB S COVER THE GLOBE 

Twelve, 15-minute lessons 
Primary and Intermediate Levels 



BB'S COVER THE GLOBE is a different and creative ap- 
proach to teaching the basic fundamentals of map and globe 
skills. 

Major activity in the lessons centers about the adventures of 
super salesman Breezy Barnhiff and his young friend and assist- 
ant. Bartholomew. Breezy, often confused by his lack of a sense 
of direction, rapidly learns the basic map and globe usage skills; 
and, in turn, presents this information to the viewing students. 

The series begins with a presentation of simple map making 
and evolves into more advanced skills as map symbols, cardinal 
directions, map scales and parallels and meridians are taught. 

The brightly colored, stylized sets of BB'S COVER THE GLOBE 
are designed to create interest and stimulate learning. They de- 
pict such locations as a pirate island, an Indian reservation, a 
warehouse office, a bus station, a school, and an early-day air- 
plane. The musical theme of the series is reminiscent of a player 
piano. 



NOTE: In addition to the regular lessons summarized below, 
there is also available a 30-minute in-service program which 
constitutes an overview of SB'S COVER THE GLOBE. It con- 
tains lesson excerpts with suggestions for follow-up and an 
explanation of the concepts taught. 



Pre-selected lessons from BB*S COVER THE GLOBE are 
available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains 
National on either color quadruplex video tape. 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing 
package aslo includes a returnable copy of a teacher's guide 
for the series. 




Number and purpOM • lummarlai lor lha laiioni of SB'S COVER THE GLOBE: 

1. MAKING MAP PLANS — io damonilraia thai map lymboli show lha Iota- 
lloni ol various placai and Ihingi on maps; Io aiplaln thai maps halp ut 
•how lomaona whal an araa looks Ilka; lo undarsland how lo maka simpla 
maps. 

2. CONCEPT OF MAPS AND GLOBES ~ 10 daflna a globa and lamlllarlza 
pupils with handling globas: lo daflna mapa and acqualnl pupils wllh lha 
values ol lhase; |o aiplaln ihal a map shows part ol iha earth's surface that 
Is else shown on lha globe; lo eiplein ihel this seme eree mey eppeer differ- 
ently on the mep end the globe beceuse ol curved lines: to explein mep 
distortion. 

3. CARDINAL DIRECTIONS — to teem to orient one's direction; to be 
eble to show, when one direction Is known, where ell directions ere; to 
leem where north is. 

4. DEVISING MAP SYC^BOLS: REINFORCING CARDINAL DIRECTIONS — 
to discuss the need lor map symbols; to preciice devising simple symbols on 
meps; to prectice mep meking; lo relnlorce the lour cerdlnel directions; to 
define mep key; to llluslreie different typee of meps. 

5. MAP SCALES — to show Ihel e mep scele measures distance on e 
mep in relelion to dislence on the eerth; io show Ihel e scele Is neceeeery 
to determine dislence beceuse most meps cannot be drewn lull scele* 

6. INTERPRETING MAP SYMBOLS — to show Ihel symbols within eny 
one mep must be consistent; lo llluetrate ihel certein symbols ere ollen used 
on meny meps to meen the same Ihlnge; lo emphesize ihel the key (legend) 
tells us whet perticuler symbols e Tiep le using. 

7. MAP MAKING SKILLS » to relnlorce the tnlerpreieilon ol mep symbols; 
to show Ihel mep symbols ere stand erd end thel different meps mey use 
eymbols to represent different things; to eirese the correct use ol the mep key. 

8. TOPOGRAPHIC FEATURES (I) — to present the following lopcgrephic 
feelures: river, delie. mouth end ees; to exptein end discuss these lopogrephic 
feelures; to give preciice In toceling iheee leeiures on meps end globes. 

9. TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES (it) |o continue the explenellon of cer- 
tein lopogrephlcel leeiures — tdding ihOM larms: strell. cenel, Isthmus, 
penlnsule end islend; lo discuse end to provide preciice In loceling these 
lopogrephlcel leeiures on meps end globes. 

10. INTERPRETING POLITICAL MAPS ^ to help pupils underslend whet e 
polltlcel mep is; to clerlly politlcet dlvlelon — countries, eleles. counties, 
cities, towns — on e polllicel mep; lo leech pupils Id he eble to get Inlorme- 
lion Irom polltlcel meps; to shew how politlcet mepe chenge ee e country'e 
territory ehe.nges; to present historical political meps ol steiee. 

11. INTERPRETING WEATHER MAPS to leech puplle |o be eble to 
Interpret the besic symbols used on weeiher meps; to leech pupils ebout these 
weelher Instruments; thermometer, beromeier. enemomeier. hygrometer; to 
deflne meteorologist; lo explein air oreeeure. both h^gh end low. 

12. INTRODUCING PARALLELS AND MERIDIANS — to explain the grid 
ovstem as the network ol lines on the mep or globe end es e help In toceling 
pieces; to deflne end lllustrete perellele of leltlude end merldlene ol longitude; 
to llluslreie ihel perellels run eesi and west end meesure dlsleiioe north 
and eoulh. end ihel merldlene run north and e9ulh end meesure dislence east 
and west. 
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LANGUAGE CORNER 

Thirty. 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 

LANGUAGE CORNER points toward instilling in the child the 
realization that he has a gift to share through his own way of 
expression. The course Is designed to help the student discover 
the many ways of communicating through this special gift and 
to properly react to other's communicative efforts. 

The series stresses not only the spokon and written language 
of words, phrases and sentences, but also facial expressions, 
bodily Movements, voice quality, rate of speed, pitch, emphasis, 
phrasing and drama. 

Television teacher Mrs. Hope Mitchell brings eight years of 
classroom experience before the Instructional television camera. 
In addition to classroom teaching, Mrs. Mitcheirs career has 
included experience in children's theatre, creative drama for 
children, monologues and book reviews. 

For several years she was associated with a well-known intern- 
national school of personal improvement, teaching and lecturing 
as well as appearing In commercial films and television com- 
mercials. She took her Bachelor of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver and has taught in the public schools of Denver 
and Alamosa, Colo., and Henrico County, Virginia. 

A useful teacher's guide previews the activities undertaken 
In each telelesson, offers a vocabulary list and contains a list- 
ing of suggested follow-up projects. Mrs. Mitchell notes that the 
television lessons are designed to supplement the regular class- 
room program. 

Each program is complete in itself but, of course, participation 
In each of the lessons on a continuous basis will make the entire 
series more meaningful. In a message to the classroom teacher, 
Mrs. Mitchell notes: **The series should present some happy 
learning experiences which you may simplify or embellish with 
activities to meet the needs and Interests of your class." 

The lesson titles and /or lesson topics In LANGUAGE 
CORNER: 



1. Listening 

2. Sharing Elfectlvaly 

3. Being Friendly and Kind 

4. A Walk In the Woods 

5. Imagination Can Be Many Things 

6. Write Stories About Daydreams 
' 7. Communicating Through Art 

8. Fairy Tales 
' 9, Fun With a Chaxi 

{ 10. Story by the Teacher 

11. Writing on An Interesting and Complete Thought 

12. Christmas 

\ 13. Vocabulary 

14. Synonyms 

15. Speech Lesson 
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16. Speech and Telephone 

17. Poetry Out Loud 

18. Biography 

19. Latter Writing 

20. Autobiography 

21. Puppet Show 

22. Hands Communicate 

23. Communicating With Your Body 

24. Communicating Through Poetry and Monologues 

25. Observation and Conversation 

26. The Library 

27. Telling a Story 

26. The Fun of Reading 

29. A Book Review 

30. Review of the Telecourse 



Pre*selecteo lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U*Matlc vldeocas« 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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PROJECT SURVIVAL 

Intermediate and Junior High Levels 
Eleven^ 20-minute lessons 

PROJECT SURVIVAL is designed to assist students in building 
upon basic map and globe skills and to further develop such 
skills. A lower grade level series in this subject area is BB*S 
COVER THE GLOBE, also distributed by Great Plains National 
and described elsewhere in this catalog. 

The lessons of PROJECT SURVIVAL center about the activities 
of Kadet Evor. a spaceman from another universe. Evor must 
successfully complete a survival mission on the planet Earth by 
learning map and globe skills. 

The series begins with an explanation of orientating to the 
direction north and to the other directions. Each lesson moves 
through the various map and globe skills, continually building 
and reviewing until the culmination lesson on road maps. This 
final lesson offers a practical approach to the skills learned 
throughout the entire series. 

By means of a monitor screen on the orbiting mother space- 
craft, other space kadets. as well as the viewing pupils, are able 
to watch Evor*s progress and learn as he does. 

Numerous effects and the elaborate spacecraft set are de* 
signed to capture the viewing student's interest as are the earth 
locations visited by Evor. The space mood is further heightened 
by an appropriate musical theme. 

Pre-selected lessons from PROJECT SURVIVAL are available 
for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National 
on either color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and white 
kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing pack* 
age also includes a returnable copy of a teacher's guide for the 
series. 
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Tllitt and purpota-tuiriintrltt lor Iht ItMont of PROJECT SURVIVAL: 

1. LOOKING NORTHWARD lo ricognlit Ihtl Iht Mrth*t tilt polnit 
loword Iho North Slor; to Idtnli'y woyt ol loctling iho dirocilon '*north/* lo 
roccrjnizo lhal a compova naadia alwaya polnit north; to daflna a compaat 
root and lo aiplaln lia v«tlua. 

2. KNOWING WHERE V0i;'5)F. QoiNQ — lo idantlfy that aoulh la atwaya 
oppoalla north: lo idanlily lhal aaai la lo lha right and watt la lo lha laft 
whan lacing north; lo identify lhal aaai and waai ara alwaya oppoalla aach 
olhar; to Idanlily lhal northaaai llaa baiwaan north and aaai, aoulhaaai Maa 
baiwaan toulh and aaai, northwtti litt btlwttn north and watt, touthwtti 
Mtt btlwttn toulh tnd wttt 

3. MAP SCALES: HOW AND WHY? — to idtntlly that a mtp tctit rtltitt 
dittanca on a map to ditltnct on ttrlh; to rtcogrUa lhal nol alt mtpt utt 
Iht ttma tea la; lo racognlza lhal lo ba abia lo computa ditltnct on mapa 
ona mutt mtttura tnd rtltit iht mttturtmtnl ol tha land araa lo lha map 
tcala; lo compuia diaianca on mtpt; lo drtw timpit mtpt lo tctlt. 

4. ANQLELANO — lo idtnllly tngitt; lo idtnlify anglaa at t mttnt ol 
mttturing dltlanca on mtpt; lo rtcogniit ihtt tngitt ara ma«aurad In <*aora«»t; 
lo dtmontlraia lha prolracior; lo corradly uta lha prolracior in maaturing 
anglat. 

5. THE CASE FOR MAPS AND GLOBES -~ lo rtcogniia lhal a gioba It a 
irua modal ol lha aarlh; lo racognlza lhal a map it nol a Irua modal ol tha 
aarth for It ditlorit thtptt tnd tiztt; lo idtnlKy ihat mapt ara aaa^ar lo uaa 
bacauta: 1) lhay ara chaapar, 2) lhay ara aatitr lo tlora and handia. 3) lhay 
may thow lha aniira world al ona lima. 4) lhay olian thow mora ol a varialy 
ol information — tuch tt poiilicti rtglont, rtiitf, ftnd uta, pracipilalion, 
population, producia, hlatoricaf information, ate, and 5) lhay offar an aatitr 
mttnt of mttturing ditltnct. 

6. ATTITUDE ON LATITUDE — lo Idtnllly Iht grid tytltm on mtpt tnd 
globtt; to racognlzt Ihtt tha grid tyaiam It utad io locata plac-aa; lo dallna 

hamitphtra *; to racognlza that latltuda maaturtt dittanca north and aoulh 
of tha aquator in dagraaa and minuiaa and In mllat; to locata placat by 
uting parallalt of Ittltudt. 

7. POLE TO POLE — to rtcognlzt a polar projactlon at a vlaw dlractly 
ovar althar pola; to racognlza that marldiant of longltuda run from pola lo 
pola north and aoulh — maaauring diatanca aaat-watt In dtgrttt; to locata 
trill prma marldlan (O dagraaa longltuda) at Graanwich. England; to locata 
placat by utii;g tht mtrldltnt ol longltudt. 

8. LINES TO FIND ~ to rtcognlzt that tha a«*tlra grid ayaiam muat ba 
utad to locata aiact placaa; to locata placat tiactly by utIng Iht tntirt grid; 
to idtnlify tha corract ordar of writing latltuda and longltuda; to raviawlati- 
tuda and longltuda. 

9. ART OF EARTH TRAVEL: REVIEW — to ravlaw lha concapta and 
malarial prattnttd in Iht llrtt tight itttont. 

10. ART OF EARTH TRAVEL; MANY MAPS TO USE — to rtcognlzt rtllaf 
mapt at ihota which thow ttnd titvttlon; to raad ra Hal mapt ttltctivtly: to 
rtcognlzt lha utaa ol othtr tptciti mtpt — tuch at population, praclpita* 
lion, political and land uaa mapt; to rttd Ihttt tpaclat mapa atlacilvaly. 

11. ART OF EARTH TRAVEL: INTERPRETING ROAD MAPS ^ to racognlza 
a road map at a apaclal map; to raad a road mtp corrtctfy; to irtca a routa 
along a road map corrtcthf: to rtcognlzt tnd Inttrprtt tymbolt uttd on rood 
mtpt corracily; to rtcognlzt iht prtctictt tiptcit of tklilt prtvloutly ittmtd. 




WORD MAGIC 

Thirty, IS-minute lessons 
Grade 2 




This course, geared specifically to second graders, Is an 
enrichment program utilizing rnany of the communicative skills. 
Areas covered Include: pantomime, good speech habits, using 
one's imagination, building a creative stcry, poetry, use of the 
dictionary, manners, vocabulary, oral reading, facial expressions 
and letter writing. 

instructor Hope Mitchell combines good television techniques 
and a delightful personality to make this series a highly Inter- 
esting and Instructional supplement to any primary language 
arts curriculum. 

So many talents lie dormant in some children for so long a 
time they are completely stifled or found too late to be truly 
developed. The WORD MAGIC course is aimed at loosening and 
releasing these abilities in the communicative arts area. 

Mrs. Mitchell notes, in an Introduction to the teacher's guide 
accompanying the series: 

"1 have drawn from my experiences with children in my own 
classroom, the raising of my own son, my experience in children's 
theater, and by many talks with teachers throughout the country 
regarding the use of communication teaching to build this series. 
I have read as many texts as possible in my lessons preparation. 
Visiting in the classroom while my lessons are viewed has been 
a big part of knowing what to teach and what not to teach." 

The teacher's guide hs extremely helpful in assisting the class- 
room teacher In effective utilization practices. 



Th«*l<tton tItiM ond toplct of WORD MAGIC: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 



Ut« Your Eon (lUtcnIng) 

Mind Your Monners (thowlng choroctM ond rttptct) 

A Trip Through lmogin«tlon (tho world of mok«*b<lltvo) 

Shore to Communlcofe (orol reporting) 

Do AnImoU Communlcote? (feetlngt ond emotlont) 

Occupotlonol Communlcotlon (|obt require communlcoting) 

Your Voice/ Your Eyot, Your Story (orol reoding ond lltten* 

Ino) 

Vrordt, Wordt, Wordt! (wordt ond mentol pictures) 
Where Do We Get The. ) (the origin of wordt) 
A Good Sentence (moMiig tcnte with wordt) 
Off to See the Dentitt (building a porogropn) 
Story Stortert (the ort of tfory felling) 
Fomout People (the blogrophy) 
Your Foce Speoks (foclol exprettlont) 
Your Body Speoks (pantomimes) 
A Gift for You (holldoy tforles— ^eetonol) 
Your Voice Speoks (vocal exprtttlon) 



Act It Out (ployoctlng) 
All by Yourself (monofc 



oguet) 

Poetnr for You (poomt for every month of the yoor) 
The Book Foir (altcutting the clottlct . . . ond outhors) 
Writing o Story (writing orlglnol stories) 
Writing o Letter (communlcoting through letter*wrltlng) 
Big Brother Telephone (the Importance of good speech) 



Puppets Are Fun (puppets ond Imoglnotlon) 
Morionettes (more Imoglnotlve communlcoting) 
Donce-A*Story (communicating . . . ond exerci.tlng) 
Look ond See (observing and conversing) 
Do You Hove a Hobby? (leorning, communlcoting through 
hobbles) 

Lefs Look Bock (reviewing accomplishments) 




Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obilgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the serliis. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Thirty-four, 20-minute lessons 
Grade 4 



The Improvement of map and globe skills is only a part of 
this Interesting enrichment course. The pupil Is also aided In 
developing many social understandings by being made aware 
of the Importance of geography in the life of man. 

Although keyed to the traditional fourth grade curriculum, 
other grades can benefit from use of the course since It Is not 
designed to provide a total teaching experience but rather to 
provide motivation and enrichment for all students consistent 
with their abilities and Interests. 

The series is divided into four general areas: Ger:eral Geo* 
qraphlc Concepts, Hot-Wel and Hot-Dry Lands. Highland and 
Lowland Regions, and The World of Many People. 

Instructor John Rugg has been a television teacher in Denver, 
Colo., for several years. During this time he has taught science, 
geography, mathematics and history from grades four through 
six. An established teacher before starting his television work, 
Mr. Rugg holds a Master's Degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Program guests during the GEOGRAPHY series include a 
Mt. Everest climber, an Eskimo child, a visitor from the country 
of Lebanon and a world traveler. 

A teacher guide accompanying the course provides advance 
Information on each lesson — concepts to be explored, vocabulary, 
class preparation suggestions and tips on follow-up activities. 

The lesson titles of GEOGRAPHY: 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 
I. 

?. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

IS. 

16. 



17. 
II. 

19. 
20. 
21. 



Unit I: LEARNING TO TNINK GEOGRAPNICALLY 
OUR EARTN IN TNE SPACE AGE— vitws fht torth from an astro, 
nouf't point of vitw. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS WE SNOULD KNOW— oxplolnt whol cauttt 
fht chongtt In tooton ond fht rtvolullon ond rofotlon of fht 
torlh. 

LOOKING AT TNE CONTINENTS— looks britfly at toch of tho 
ttvtn conllntntt. 

MEETING TWO PEOPLE FROM TWO DIFFERENT CONTINENTS— 
conlrotit fht woy o lody from Indio ond o tlx*ytor.old Eskimo 
boy llvt. 

EXPLORING TNE OCEANS OF TNE WORLD— «cquolntt fht childrtn 
with scuba diving ot wfll ot undtrwoftr tctnet. 
OCEANS WORK FOR US— oxploint fht ports of o wavt and thowt 
how fht too works for ut. 

FINDING OUR WAY ON EARTN— Introduce mop study. 

NOW MAPS ARE MADE— oxploint pro|«ifion, corlogrophy ond 

typos of mops. 

Unit II: HOT-WET. NOT-DRY LANDS 
WNAT ARE DESERTS LlKEf— dtscrlbts dtsiirt ortifacfs and lifo 
In dostrt ertos. 

CONTRASTING WAYS OF LIVING IN DESERTS— shows oxamplu of 
dtftrt living. 

LIVING >Ar TNE EQUATOR— shows how living moy vory olong 
fht tquolor. 

RIVERS AND LAKES— TNEIR IMPORTANCE TO MAN^xplolns 
fht woftr cyclt. 

AFRICA— LAND OF CONTRAST— to kts fht childrtn on o photo* 
graphing "safari" in Africo. 

TnDIANS OF TNE SOUTHWEST— dtvt lops on undorsfanding of 
•orly Indion lift in fht Southwost by foking a visit to o HopI 
Indion rtsorvotlon. 

CROSSROADS OF TNE WORLD— TNE NUR EAST— «onslsH of a 
dtscriotlon of ||fo In fht Noor East by Shoftk Khaltd, o rtsidtnf 
of Looonon. 

HALFWAY AROUND THE WORLD TO SOUTHEAST ASIA— «hlldrtn 
toko o mogic carpot rido to stt BongkolL rict paddlti^ ^ubbtr 
plonfoflons, too, t^okwood and somt unusuol sporting tvtntt. 

Unit III: HIGHLAHD-LOWLAHD AREAS 
MOUHTAIHS OF THE WORLD— oritnts childrtn to txoctly whot 
o mountoln Is and how a mountoln Is formtd. 
THE HIGHEST MOUHTAIH IH THE WORLD: MT. EVEREST— toket 
tht childrtn to tht "top" through pleturts with a narration by 

^ mtmbtr of tht Amtrlcon Evtrtst Expedition. 
LIVIHG IN MOUHTAIHS— SWITXERLAHD—prtstnA tctnti of 
G«ntvo« Luctrnt ond winttr sporta. 

FROM OUR MIUHTAIHS— WATER TO DRINK— ox^lolns how 
homts gtt thtir wottr. 

"^y^ANDS OF EUROPE— THE HETHERLAHDS— dtvtlops on undtr. 
stonding of poldtrt^ dikts» products ond ptopit In this InttrtsNng 
port of Europo. 




TV TEACHER JOHN RUGG 



22. UFE AT THE FAR HORTH— shows tht woy of lift of Eskimos ond 
Loplondtrs. 

ift^^i 4^^ OH AHTARCTlCA?-provIdts filmed txpoditions to 
this hightst of oil contintnts. 

24. LEARHrHG ABOUT EARLY MAH— txploins how it is posslblt to 
p cct tegtthtr tht story of torly mon, how ht must hovt looktd, 
his tools and his way of lift. 

.M..»..*w "r** 'V- WORLD OF MAHY PEOPLE 

25. SUPERCITY OF TOMORROW— ATLANTIC SEABOARD— ttudlts tht 
btglnnings of tht "mtgolopollt". 

26. \A Visit TO ah ATLAHTIC ISLAHD group— UHITED KIHGDOM— 
?. R'i'*J*.*'"i providts a mogicol touch to tht Imprtsslons of tht 
unittd Kingdom. 

^ PACIFIC ISLAHD GROUP— JAPAH—lnvltts tht 
childrtn to ait In o Joponctt homt to Itorn tht woys ond customs 
of thttt prog?tssivt ptopit. 
21. FROM EASTERH EUROPE TO THE BERIHG SEA- RUSSIA— Intro, 
duett tht lorgtst country in tht world. 

29. SOUTHERH EUROPE— PAST AND PRESEHT— shows tht controtts 
^tlrii'i Cotsor's :taly ond tht Italy of tht 20th Ctntury. 

30. AUSTRALIA— A COHTIHEHT AH& A COUHTRY— tZplorts tht 
lond "down unocr". 

31. FOOD FOR THE WORLD OF MAHY PEOPLE— strtssts tht Impor- 
toncc of on odtquott food supply. 

32. WORLD OF NATURAL RESOURCiS— txploins tht impor ..net of 
our noturol rtso;ircts. 

33. THE IHFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY OH TRAHSPORTATION— trocts 
t!lI.v*t?tS"*??!..'5' »*L??-*J??^""«" •"^ !♦« lignificanct. 

34. WHY MAH LIVES WHERE HE DOES--dUcu»ts why ptopit llvt 
wntrt thty do. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing trom Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. I6mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas. 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy ol 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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UNGUAGE LANE 

Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 
Grade 3 





The objectives of this course, as with LANGUAGE CORNER 
and WORD MAGIC, are to help the child develop and use all the 
communicative skills at his command In making his thoughts and 
Ideas made known to others ... In listening to the thoughts and 
Ideas of others ... In ably expressing his thoughts to others 
through the written vord . . . and In reading and understanding 
the written words of others. 

Designed as supplementary Instruction, the telecourse has as 
Its objective the motivation of students to think and create Inde- 
pendently so they may more fully understand and enjoy living 
and working with their fellow men. 

Each lesson of LANGUAGE LANE explores a different way of 
expressing one's thoughts, viewpoints and desires — speech and 
Its beginnings, the magic of vocabulary, the history of writing, 
organization and sequence, writing of stories and letters, oral 
reading, physical seif-expresslon, poetry and choral reading, and 
playwritlng and acting. 

Television teacher Hope Mitchell enhances the effectiveness 
of the course with guests, animals, little plays, puppets and other 
special visual treats throughout the series. 

Following is an excerpt from the teacher's guide accom- 
panying the course: 

"In this lesson we hope to make the children aware of the 
Importance of a voice. ... A voice Is unique In that It responds 
to your motivation. Through the power of your spoken words 
you can run the gamut of emotions . . . Let's help the children to 
see that a voice Is a tool for good communicating. . . 

The guide offers Information for effective preparation of 
students for viewing the lessons and suggests appropriate follow- 
up activities. 

The lesson titles and/or lesson topics of LANGUAGE LANE. 



7. THE WORD PARADE: explores th« bcouly ond voriety in 
th« Englifh langMogc. 

8. FIRST THINGS FIRST: hclpt children to itemize things in 
o logicQl order. 

9. FLAVOR IN YOUR STORIES: introdMcet metophors ond 
similes that con be Msed to flovor stories. 

10. THE CANINE CORPS COMMUNICATES: helps children Mnder- 
stond thot we con commimicote with onimols. 

11. AS EASY AS A B C: emphosizes printing thot evolved in 
oorly times throMgh mon^ ingenMity. 

12. THE RIGHT BOOK FOR YOU: stresses how to choose e book 
when o child goes to the librory. 

13. BUILDING BETTER SENTENCES: helps children to moke o 
sentence os meoningfpl os possible. 

14. HAPPY HOLIDAY: commMnicotos the spirit of Christmos 
ond Honukkoh. 

15. BUILDING BETTER PARAGRAPHS: helps children to con- 
struct o meoningful« logicol porogroph. 

16. SEVEN WAYS OF COMMUNICATING NEWS: stresses occu* 
rocy in news reporting. 

17. STORYTELLING TIME: gives some stondords for good story 
telling. 

18. "SINCERELY YOURS« MRS. MITCHELL": helps children com- 
municote effectively through written words via friendly 
letters. 

19. CREATING A POEM: presents different types of poetry. 

20. DANCE \A STORY: Introduces dancing os communicotion 
throMgh bodily movement without the spoken word. 

21. FUN ViTH MARIONETTES: shows thot working with mor* 
ionottes is o woy of communicoting. 

22. THE POET SPEAKS: introduces children to some of our 
fomous children's poets. 

23. CHORAL READING TAKES TEAM WORK: helps both intro- 
verts ond extroverts to porticipote in o performonce. 

24. READING WITH SPARKLE: stresses techniques of orot reod- 

25. wlflTING ABOUT "YOU": introduces the term "outo- 
biogrophy" ond presents it so thot the children will be 
motivotad to write their own. 

26. IMAGINATION IS FUNNY: helps children to use their imogi* 
notion when writing o story. 

27. "ON STAGE": deols with writing o ploy ond presenting it. 

28. GIVE A LITTLE TALK: gives ideos to plon ond present on 
interesting talk. 

29. SHARE THAT BOOK: gives "pointers" for o good book 
review. 

30. ALL YOURS: gives hints ond tips for effective ond enter* 
toinin g monologues. 

31. SO MANY WAYS TO COMMUNICATE: reviews the different 
woys of communicoting thot hove been presented through 
the yeors. 



ERIC 



1. "I BEG YOUR PARDON* WHAT DID YOU SAY?": helps 
children develop good listening hoblts. 

2. YOUR VOICE IS A GIFT: stresses the importonce of good 
voice quality In communicating. 

3. WE SPEAK "AMERICAN": develops on oppreciotion in 
children for their longuoge ond shows its derivation. 

4. TONGUE* TEETH* JAWS AND LIPS: presents reosoni for 
speaking distinctly ond well. 

5. FACE PLUS HANDS EQUAL STORY: helps children under* 
stond the value In fociol expressions as a vitol port of 
complete communicotion. 

6. INTERESTING CONVERSATION: emphosizes the lm|»ortonce 
of standards in estoblishing on enfoyoble ond stimutoting 
conversation. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgallon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U*Matlc vO<1iocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide; accompanying the series. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GIFTED 

Twelve, 30-ininute lessons 
Grades 5 or 6 



MATHEMATICS FOR THE GIFTED 

Twelve, 30-minute lessons 
Grades 5 or 6 



ASTRONOMY FOR THE GIFTED 

Twelve, 30-ininute lessons 
Grades 5 or 6 



This series of courses was produced through a grant from 
the Department of Program Development for Gifted Children, 
State of Illinois^ to determine if gifted elementary students could 
profit intellectually from televised enrichment lessons without an 
additional burden of preparation and Instruction being placed 
upon a classroom teacher. 

The courses are designed to present Information and con* 
cepts In fields not generally explored by elementary school cur- 
ricula ... to provide Insights into these areas . . . and to act as 
stimuli to further Independent Inquiry. 

A project book has been developed for each course. Because 
the students will not be viewing the courses in traditional class 
situations, these books are designed to supplement and reinforce 
the concepts taught and to suggest additional projects and activi- 
ties the student may wish to undertake independently. 

Many workbook problems are ^'programmed," thus leading 
the student to the correct answer. In some cases, students will 
work In the books along with the television teacher. Experimenta- 
tion has indicated that additional classroom teacher participa- 
tion in preparatory and follow-up activities can enable a less 
rigorously selected group of students to benefit from the lessons. 
A packet of materials is available to assist teachers who desire 
to plan such active participation. 

A bibliography of books and other materials has been pre- 
pared for each series of lessons In the courses. 

Quad tapes or a kine of typical lessons from the course — and 
sample copies of the accompanying teacher's guide and other 
auxiliary material — are available for previewing purposes upon 
request from Great Plains Library. There Is no charge for this 
service. The potential user should understand, however, that only 
a few representative lessons from each of the courses are avail- 
able as a part of this "no obligation" sampling service. 



GEOGRAPHY TEACHER: Everett G. Smith, Jr. 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS: Robert and Nancy R. Wirtz 
ASTRONOMY TEACHER: Gail Pierce 




GEOGRAPHY TEACHER 
EVERETT G. SMITH JR. 



GEOGRAPHY 

LESSON 1: Clossification of CQrth fcoturcs . . . mop distribu- 
tions ond scales 

LESSON 2: Comporison of mops and globes . . . plotting e 
mop . . . comparisons of different mop proiections 

LESSON 3: Mop reading 

LESSON 4: Isotherms 

LESSON S: Contour mops . . . constructing profiles 

LESSON 6: Relationships between cities ond londforms . . . 

distribution of cities on continents . . . cllmote ond 

populotion distribution 
LESSON 7: World oreos with ropidly growing populotlons 
LES-^ON 6: Locations of cities 
LESSON 9: Anolyilng o community 
LESSOH ;C: City growth potterns 

LESSON 11: Agriculture In the United Stotes . . . Industrlol 

<ities in the United Stotes 
LESSON 12: Suggestions for corrylng the study of geography 

further 

MATHEMATICS 
LESSON 1: Finding Areos by Trio ngu lotions 
LESSON 2: Noting Potterns in o Summery of Results 
LESSON 3: Exploring New Relationships 
LESSON 4: A New Areo Formula— Pick's Theorem 
LESSON S: Putting Pick's Theorem to Work 
LESSON 6: "Squores" on Lines in o Grid 
LESSON 7: Comparing Lengths of Lines in o Grid 
LESSON 8: Pythogoreon Theorem 
LESSON 9: Introduction of Square Numbers 
LESSON 10: Noting Potterns in Squore Numbers 
LESSON 11: Bockground for Consideration of Irrotionol Numbers 
LESSON 12: Exploring Problems with Limited Grids 

ASTRONOMY 
LESSON 1: Orowing ond meosuring ongles 
LESSON 2: Working with circumference, circles ond scole 
drawings 

LESSON 3: Using o ronge finder 

LESSON 4: Using the range finder to meosure the ongulor 

diometer of o distent object 
LESSON S: Meosuring distonce in spoce 
LESSON 6: Meosuring distonce in spoce 
LESSON 7: Meosuring parotlox effect with o ronge finder 
LESSON 8: Building ond using o gnomon 
LESSON 9: Meosuring ongulor elevotion of the sun . . . esti- 

moting elevotion . . . stor goiing 
LESSON 10: Using stor mops . . . plotting the path of the 

moon . . . plotting the poth of the sun 
LESSON 11: Motion models of doy and night . . . constructing 

o zodiac wheel 
LESSON 12: Experiments with motion models 
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SPELLING 

Seventeen. 20-minute lessons 
Grade 1 

The Idssons of these television series are not planned to take 
the place of the regular spelling programs but rather are de- 
signed to supplement, enrich and reinforce the classroom spelling 
by: 

^Aiding children In spelling the words needed for their written 
expression; 

—Encouraging the development of effective study habits; 

—Helping the child build and enrich his vocabulary; 

— Developing spelling power and an Interest In words and 
their uses; and by 

—Providing visual and auditory activities associated with 
learning to spell. 




The teacher guides accompanying the SPELLING and SPELL- 
ING 2 series contain outlines of the understandings to be de- 
veloped, vocabulary lists of spelling words to be presented and 
suggested activities to help motivate and follow up each lesson. 

Producers of the series explain that the guides are not In- 
tended to be all-lncluslve but only to offer suggestions and pos- 
sible direction for teachers and classes viewing the lessons. 

Television teacher for SPELLING and SPELLING 2 Is Alma 
Greenwood, who has also taught elementary level telecourses In 
math, social studies and writing at KRMA-TV In Denver. Mrs. 
Greenwood Is a graduate of Central Missouri State, where she 
took a B.S. degree In primary education. She received her M.A. 
In elementary education from Denver University. An avid motion 
picture photographer, Mrs. Greenwood Is responsible for the film 
segments appearing In the series. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



The lessons of SPELLING: 



1. SPELLING CAN BE FUN^nlrodHCM lh« fWm tiapt to follow 
In iMrnlng to tptll o word. Wordt: eon bt fun ipoll look 

2. PET PARADE-^tolt with moklng eompoHnd wordt ond 
ttrouof wordt with mHtflpIo mMnlngt. Wordt: oro cot bird 
fith pot good 

J. VALENTINES— ttrottot htoring tht toHnd of tmoll wordt 
within II word. Wordt: fHnny eondy lovt my voUntInt porfy 

4. RHYMU AND RIDDLES— ■xomlntt wordt thot rfcymo. 
Wordt: ball book hat ffon SHn 

5. GROWING BIG AND STRONG— ttrottot doHblo loHors In 
o word. Wordt: tittp ploy rHn milk food 

«. NUMBER WORDS-^xomlnot wordt ond thoir plHrolt. Wordt: 

ono girl doll two boy top throo 
7. GAM E S addt Intorott to tpolNng through tpolNng gamot. 

No now wordt oddod thit lotton. 
S. EASTER— utM portt of o word to moko thot word ootlor 

to tpoM. Wordt: bunny ehkk Eottor ogg color duck 
9. OPPOSITES— doolt with wordt thot hovo oppotlto moonlngt. 

Wordt: cor big ttop In up llttio go out down 



10. SPRING— ttrotttt wordt thot oithor nomo or dtterlbo thingt. 
Wordt: groen troo grott tpring tun flowor 

11. HATS— dook with ehonging tho beginning tound of o word 
to moko now wordt. Wordt: modo vory protty whito hovo 
moko pink 

12. A CLOUDY DAY— dcolt with chonging tho ondtng tound of 
o word to moko now wordt. Wordt: doy eomo bbek cloud 
wind blow roln 

BASKETS— ttrottot tho nomot of tho montht ond tho 
"ou" tound In n word. Wordt: moy botkot bring for rod 
houto 

14. FLYING rUN— Introdueot tho "ow" tound ond dook with 
onogromt. Wordt: fly tow tky going how wot 

15. THE FARM— tolkt obout tho "or" tound In form ond intro- 
duett tylloblot. Wordt: form former work pig cow horto 
boby onlmol 

U. THE CIRCUS— Introdueot tho "ow" tound ond tho "cl" 
touni Wordt: clown bolloon eireut dog tigor 7lng Hon 

\t» THE TRIP— rovlowt tho rulot ttudled In provlout lottont. 
Wordt: but trip boot thip troln mop 
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AMERICANS ALL 



Thirty-one, 20-ininute lessons 
Grades 4, 5 or 6 



This is a highly informative and valuable enrichment course 
to supplement the study of American History In the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

Using a variety of production techniques, highlights In the 
Uvss ot outstanding Americans are presented in a manner that 
adds realism and meanlna to them. 

Each lesson emphasizes the desirable qualities of leadership, 
perseverance and personal drive necessary to achieve goals. 
Though a single pat formula for attaining success seems not to 
be in evidence, the viewer is shown the Importance which the 
melting pot society of America apparently played in helping the 
subjects contribute to the strength of the nation. 

Every student who is alert to subtle influence will detect that 
each of the famous subjects used his own particular skills, 
talents and abilities to become a worthwhile, contributing member 
of our society. 

Each episode is a self-contained program and thus the various 
lessons can be presented in any sequence necessary to meet 
the needs of the local curriculum. 

A teacher's guide containing helpful suggestions for study 
and follow-up activities and valuable bibliographies accompanies 
the course. 

The lesson numbers of AMERICANS ALL . . . and a listing 
of the renowned personages under study: 



1. 


Roger Willioms 


17. 


Mork Twoin 


2. 


Thomo» Poinc 


18. 


Robert E. Lee 


3. 


Nolhon HqIc 


19. 


Cloro Borton 


4. 


Bcnjomin Fronklln 


20. 


Kit Corson 


S. 


George Woshinglon 


21. 


5amuel Gompers 


6. 


John Poul Jones 


22. Andrew Cornegio 


7. 


Thomof Jefferson 


23. 


Theodore Roosevtit 


8. 


Lewis ond Clork 


24. 


Jone Addoms 


9. 


Eli Whitney 


25. 


Thomos Edison 


10. 


Andrew Joekson 


26. 


Woodrow Wilson 


11. 


Emerson ond Thoreoii 


27. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. 


12. 


Henry Cloy 


28. 


Albert Einstein 


13. 


Horoee Monn 


29. 


Fronklin Roosevelt 


14. 


5om Houston 


30. 


Lou Gehrig 


15. 


Horriet Bceehcr Stowo 


31. 


Rolph euneht 


16. 


Abrohom Lincoln 








TV TEACHER JOHN RUGG 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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ALMA GREENWOOD 
TELEVISION TEACHER 

(with Popcorn, 
the Spelling Dragon) 




SPELLING 2 

Seventeen^ 20-minute lessons 



The lessons of SPELLING 2: 

1. SPELLING FUN^ntroducet the five itepi to follow In 
learning to spell o word. Words: grade school teocher boys 
happy girls 

2. ACTION WORDS— deals with words that tell what someone 
is doing or whot Is hoppenlng. Words: sit come down get 
go lump ploy 

3. NUMBER WORDS— stresses words that deal with numbers 
ond number relotlonshlps. Words: four five six how more 
many much 

4. QUESTION WORDS — teoches the use of question words as 
an Important slclll. Words: where when how who whot why 
which 

5. POPCORN'S BIRTHDAY— introduces words that ore associ- 
ated with birthdoys. Words: birthdoy porty years big out 
coke old train 

6. COLORFUL FALL WORDS— Introduces color and descriptive 
words. Words: brown yellow red green foil tree pretty soon 

7. HALLOWEEN — Holloween Is o time to en|oy spoolcy stories 
and poems ond to use spelling slcllls through creative writ- 
ing. Words: witch owls cats bats pumplclns ghosts |acl(-o- 
lontern 

8. HOMONYMS— stresses words that sound alike yet have 
different spellings ond different meanings. Words: right 
write for four no know there their I eye to too two red 
rood 

9. THE ALPHABET — stresses learning al^hobetlcol order In 
order to use such things as the dlctlonory« telephone booict 
and encyclopedlo. Words: leHers first second order with 
lost before stort offer alphabet 



Grade 2 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13 



PLURALS— dlscusi#s various ways to moke plural words. 
Words: mon men foot feet sheep deer bird fish cup doll 
book dog 

THANKSGIVING— provides opportunities to use spelling 
skills Hirough creoHve wrlHng. Words: give pie fomlly 
turkey November thanks food thankful 
COMPOUND WORDS— Introduces words which, contain two 
words put together to moke o lorger and different word. 
Words: house some form thing black blue day room fire 
ittllk moll 



WINTER WORDS — stresses root words as a word on which 
other words are built. Words: snow winter snowball ice 
snowmen cold snowflake sled skote ski 

14. CHRISTMAS— introduces words thot begin with capltol let- 
ters. Words: toys Christmas bring reindeer lights {oily 
Santa Clous stocking sleigh 

15. THANK-YOU LETTERS — exomlnes the four parts of a let- 
ter: date« greeting^ body ond closing. Words: letter thonk 
fun your friend you love hello deor 

16. STOCK SHOW AND RODEO— gives on opportunity for 
using spelling skills in creoHve writing. Words: cowboy 
stock rodeo horses bronco show boots soddle 

17. SPELLING BEE— introduces the spelling bee as good moti- 
vation for spelling review ond drill. No new words are 
presented In this lesson. 
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TV TEACHER 
DR. ROUERT N. MANLEV 



Five, 30*minute programs \iS/ W 

Grade 4 through Adult 

The snort of the Iron Horse and its early trips westward over 
the plains and mountains provide the backdrop (or this song 
and story look at the history of Western America. 

The westward push brought both joy and despair to the 
ouilders and the men of fortune and agriculture who followed 
in its wake. This fashioning of a grand American legend along 
with Its memorable events and personages Is retold by Dr. 
Robert N. Manley in a most enjoyable and Informative series. 

Though historically correct, the programs are heavy in their 
emphasis of the folklore and culture of early Western America. 
Dr. Manley captures the moods of these times through sparkling 
lecture and song. He accompanies himself on the guitar as he 
relates the plaints, joy and humor of the pioneers as they them- 
selves expressed them through music. 

The series captures the excitement of the people of the West 
who saw a bright future for themselves with the coming of the 
railroad and attendant industry and development. It tells of the 
problems encountered in the actual building of the railroad. It 
separates fact from fancy in regard to the legendary characters 
who sprang from the big western push. The problems of the 
homesteaders and the cattlemen receive full attention in one 
of the programs. The disillusioning days of depression are pon- 
dered by Dr. Manley as he explains the reasons for and results 
of this dark.period in the development of the plains farmer. And. 
finally, the full circle of the railroads* development Is discussed — 
from shiny new to the rusting rails of today. 

Because RAILS WEST Is designed strictly as an enrichment 
experience, there is a wide range of grade application. Students 
from the upper elementary grades through the adult level will 
find educational value In the programs. 

Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



RAILS WEST Program Summaries: 



1. MANIFEST DESTINY: Tht itory of fht United Stotci it in 
mony woyt the story of wctttrn migrotlon. As the frontier 
expended post the Mltilitippi Vellcy« the pottern of western 
movement chonged ond the people "jumped" whot they 
considered "The Greet Amerlcon Dciert" to settle in the 
fertile velleys of the Pedfic Cooit. It wes net until the 
end of the Civil Wer end the tronicontinentel reitroed wes 
under construction, thot people sow e bright future for 
themselves en the Western pleins. 

2. WEST TO PROMONTORY: The rollroed hed tremendous 
eppeel to the people of the West who sew thot settlement 
wes dependent on edequote treniportotion. Building the 
reilroed# however, turned out to be e difficult venture, 
meinty due to the lock of edequote finonciel becking. 
Despite these obsteclcs, the trenicontinentel rood wes fin- 
ished ond quickly other reilroods followed the Pecific ocross 
the continent. 

3. END OF TRACK: Throughout the period of reilwey con- 
struction, fiction combined with foct to write the legend 
of the Americen West. The "end of treck" towns gethered 
ell sorts of people together, from buffelo hunters te pointed 
women. But the most femous, or Infemous of ell, were the 
bedmen of the West. Men like Jesie Jemes ond Som Boss 
become glorified by the writers. Yet others, couregeeus In 



their own woy, ore port of the west: the Indioni whr fought 
to leve their tend ond the burly, Irish reilrooders who bound 
the continent together with iron roils. 

4. HESTERS AND CATTLEMEN: The reilroods spored no effort 
to enceuroge settlement elong their rood beds. Thousends 
of settlers enswered the cell end built their sod houses en 
the ploini. Besides the formers, cottlemen were else induced 
to toke up lend en the ploins. Eventuolly, these two groups 
closhod. Their desirtri seemed incompetible ond ontogonistic. 
Despite these problems, by the 1i70's most pMpte of the 
West believed the rollroed hod brought on ere af unrivoled 
prosperity. 

5. THE WEST IN REVOtT: Eventuolly e closh oreie between 
the reilroods ond the settlers. The former blomed the roil* 
rood for the high rotes he wes forced to pey to get his 
crops to morket. But the problem hed deeper roots thon 
simply high shipping rotes. The former wos cought in the 
industrlol growth of the notion; he could no longer be content 
to live off his lend so he become e businesjmon. However, 
the former hed to compete on on open morket with 
thotjsonds of other formers. As o result, prices dropped ond 
mony homesteoders foced bonkruptcy. The Populist Revolt 
of the 1t90's wos the demond of the Western former for 
0 foir shore in the weelth of the notion. 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 



Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Grades 1, 2 or 3 



This versatile telecourse has a simple basic purpose, the 
Introduction of good literature into the everyday life of a child. 

Designed as an enrichment opportunity, the series fully uses 
the technique of reading from selected works of children's litera- 
ture while visualizations are screened to highlight the story line. 
It should be noted at the outset that the course does not con- 
stitute a total teaching program but rather points toward encour- 
aging children to view lectding as an anticipated and real source 
of enjoyment. 

Content of the stories under study includes events of impor- 
tance In the lives of ail children— everyday common occurrences 
In the neighborhood, animals, fairy tales, special days, the 
seasons and holidays, and birthdays of famous people. 

Television teacher Dolores Dudley points out in the accom- 
panying study guide that the potential of literature for children 
Is greater today than ever before. In recent years, about 1,500 
children's books have been published annually. The means to 
select suitable material from this veritable flood are now readily 
available, Mrs. Dudley says, and there are more children now 
than ever before who can read. 

Mrs. Dudley has been a television teacher for many years. 
She was elementary music supervisor for the Tewksbury, Mass., 
schools and primary music teacher for the Hagerstown, Md., 
closed circuit TV systems. During 1960-61 she prepared a series 
of 128 videotaped primary and elementary music programs for 
the Midwest Airborne TV Instruction project. 

The material in CHILDREN'S LITERATURE may be used suc- 
cessfully In the areas of social studies, music and art as well as 
In the language arts program. 

Pre-selected lessons from this, series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




1. HOW DO YOU DO^ 

AMAZING MR. PELGREW by MIrlom SchUin 
LET'S BE ENEMIES by Jonlct Moy Udry 

2- THE HAPPY WAY 

THE POPCORN DRAGON by Jont Thoycr 

3. MAKE A WISH 

THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY UMBRELLA 
by Dovid Corntl DtJong 

4. COLORFUL DAYS 

A TREE IS NICE by Jonid Moy Udry 
THE LITTLE ISLAND by Goldtn MocDonold 

5. BOOf 

PUNKIN'S FIRST HALLOWEEN by Etlhtr E. Telntckc 

6. FARAWAY FRIENDS 

THE CARELESS KANGAROO by Eorlt Goodtnow 

7. BOOKS ARE MAGIC— AND MORE! 
PETUNIA by Rogtr Duvoliln 

8. THANK YOU 

THE THANKSGIVING STORY by Alice DalglUsh 

9. TRICKS AND TREASURES 

THE BLUEBERRY PIE ELF by Jon« Thovtr 

10. MAKE BELIEVE 

AWAY WENT WOLFGANG by VIrglnIo KqIiI 

11. JINGLE BELLS 

POM POM'S CHRISTMAS by Jon Whifcomb 



TV TEACHER DOLORES DUDLEY 



12. A CHRISTMAS LEGEND 
THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, o Itgtnd 

odoptcd by Corolyn BoMy 

13. SLIP AND SLIDE 

WHITE SNOW. BRIGHT SNOW by Alvin Trciitie 
KATY AND THE BIG SNOW by Clliobtth BMr^on 

14. THINKING BIG 

TOBIAS AND HIS BIG RED SATCHEL by SMnny B. Worntr 

15. OLD, OLD TALES 

HANSEL AND GRCTEL by Grimm Broth«ri 
16* MAKE BELIEVE 

THE DUCHESS BAKES A CAKE by Virginia Kahl 

17. LOG SPLITTER 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Ingri ond Edgor d'AMloire 

18. I LOVE YOU 

APPOLONIA'S VALENTINE by Kofhtrlnt Mllhomt 

19. STARS AND STRIPES 

GEORGE WASHINGTON by IngrI ond Edgor d'AuloIro 

20. AROUND THE WORLD 

THE MAN WHO WALKED AROUND THE WORLD 
by Boniomin Elkin 

21. LONG, LONG AGO 

THE FIRST DOLL IN THE WOf<LD by Let Pop* 

22. WIND AND RAIN 

LITTLE RED NOSE by Mirlom Schltln 

23. ROBINS AND RAINBOWS 

WHERE DOES A BUTTERFLY GO WHEN IT RAINS 

by Moy Gorclick 
REALLY SPRING by Gent ZIon 

24. JUST LIKE YOU 

THE BIGGEST BEAR by Lynd Word 

25. MOON, MIST, AND WONDER 
MANY MOONS by Jomet Thurb«r 

26. BUNNY WHISKERS AND PAINTED EGGS 
THE WHISKERS OF HO HO by Willitim Uttl«ll«ld 

27. OOM-PAH-PAH 

SMALL CLOWN by Non«ty Foulkntr 

28. LOOK AROUND YOU 
WHIRLY BIRD by DImitry Vorlty 
INCH BY INCH by Loo Uonni 

29. LOVELY LADY 

MY MOTHER IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD by Becky Roynor 

30. SUN! RUNI FUNI 

GOING BAREFOOT by Aiittn Flihtr 
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TV TEACHER JOHN ROBBINS 



Quad tapes or a kine of typical lessons from the course — and 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There is no charge for this service. The potential user 
should understand, however, that only a few representative 
lessons from the course are available as a part of this *'no 
obligation** sampling service. 



Produced by the Greater Washington TV Ass'n, Inc., 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS 

Twenty-five. 15-minute lessons 
Grades I 2 or 3 

This series provides the primary level grade student with an 
opportunity to explore poetry, prose, creative writing, creative 
dramatics and other related subjects. 

Designed as a supplement to a regular language program, 
the telecourse*s primary value lies in its encouragement of the 
child to engage In individual activities which will further widen 
his appreciation of and interest in the various language arts. 
These activities Include storytelling, creative writing, dramatics, 
poetry reading and writing, expression through puppetry, the 
reading of books, the language of words and music, and the art 
of cartooning. 

Each lesson is complete in itself, yet the series v/lll be more 
meaningful if viewed in its continuous entirety. The classroom 
teacher has ample opportunity to simplify or embellish the tele* 
cast lesson with a variety of follow-up activities geared to meet 
the needs and interests of her particular group. 

The course is divided into six general units of study — story* 
telling, poetry, books, the need for words, creative dramatics, 
and oral reporting and puppets. The six final lessons are devoted 
to an extensive review of the material, accompanied by practical 
application of knowledge gained. 

A teacher's guide accompanying the course offers suggestions 
for follow-up and related activities in addition to outlines of the 
lessons. An extensive bibliography of reference material Is also 
contained in the teacher's guide. 

Lesson titles from THE fVIAGlC OF WORDS: 



1. TELL US A STORY: ocfivofos crcofivc thinking through 
dovclopment of on Interesting story. 

2. VILLIANS AND HEROES: discusses action in a plot and 
how It must be loglcolly resolved for eoch chorocter. 

3. LET ME TRY PLEASE: encouroges children to tell stories 
before the group . . . stresses use of flonnel boords, masks 
or puppets. 

4. THE SOUND OF WORDS: discusses words, rhythm, sounds 
ond Images within o poem. 

5. THE POET'S WORLD: explores the world of the poet, the 
Ideas and subjects he finds to write obout ond the lighv 
of individuality he costs upon these ideos. 

6. ENJOYING POETRY TOGETHER: enhonces the love of poetry 
through reoding or speoklng It oloud together In the closs* 
room. 

7. A LOOK AT A BOOK: explores the world within a book from 
cover to cover with an explonotion of the vorlous aids and 
directives. 

8. FROM THE AUTHOR TO YOU: on author discusses the 
thrill of writing and where the Ideos for an exciting story 
may octuolly begin. 

9. ALPHABETA: gives on Interesting and historic account of 
the origin of our olphobet . . . discusses the signs, symbols 
ond sounds of our first words. 

10. WORDS AND MUSIC: stresses thot the song has corefully 
chosen words which, set to music, convey o thought, o 
meaning and a moment of pleosure through both portici- 
potion ond listening. 

11. STORIES IN PICTURE: discusses the ort of cortoonlng. 

12. THE UNSPOKEN WORD: defines ond demonstrates the ges« 
tures ond movements of a pontomime. 

13. SPEAK UP PLEASE: discusses and demonstrates o monologue. 

14. LET'S PRETEND: develops the communication skills desir« 
able for successful creotlve dromotics. 

15. CLASSROOM DRAMATICS: explores the uses of creative 
dramatics in heightening appreclotlon ond enjoyment of 
subjects such os reoding ond soclol studies. 

16. LIGHTS. ACTION. CAMERA!: provides enjoyment In creative 
dromotics through the presentotlon of o complete play. 

17. GIVING A TALK: gives suggestions for o good, exciting 
oral report. 

18. WHAT TO DO WITH AN OLC SOCK: provides Interesting 
suggestions for puppet mokln^* 

19. TALKING HANDS: explores sevefdl ideos for using puppets 
In skits. 

20. THE ART OF STORYTELLING: reviews the Jdeos and uses 
regarding storytelling. 

21. irS POETRY TIME: reviews the essence of poetry with 
emphoiis on rhythm, imagery ond story. 

22. FINDING THE RIGHT BOOK FOR YOU: presents o review of 
the lessons regording books and their meoning to us. 

23. HAS YOUR WRITING IMPROVED: presenH o "bouquet" of 
ideos to spork the writing of poetry and stories omong the 
children. 

24. A PLAY FOR TELEVISION: presenH o ploy creoted by ele« 
montary school children for the television studio. 

25. LOOKING BACK: provides o culmlnoHon of the yeor's exper* 
lencos for review ond evoluoNon. 
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BILL MARTIN 

Fifteen, 15-minute lessons 
Intermediate Grades 



No better name could be chosen (or this outstanding language 
arts telecourse, because Bill Martin, the television teacher, Is 
truly a language arts master In the eyes of our nation's younger 
folk. 

Perhaps Bill Martin's words In the foreword of the teacher's 
guide which accompanies the telecourse best describe the pur- 
pose of this sparkling enrichment series: 

". . . (this) brief TV Interlude with Bill Martin Is simply a 
vehicle to launch you (the classroom teacher) and the children 
Into a full-blown Inquiry Into language and how It works. You will 
feel comfortable In your role as a teacher of linguistics because 
we—all of US—have had linguistic curiosities ever since we were 
born Into a world of language-using people and became language 
users ourselves. . . ." 

Mr. Martin further notes that If the telecourse successfully 
fulfills Its objective of enlightening both teacher, and student It 
will be because It has enabled both to more fully understand 
what they already know about language. 

Bill Martin's understanding of children and the literature that 
appeals to them Is revealed In each lesson of this telecourse. 
Effective techniques used In both telling stories and relating 
thoughts have made him a most popular educational lecturer In 
the field of children's literature. 

Bill Martin comes by his storytelling ability naturally. He grew 
up In a Kansas environment that was rich In folklore and tale- 
telllng. A grandmother who threaded the family history Into story 
form was a special Influence on the young Mr. Martin. 

After graduation from Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria, Bill Martin taught In Kansas high schools. He took his 
Masters and Doctor of Philosophy degrees at Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he did major work In the fields of reading, listen- 
ing, creative writing and elementary education. 

Until he joined the Holt, Rinehart and Winston publishing 
firm as editor of elementary classroom materials (the position ho 
now holds), he served as principal of Crow Island School In 
WInnetka, Illinois, a school well-known for Its research and leader- 
ship In elementary education. During the summers he has been 
a visiting professor at various colleges and universities around 
the United States. 

In his work at the publishing company, Mr. Martin has 
originated and edited a new approach to the teaching of reading 
called the Owl Reading Program. It is based on the premise 
that language is essentially oral and that the sound of sentences 
is more Important than the Individual sound of the words In the 
sentences. 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers, titles and 
annotations: 

1. LANGUAGE IS SOUND AND SENSE--From the moment of birth, 
sounds ore used to communicate thoughts and feelings. The printed word 
represents o system to comrrunico'e ideas and sense but means nothing 
unless associated with appropriate sentence sounds. Featured selections: 
"The Kind of Bath Far Me," by Sir Edward Parry; "Susie Moriar;" and 
a Carolina mountain song. 

2. OURS IS A WORD-ORDER LANGUAGE--Words must be arranged in 
a cer ain order in our language if they are to create the sound of sense. 
Featured selections: "Little Orphant Annie" by James Whitcomb f^iley; 
"Comparisons" Anonymous. 

3. LANGUAGE WORKS IN CHUNKS OF MEANING—Punctuation marks 
are signals placed by the writer ta show how he wants words grouped so 
they will express the ideas he is trying to convey. Poets have improved 
the communications potential of their writing by arranging words into 
natural linguistic clusterings. Featured selections: "Cqlico Pie" by Edward 
Lear; "The Big Cheese" by Mirian Schlein; "Circus" by Eleanor Farjeon. 

4. TRANSFORMING SENTENCES— This transformation is an act af using 
the exact structure of a sentence as the basis for creating a semantically 
new senterKe through vocabulary substitutions. Featured selections: "The 
Potatoes' Dance" by Vachel Lindsay; "Advice to a Bird, Species Unknown" 
by Georgie Starbuck Galbraith. 




TV TE.VCMER 
BILL M.VRTIN 



5. EXPANOING SENTENCES^As Children learn the technique of ex- 
panding senterKes (by adding phrases, clauses or descriptive words), they 
gain much flexibility in their use of language in reading, writing and speak- 
ing. Featured selections: "Overheard on a Saltmar^h" by Harold Monro; 
"The Snakebit Hoe-handle" from many Appalachian mountain area sources. 

6. REOUCING SENTENCES — The danger in linguistic trimming is that 
one is apt to alter or destroy sentence meaning or tamper with the author's 
style. Featured selections: "Pumpkins" by David McCord; "Mool the Mole" 
a German Language poem adapted by Bill Martin; "Words" by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

7. USING LITERARY STRUCTURE TO SIMPLIFY REAOING^As the struc- 
ture of a hou'je tells much about the shape and other details of the fin- 
ished house, so the structure of a story (the "problem" of the story, the 
characters, the character who creates the "trouble" in the story, the series 
of episodes wtthin a story, the end of the story) tells much about the de- 
tails of the finished story. Featured selections: "Sody Sallyratus" by Rich- 
ard Chase ; "Mother Meadowlark and Brother Snake" by Billy Firethunder. 

8. USING POETIC STRUCTURE TO SIMPLIFY READING^The ability to 
sense the way a story, poem or article has been put together is a valuable 
help in getting more pleasure from the printed page. Featured selections: 
"If You Should Meet a Crocodile" author unknown; "Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening" by Robert Frost. 

9. PLUGGING INTO MEANINGS--The author "talks" through the printed 
poge. The reader "talks" with him by thinking about what the writer says 
. . . and deciding whether or not he (the reader) agrees with the writer. 
Featured selections: "Little Balser and the Big Bear" by Charles Major; 
"The Blind Men and the Elephant" by John G. Saxe; "The Burning Rice 
Fields" by Saro Cone Bryant. 

10. THE QUEST FOR HUMANNESS— Books and poetry serve no greater 
purpose than to release children to the excellence of their spirit, to the 
uniqueness of their lives, to the amazing ponorama of human existence 
that surrounds them. Featured selection: "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi" by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

11. HOME-ROOTED LANGUAGE— A child's language is his most per- 
sonal possession. He is more sensitive to criticism of it than to any other 
dimension of his being. If we want children to know that we accept them, 
we must respect their language for, whatever a child's language is, he 
learned it in good faith. Featured selection: "The Conjure Wives" author 
unknown. 

12. PUBLIC LANGUAGE — Public language is the vehicle of man's to- 
getherness. It is the cohesiveness of his political, economic, religious and 
social intercourse. A person must have minimum skills in using the public 
language to earn a living, to vote, to carry on family and community af- 
fairs, to react to the laws of the land and to the political philosophies 
that determine these lows. 

13. LIFE-LIFTING LANGUAGE— Life-lifting language is any bit or unit 
of language such as a story, poem or expression that is so memorable that 
it tends to impress itself indelibly on the mind and thereby becomes part 
of the culture's cherished language Ways. Featured selections: "Winter 
Wind" and "One Misty, Moisty Morning" both Mother Goose rhymes; 
"The Railroad Cars ore Coming" on American folk"^yme; "A Bat Is Born" 
by Randall Jorrell; and "Come Dance With Me" by Bill Martin. 

14. LINKING WRITING TO READING— Independent writing poses three 
basic questions: What shall I write about? . . . How shall I frame the 
ideas and sentences? . . . How do I edit my writing? Bill Mortin suggests 
that books and Illustrations may stimulate story subjects and Ideas. The 
editing process, discussed in on earlier lesson, is expended. 

15. MAKING CHOICES — As the student lives in and out of books, taking 
in their message orKt wonder, his choices in art and literature and language 
and ideas will be changing constantly. 
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QUEST FOR THE BEST 

Thirty-two, 20*minute lessons 
Grades 4, 5 or 6 

This outstanding course has enjoyed extremely high and sue- 
cessful use since being acquired by the library. And well It might 
for the series utilizes the unique advantages of television drama- 
tizations, guest artists, creative interpretations and a wealth of 
other techniques to effectively spur the student-viewer Into explor- 
ing the field of quality literature. 

The course is specifically designed to encourage the pupil 
to read widely and with discrimination, develop a greater appre- 
elation of books and to think and write creatively. 

The pupil Is encouraged to explore the field of literature to 
find ways of helping him understand the world today ... the world 
as It was In the past ... and the world as It may or may not be 
In the future. 

Once having his interest and desire aroused in the many- 
faceted world of books, the pupil may need assistance in the 
choice of literature to fit his needs and still be of permanent 
significance to him. The classroom teacher plays a vital role In 
this endeavor. 

The teacher's guide that accompanies the course contains 
carefully selected, graded bibliographies of material keyed to 
each lesson. These lists can be used to guide the pupil's selec- 
tions for supplementary reading. Other book selection helps are 
Included In the guide as are suggested follow-up activities and 
other utilization Ideas. 

Lesson titles In QUEST FOR THE BEST: 



1. ADVENTURE: defines odvenlure os ony new ond exetflng 
experience for o child. 

2. OTHER LANDS AND PEOPLE: stresses the necessity of 
knowing obout the customs ond ideos of people in other 
c ountries. 

3. FAMOUS VOYAGES: tokes the children sailing with fomous 
explorers. 

4. MYTHS. LEGENDS AND FOLKTALES: increoses the children's 
knowledge concerning the history, ideos ond customs behind 
folk literoture. 

5. EXLORING NEW FIELDS: utilizes books os sout'ces for infor- 
motion ond bockground knowledge. 

6. SUSPENSE AND MYSTERY: introduces the mystery story ot 
their level of interest. 

7. HISTORICAL FICTION: oives on overview of humon noturo 
OS reveoled In fiction obout tho post. 

8. ANIMAL STORIES: emphosizes stories obout onimats other 
thon dogs ond horses. 

9. BOOK WEEK: Introduces children to the Newbery ond 
Coldecott Medol Aword Books. 

10. HARVEST TIME: stresses books with o Thonksgiving theme. 

11. FIND THE FACTS (TELEVISION): o follow-up to lesson 5. 

12. HUMOR: expresses the need for humor. 

13. LET'S READ TOGETHER: explores the enloyment of reoding 
oloud. 

14. DECEMBER DAYS: investigates other people; their customs 
ond beliefs. 

15. FAMILY: discusses both fontostic ond believobte "literory" 
fomities. 

16. WINTER IN STORIES: deols with stories thot tell of winter 
hordships. 

17. HISTORICAL FICTION: o followup to Itsson 7. 

18. PIONEERING: discusses the continuing explorotion of pio* 
neers from the post to the present. 

19. FANTASY: Introduces the world of moke-betleve. 

20. ANIMALS (SNAKE, LLAMA): o follow-up to lesson 8. 

21. BIOGRAPHY: oids children In identifying with the greot 
men ond deeds of the post. 

22. PEOPLE AND EVENTS (MAJOR POWELL): o follow-up to 
lesson 21. 

23. FAMILY: o follow-up to lesson 15. 

24. FAIRY AND FOLK TALCS: stresses stories bonded down 
from one generotlon to tho next. 

25. POETRY: emphosizes the pleosuro in shoring poetry vocolly. 

26. FIND THE FACTS: o follow-up to lesson 11. 

27. ADVENTURE, REAL AND OTHERWISE: o follow-up to lesson 

28. MYTHS, LEGENDS, FOLKTALES: o followup to lesson 4. 

29. PIONEERING: o follow-up to lesson 18. 

30. HUMOR: o follow-up to lesson 12. 

31. MYTHS, LEGENDS^ FOLKTALES: o follow-up to lesson 28. 

32. TOO GOOD TO MISS: mentions the books thot children 
themselves pick os the best. 




TV TEACHER WILL HOWARD 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available (or no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vtdeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



ERIC 
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IMAGES 

Thirty, 25*tninute lessons 
Grade 6 



IMAGES ls\a 1970 lERT Award-winning telecourse designed 
to stimulate critical and creative thinking through a study of the 
literature of creative expression and world history. 

Television teacher Ida Johnson Hill notes that the series Is 
not Intended to serve as a basic English teaching course. Rather, 
she says, its purpose Is to enrich the students' understandings 
and abilities In the language arts. 

Mrs. Hill says the lessons are designed to help the student 
to evaluate, challenge and decide upon the truthfulness and 
authenticity of the spoken and written word . . . and, further, to 
help the child sharpen his imagery, clarify his expression and 
expand his skills In the use of language. She says the television 
experiences do not provide specific answers to questions but 
are pointed toward encouraging variety In responses and solu- 
tions. 

Some of the areas explored In IMAGES: history and structupa 
of language; history of communications; following directions; 
figurative language; letter writing; dictionary and map reading 
skills; the autobiography; biography; legend; ballad; novel; play- 
writing; propaganda; poetry; and vocabulary development. 

A native Virginian, Mrs. Hill took both her Bachelor and Master 
of Science degrees In elementary education from Virginia State 
College. Her graduate specialty was In the area of reading. Mrs. 
Hill taught In the Richmond Public Schools and at Virginia State 
College and has served as a language arts consultant In the 
Richmond Public Schools. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-coM, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

1. YOUR IMAGE — An introductory progrom, informing studcr^ts of 
motcriol to be covered in the series ond noting thot overoll olm of 
the series is to foster effective expression in the student. 

2. FOLLOWING Dl RECTI ONS^The students ore given o number of 
exercises in following directions. 

3. MAP READING — Mop reoding skills ore exomlned. 

4. WHAT'S NEW — The history of communicotion is exomtned from 
pre*Coloniol doys to the present. New communicotion devices for the 
clossroom ore exploined ond the students encouroged to think of 
future communicotion devices. 

5. WRITTEN LANGUAGE— The history of written longuoge is troced 
ond cuneiform letters ond other symbols of yeors possed demonstroted. 

6. WORDS ARE IMPORTANT — The dictionory is exomined os feotures 
ore exploined. Viewers olso see copy of o dictionory prepored by Somuel 
Johnson. 

7. WORD ORIGINS — Stories behind nomes, phroses ond other words 
ore reloted ofter o brief look ot Greek ond Lotin root words. 

8. A LETTER TO WRITE— Business ond personol letter writing is dis- 
cussed ond excerpts from letters of well-known persons ore shored. 

9. PACT OR OPINION? — Identiftcotion is mode of foctuol ond opin- 
inoted stotements , . . ofter o discussion of meonings. Students ore en- 
couroged to be 'owore of such words ond phroses os: probobly, oppor- 
ently, it oppeors, it seems os though, ond ... I think. 

10. BEHIND HEADLINES— Provides o look ot how mon hos reported 
events through the yeors , . . ond offers points to remember when 
reporting the news. 

11. PROPAGANDA DETECTIVES — lllustrotions, exomples ond explon- 
otions of propogondo techniques. 

12. READ! READ! READ! — A number of recommended books ore 
presented in o voriety of woys to stimulote literory oppreciotion ond 
to increose the students' oworeness ond undcrstonding of different 
people ond situotions. 

13. A CHRISTMAS CAROL— Chorles Dickens' life story is followed by 
o dromotizotion of o portion of A Christmos Corol. 

14. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— Students portidpote in or conduct 
interviews. A well-known personolity is Interviewed ofter o discussion 
of interviewer ond interviewee responsibiltles. 

15. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY— A discussion of the outobiogrophy Is 
followed by on Informotionol story obout Greot Britoln ond Winston 
Churchill . . > ond on excerpt from his outobiogrophy. 




IDA HILL 



16. THE STORY OF PEOPLE— Students ore led to identify John F. 
Ker>nedy os vorious mementos ore reveoled. A pictoriol biogrophy of 
Kennedy is presented. 

17. THE LEGEND— The legendory stories of Poul Bunyon. John 
Henry ond Sleepy Hollow ore exomined. 

18. A LOOK AT THE LIVES OF OTHERS — Gulliver's Trovels by Jono- 
then Swift is reviewed. Discussed ore literory forms or.d writing purposes 

19. EXAMINING THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT— Current recordings, poetry 
ond lllustrotions ore used to exploln the meonings ond uses of the 
simile, metophor ond personificotlon. 

20. A FIGURE OF SPEECH— The uses of the hyperbole, litotes ond 
olliterotion in writing ore Introduced ond encouroged. 

21. WHO THINKS CREATIVELY?— A problem is presented: whot 
should be done with o huge stone robbit 150 feet toll ond 200 feet 
long . . . the object found during construction of o super highwoy. 

22. EXPLORING THE PLAYWRIGHT'S CRAFT— A discussion on ports 
of o ploy . . . brief ococunt of Williom Shokespeore's life . . . ond 
port of "Julius Coesor" nc presented. Kinds of stoges, including the 
Globe Theoter, ore discu» .ed. 

23. LET'S CREATE A . LAY— A look ot ond o discussion on o ploy 
' creoted by youngsters. 

24. A TIME TO LAUGH — Different forms of dromo ore introduced. 
The emphosis is ploced on comedy. 

25. EXPERIENCING LITERATURE THROUGH ROLE PLAYING— Stu- 
dents dromolize interesting or unusuol incidents from the lives of 
Elizobeth Cody Stonton, Cosey Stengel ond Cloro Borton. 

26. THE BALLAD — "Judos," "Springfield Mountoin," ond other bol- 
lods ore shored through reodings ond recordings ... os the origins 
ond element.% of the bollods ore discussed. 

27. LIMERICKS AND HAIKU TO SHARE— Hoiku ond limericks ore 
recited os the forms ond potterns ore discussed. 

28. A VENTURE IN WRITING— The work of on ortist is shored ond 
used OS subi(.'ct motter for cinquoin poetry . . . ond students ore en- 
couroged to write such poetry. 

29. A DATE WITH ROBERT FROST— A discussion of New Englond 
ond o biogrophicol sketch of Robert Frost is supplemented by Frost's 
own reoding ond other reodings of the following poems: "Birches," 
"The Postufe," "Fire ond Ice," "Provide, Provide," "Two Leoding 
Lights," "A Possing Glimpse," "Stopping by Woods," "Consideroble 
Speck," "The Runowoy," ond "The Gift Outright." 

30. COUNT . . . THE WAYS!— A review of the series. 
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AAATHEMAGIC 

Sixty-four, 15 minute lessons 
Grade 2 

The purpose of this unique series is to visuaiize mathematicat 
concepts. It is hoped that this series along with the classroom 
math program will greatly increase the children's understanding 
of mathematical concepts as well as create a personal interest in 
mathematics. 

Computational skills will not be emphasized during the tele- 
casts. The children can gain practice in computational skills 
during the pre-tetecast and post-telecast activities suggested in 
the teacher's guide which accompanies the series. 

The aims of I^ATHEMAGIC are: 

1. To increase the depth of understanding of a mathematicat 
concept through visual concrete experiences before indi- 
vidual or independent mathematical involvement; 

2. To improve computational skills through a better under- 
standing of the number system; 

3. To improve learning in mathematics through the applica- 
tion of a variety of teaching techniques; 

4. To stimulate and motivate an Interest In learning mathe- 
matics; 

5. To develop problem solving ability through purposeful 
interchange of mathematical and verbal language. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV TEACHER 

Joan Wojclechowski 



MATHEMAGIC 

Leiton Titlot: 

UNIT I: PLACE VALUE 

1. Whot it o Mr 

2. One-to-Ono Corretpondenco 

3. Subsets 

4. Cordinol Numbers 

5. Ordlnol Numbers 

6. Equolities end Inequelltles 

7. Ones end Tens 

8. Expended Numerels 

UNIT II: ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION (with ene ond two 
piece numerols) 

9. Union of Diiloint Sots (Port 1) 

10. Union of Diiloint Sets (Port 2) 

11. Commutotive Property of Addition 

12. Assoclotlve Property of Addition 
U. Portitioning Sots (Port 1) 

14. Portitioning Sets (Port 2) 

15. Problem Solving 

16. Adding ond Subtrocting Tent 

17. Addition Uilng Expended Nototion 

18. Renomlng Ones in Addition 

19. Subtroctlon Using Expended Nototion 

20. Renomlng Numbers 

21. Regrouping Tens in Subtraction 

22. Problem Solving 
UNIT III: GEOMETRY 

23. Points and Line Segments 

24. Rays ond Angles 

25. Polygons (Geometric Figurei) 

26. Rectongles ond Right Angle 

27. Squares and Triangles 

28. Circles 
UNIT IV: FRACTIONS 

29. Halves 

30. Thirds 

31. rourths 

32. Problem Solving 



UNIT V: ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION (with three digit 
numoroli; 

33. Expending o Three-Digit Numerol 

34. Adding Expended Numerols 

35. Adding In Column Form 

36. Subtrocting Expended Numerals 

37. Subtrocting in Column Form 

38. Problem Solving 
UNIT IV: MEASUREMENT 

39. Simple LIneor Measure 

40. Moosurlng 

41 . Liquid Meosure 

42. Using Liquid Measure 

43. Time 

44. The Minute Hond 

45. The Hour Hond 

46. Telling Time 

47. Weight 

48. Reading o Thermometer 
UNIT VII: MONEY 

49. A Look at Money 

50. Using Money 

51. Moking Change 

UNIT VIII: MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 

52. Equivalent Sets: Joining 

53. Reloting Addition to Multiplication 

54. Multiplication 

55. More Multiplication 

56. Problem Solving 

57. Equlvolent Sets: Partitioning 

58. Relating Subtraction to Division 

59. Reloting Division fo Multiplication 

60. Propertiei of 1 and 0 In Multlplicotlon ond Division 

61 . Problem Solving 

62. Review of Addition 

63. Review of Subtroctlon 

64. Using Mothemotlcs 
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I X 3 YOU AND ME 

Fifteen. 15-minute lessons 
Grade 2 

There is today a great deal of confusion surrounding the 
field of "New Math." Parents are bewildered and often negative 
toward the modern approach to mathematics. Teachers who 
have not been exposed to Instruction In the new way, ere 
equally confused and sometimes antagonistic to change. It Is 
the purpose of 1, 2, 3 YOU AND ME to enlighten not only the 
students, but teachers . . . and hopefully parents as well. 

The classroom teacher today Is challenged with the responsi- 
bility of making mathematics meaningful and stimulating. This, 
in essence, is the purpose behind the New Math. The child 
who grasps, with understanding, basic concepts of mathematics 
is then able to use his creative powers to make discoveries on 
his own. 

Though the series has been planned as a supplementary 
review of basic concepts, teachers may wish to use certain 
lessons as introductions to their classroom Instruction. Each 
teacher must decide how best to utilize each telecast. 



The teacher's guide accompanying the series includes sug* 
gested preparation for each lesson as well as suggestions for 
follow-up activities. In addition, a brief bibliography has been 
prepared for the teacher's reference. It consists of trade books 
which can provide a useful supplement for the classroom math 
program. 

Mrs. Nancy Lemko, instructor for 1, 2, 3 YOU AND ME, holds 
a B.S. degree in elementary education from the State University 
of New York at Oswego, where she also completed graduate 
work in elementary mathematics. Mrs. Lemko's teaching career 
in primary mathematics, coupled with a professional modeling 
experience, combine effectively In this series. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing f^om Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
setts. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide acqompanylng the series. 



1, 2, 3 YOU AND ME progrom titles and synopses: 



1. GEOMETRIC SHAPES^helps children bocemo fomilior with the bosic 
shopos: squore, rectonglo, circle ond trtongte. Creotes on oworonoss 

- 11^^^^ shopes OS seen in the world oround them. 

2» SETSy-strongthens the concept thot o sot Is o group of oblocts, 
cicorly defined, and thot each Individual obloct is a member, or 
olcment, of thot set. 

3. ONE-TO-ONE CORRESPONDENCE — shows thot two sets moy bo 
plocco In one-to-one corrospondenco or o ono-to*mony corrospon* 
donee. Shows the symbols for "greoter thon" ond "toss thon." 

4. HOW MANY? — develops the concept thot when members of o sot 
ore motchcd with o sot of successive counting numbers storting 
with one, the lost number in such o motchlng tolls how mony 
members ore In the sot. 

5. DIFFERENT NAMES FOR THE SAME NUMBER—dovotops the Ideo 
c fIVit.i""* "'""y different woys to nomo the same number. 

6. USING THE NUMBER LINE— Mokes the children owore of the 
logicol sequence of numbers ond shows them how o number lino 
con help them in the process of oddltlon. 

7. DOING AND UNDOtNG->-develops the rolotlonship between oddltlon 
ond subtroction (the notion thot they ofo "dolng''-"undolng" opero- 
tions.) 

8. MORE THAN TEN^hows thot the voluo of ony digit In o two- 
digit numcrol is determined by Its ptoco In the numorol ond 
strengthens the undcrstonding of the naturol order of whole num- 
bers. 

9. ONE^HALF — shows thot ono-holf is represented visuotly os the 
frocilon "Vs" ond dovolops the concept of dividing on eblect or a 
group of oblocts into holves. 

WHAT TIME IS IT?— shows thot time Is Importont in the world 
todoy ond olds the student in undorstondlng the principles behind 
tolling time with o clock. 
11. WHAT IS 100? — helps children comprehend the slxe of the number 
!?S.SlL'®J/lUV i* ^' 1*>. 20 times S. 

LIQUID MEASURE — develops on oworonoss of whot quorts, pints 
and cups orp In retotlcn to liquid meosure ond develops on oware- 
ness of why It Is Importont to meosure liquids. 

STORY PROBLEMS — defines numerlcol problem situotlens In forms 
of knowns ond unknowns ond describes these situotlens by using 
number sentences ond solving them for the unknown. 
TWO BY TWO— shews thot o poir Is o set of 2 obiects ond thot 
mony things ore found In poirs . . . ond Introduces counting by 
twos. 

IS. COUNTING SETS— Introduces the Ideo of multiplicotlen through tho 
use of orroys, sets ond the number line. 



TV Teacher 
NANCY LEMKO 
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AAATH FACTORY 

Thirty. 15-minute lessons 
Grade 3 




MATH FACTORY is a series of mathematical experiences 
that Incorporates colorful puppet characters and a fanciful factory 
Into informal mathematical learning situations. 

Students viewing MATH FACTORY will meet Cranston and 
Stubby, the main characters who viork at the factory; Dr. Ario 
von Wlnicte, the Math Factory's Director of Research, who Is 
often called upon to use his computer to demonstrate how cer- 
tain mathematical problems can be solved; Mr. Flibberty, Special 
Assistant in charge of Confusion, Calamity and Catastrophe, who 
often provides the problem around which a MATH FACTORY 
program revolves; and Jlbberty Fllbberty, Mrs. Flibberty's seven- 
year-old daughter, who adds her childish exuberance and In- 
quisitiveness to help small children relate to the program situa- 
tions. 

Mr Wooster, the silent janitor, is seen at the end of almost 
every program, generally performing some important reinforcement 
activity for the program. When the Math Factory's machine starts 
producing — and It can produce anything — situations develop. 
And — they develop around topics such as sets, geometry, num- 
ber patterns and place value, problem solving, fractions and 
money. 

Most of the important ideas of a beginning modern mathe- 
matics program are Incorporated into the series. Through the use 
of proper follow-up activities (many are suggested In the ac- 
companying teacher's guide), the series should help to create 
better understanding and better attitudes concerning mathe- 
matics. 

Pre-selected lessons from MATH FACTORY are available for 
no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on 
either color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and white 
kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassette. The previewing pack- 
age also Inciufles a returnable copy of the teacher's guide. 



L«tton tummarlet for MATH FACTORY: 
MODULE l-S»lt 

1. INTRODUCING^ SETS — prstenit the basic id«a of a tot at II ralalat 
to a numeration tyiiom. 

2. SET NUMERATION — > provides « basic experience In relating number 
end numeral. 

3. JOINING SETS, ADDITION ^ develops understanding of the physical 
activity which relates to the abstract Idea of addition. 

4. SEPARATING SETS relates the separation of sets to the operation of 
subtraction. 

5. NONEQUIVALENT SETS, INEQUALITIES — develops understanding In- 
equality and equality of nuiTibors and presents the symbols for "equal,** "Is 
greater than,'* and "Is lass then". 

MODULE ^1- Geometry 

6. POINTS AND LINE SEGMENTS ^ Introduces the geometric Ideas of 
point, line, line segment and curve. 

7. CURVES — Itlustratee the difference between closed curves and open 
curvos. 

S. ANGLES AND OTHER FIGURES — presents the geometric figures: ray, 
angle, right angle, square, triengle and rectangle. 

9. CIRCLES — Introduces the concept of circle, diemeter and radius. 

10. THE GREAT GAME CONTEST ^ reviews the goometric concepts pre> 
sented In the first four lessons of this module and Introduces the geoboard as 
a toot for learning geometry. 

MODULE III -Number Patterns 

11. ADDITION WITH ZERO AND ONE ^ demonstrates the patterns that 
occur when zero and one are added to numbers. 

12. BUILDING NUMBER PATTERNS *- Introduces counting by twos, fives and 
tens. 

13. BEGINNING CONCEPTS IN MULTIPLICATION — presents the addition 
of equal addends and the Joining of equivalent sets as a background for multi- 
plication. 

14. PLACE VALUE, FACE VALUE ^ helps students discover the concept of 
placA value and the meaning of two end three digit numbers. 

15. ATTENTION TO TENS — Shows the r«letlonshlp between the basic 
facts and adding and subtracting tens — especially as It pertains to place 

value. 

MODULE IV- Problem Solving 

16. WRITING NUMBER SENTENCES — presents the language and symbolism 
of addition and subtraction. 

17. ADDITION OF TENS AND ONES — Introduces two-place addition. In 
both the expanded form and short form, without having to rename ones as tens. 

IS. SUBTRACTION OF TENS AND ONES — Introduces two>place subtraction 
problems that do not require regrouping. 

19. RENAMING IN ADDITION — Introduces addition when regrouping of 
ones Is required. 

20. RELATING MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION ^ presents multiplication 
and division as Inverse operations. 

MODULE V- Fractions 

21. WHAT'S HALF? WHAT'S A FOURTH? — Introduces the concepts of one- 
half and one-fourth. 

22. PRESENTING ONE-THIRD ^ Introduces the concepts of thirds (one-thlrd, 
two-thirds, three-thirds and zero*thlrds) and their relationship to a whole. 

23. FOOLING WITH FRACTIONS demonstrates that some fractional parts 
may be equivalent to other fractional parts end that a fractional pari of a num- 
ber In a set or of a whole may be found. 

24. FRACTION MAGIC — shows that sets of fractional oblects may be 
Joined In the same menner as whole objects and that fractions can be used to 
express this activity as a number operation. 

25. FRACTION ACTIONI — reviews the basic Ideas associated with the devel- 
opment of fractional number concepts. 

MODULE VI -Money 

26. WHAT BUYS MORE? applies simple number sentences to money 
problems and Introduces adding with three addends. 

27. SETS OP COINS — teaches the value of a penny, a nickel, a dime 
and a quarter and shows different sets of coins that have the same value. 

26. SOLVING MONEY PROBLEMS — reviews addition and subtraction of 
two-digit numerals by using problems Involving Rioney and Illustrates how 
to make change. 

29. MONEY BUSINESS — presents money problems that require the use 
of two*place subtraction with regrouping of tens ftnd ones. 

30. DOLLAR SCHOLAR — Introduces the dollar sign and point In writing 
and solving money problems. 
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TIME FOR MUSIC 

Thirty. 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



This tetecourse is designed to enlarge the musical understand- 
ing, awareness and enjoyment of first grade children. 

Prime objective of the series is to provide varied activities in 
singing, listening, moving and the study of fundamentals ... so 
that each child will come to more fully appreciate music and 
learn to use it more discrlminately in his daily living. 

Television teacher Betty Hamilton attended Lynchburg (Va.) 
College where she received a Bachelor of Arts degree with majors 
in music and sociology. She has also engaged in graduate work 
in music education at Northwestern University. 

Upon graduation from college, Mrs. Hamilton served for three 
years as minister of music at College Hill Baptist Church In 
Lynchburg. Since that time she has taught public school music 
In Norwall<, Conn., Mount Vernon, N.Y., and Henrico County, Va. 

A flair for musical composition prompted Mrs. Hamilton to 
write many of the songs taught in the lessons of TIME FOR 
MUSIC. These songs, part of a rapidly growing collection of 
children's music entitled *'Muslc Directions," are printed in the 
teacher's guide that accompanies the telecourse. TIME FOR 
MUSIC is an enrichment experience designed to supplement 
the normal ongoing music education schedule of the viewing 
classroom. The lessons are arranged in a seasonal-holiday pat- 
tern (see Outline of Course). 

A 12-Inch LP companion record entitled TIME FOR MUSIC 
is available for classroom use (@ $4.00). For further information, 
contact Great Plains National. 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers, titles and ele- 
ments of emphasis In each lesson— 




TV TEACHER BETTY HAMILTON 



V. HANDS, HANDS — Singing . . . Feeling the bear . . . Tone matching 

2. COME CLEAN — Singing . . . Feeling the beat . , . Tone matching 

3. TRAVEL ALONG^Singing . . . Feeling the beat . . . Playing sand 
liiocks 

4. THREES, PLEASE-— Music in threes 

5. COME TO THE FAIR— High and low . . . Feeling the beat 

6. FRIENDS — Moving to music 

7. HALLOWEEN — Halloween ... A melodic line > . . Feeling the beat 

8. TREES IN AUTUMN— Singing . . . Moving 

9. THANKSGIVING — Thanksgiving ... A melodic line . . . Feeling the 
beat in 6/8 time 

10. THREES AGAIN, PILEASE- Music in threes 

11. CATS AND DOGS — The scale with numbers . . . Singing, moving and 
feeling the beat 

12. STRINGS AND STRINGS — The scale with numbers . . . Dramatizing 
a song 

13. CHRISTMAS— Christmas music 

14. SING AND PLAY — Rhythm instruments-how to make and play them 

15. SNOW FUN — Feeling the beat-two rhythms at one time 

16. SNOW AGAIN — Sounds- long and short ... A melodic line with 
quorter notes and whole note5 



17. VALENTINES— Feeling the beat-Walk and skip 

16. FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS— Patriotic songs ... The ccale- do, re, mi, 
fa, so, la, ti, do 

19. LOVE THAT LION — Singing and listening . . . Simple no^e reading 

20. FARM FRIENDS — Singing lust for fun 

21. LINES AND SPACES— The musical staff 

22. SHOES— High and low . . . The staff 

23. IMPORTANT PEOPLE — The printed page-a music book 

24. SEEDi AND SILENT THINGS— Singing and moving . . . Acting out 
a song . . . Quarter rests 

25. WE LISTEN— listening-Harl McDonald's CMldron's Symphony 

26. BIRDS — Singing . . . Moving . . . Listening 

27. ALONG CAME A SPIDER— Feeling the beat in a poem . . . Note 
reading 

28. RHYTHM AND SOUNDS— Playing rhythm instruments . . . Singing 
simple rounds 

29. LOOKING BACK — A review of the basic fundamentals covered during 
the year 

30. OUR FAVORITES — Children vote on their favorite songs . . . and sing 
them 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Qreat Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. Tho preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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LESSON OUTLINE: 

1. OFF WE GO!— How lo ting: til stroigM, ting eosily, 
litfen corefully 

2. STAIRS, STAIRS, STAIRS— The icole . . . Feeling 
Ihe beof 

3. OUR FRIEND THE POLICEMAN— Feeling the beot 
. . . Quorfer nolei 

4. MUSIC TELLS A STORY— Liitening . . . Theme 
idenlificolioii 

5. IN 1492— Feeling Ihe beol . . . Quorter noles ond 
eighth nolei . . Tone mofching 

6. "WHOO/' WENT THE WIND— High ond low . . . 
The itoff 

7. THERE ARE WITCHES IN THE AIR— Holloween 
. . . Feeling Ihe beot . . . .Rhythm ond poetry 

8. SINGING WHAT WE SEE— The scole . . . Note 
reoding 

9. TIME TO REST— Notes and rests 

10. GOBBLE, GOBBLE, GOBBLE— Thanksgiving . . . 
Eighth notes ond 6/8 time 

11. WE GIVE THANKS— Thonksgiving ... The science 
of sound— strings 

12. TICK, TOCK, TICK— Feeling the beot . . . Holf 
notes, quorter notes ond eighth notes 

13. SING A SONG OF HANUKKAH— Honukkoh . . . 
Feeling the beof 

14. TIS THE SEASON— Christmas 

15. SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS— Christmas 

16. OH WINTER WINDS— A song box— tone motching 
. . . Noto reoding 



ALL ABOARD FOR MUSIC 

Thirty. IS-minute lessons 
Grade 2 

ALL ABOARD FOR MUSIC is a journey Into the exciting world 
of music. Each of the tclelessons is designed to enlarge the 
musical understanding, awareness and enjoyment of the children. 

Main objective of the seri<is is to provide varied experiences 
in singing, listening, moving, and the study of fundamentals so 
that each child may learn to use music more discriminately In 
his dally living. The programs have been planned as an enrich- 
ment experience in music and are intended to supplement the . 
music instruction which would normally be provided for the class. 

Television teacher Betty Hamilton attended Lynchburg Col- 
lege where she received a B.A. with majors in music and so- 
ciology. She has also done graduate work in music education 
at Northwestern University. Upon graduation from college, Mrs. 
Hamilton served for three years as minister of music at College 
Hill Baptist Church in Lynchburg, Virginia. Since that time shu 
has taught public school music in Norwalk, Connecticut, Mount 
Vernon, New York, and Henrico County, Virginia. 

A flair for musical composition has prompted Urs. Hamilton 
to write many of the songs which are taughi In ;ne television 
lessons. These songs, part of a rapidly growing collection of 
children's music entitled "Music Directions," are printed in 
the teacher's manual which accompanies the series. Mrs. Ham- 
llton also teaches a first grade series entitled TIME FOR MUSIC 
and a course for fifth grade, OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE, which 
emphasizes the music and the history o^ America. 

A 12-inch LP con>panion record entitled ALL ABOARD FOR 
MUSIC is available for classroom use at $4 per copy. For Informa- 
tion concerning the purchase of this record, contact Great Plains 
National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U*Matic vldeocas* 
sdtte. The prevldw package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

17. WE LISTEN— The Children's Symphony— Third 
Movement— Horl McDonald . . . Theme recognition 

18. SNOW, SNOW, SNOW— Note reoding . . . Feeling 
the beot . . .. Tone motching 

19. LET'S REVIEW— Singing just for fun 

20. YOUR LAND AND MINE— Potriotic songs . . . 
Feeling the beot 

21. A VALENTINE FROM ME TO YOU— Volentine's 
Doy . . . Rhythmic nototion . . . The scole 

22. MEET THE VIOLIN— The violin 

23. MUSIC PAINTS A PICTURE— "The Cornivol of the 
Animols" — Comille Soints-Soens 

24. I WONDER, I WONDER— Quorter noYes ond eighth 
notes . . . Rhythmic nototion 

25. THE SEASONS ARE FOUR— ABA form in music 

26. STAIRS THAT MOVE— Moveoble 'do' or 'I' . . . 
Scole review . . . Note reoding 

27. SIGNS OF SPRING— Rhythmic response . . . Feeling 
the beot 

28. IT'S TIME FOR FUN— Time signotures . . . Music 
in 2's ond 3's 

29. LISTEN AND WATCH— The Bollet 

30. G00D8Y, GOODBY— The scole . . . Feeling the 
beot ... A two*port song 
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OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 

Thirty, 25-minute lessons 
Grade 5 

OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE Is a series of telelessons designed 
to enlarge the musical understanding, awareness, and enjoyment 
of the children. The main objective of this series Is to develop 
an appreciation of America through the musical heritage of 
yesterday and today. 

The lessons ^111 provide varied experiences In singing, lis- 
tening and moving. A curriculum committee of music supervisors 
and teachers representing various participating school divisions 
requested that the "humanities" approach be used In teaching 
the lessons. Therefore, the emphasis in this series is not on 
the study of music fundamentals or theory, but deals mainly 
with historical Implications and the 'why'* of music In America. 

The lessons have been planned as an enrichment experience 
in music and are intended to supplement the music instruction 
which normally would be provided for the class. It is hoped that 
each child may come to love music, and learn to use music more 
discrimlnately In his daily living. 

Betty Hamilton, the television teacher, attended Lynchburg 
College where she received a Bachelor of Arts degree with 
majors in music and sociology. She has also done graduate work 
In music education at Northwestern University. 

Upon graduation from college, Mrs. Hamilton served for three 
years as minister of music at College Hill Baptist Church in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Since that time she has taught public school 
music in Norwalk, Connecticut, Mount Vernon. New York, and 
Henrico County, Virginia. 

In addition to the OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE series, Mrs. 
Hamilton also teaches TIME FOR MUSIC and ALL ABOARD FOR 
MUSIC, for first and second grade children. 

Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no*cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




LESSON OUTLINES: Song Titles 



1. YOUR LAND AND MINE 
Song: Amcrico (words only) 
Song: Of Thee I Sing 

2. AMERICA'S FIRST MUSIC 
Song: Zunl Sunset Song 
Song: Dokofo Hymn 

3. THE PERCUSSION FAMILY 

A dcmonsfrofion ond cxplonofion of percussion instruments 

4. COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 

Song: Americo the Beoutlful (words only) 
Song: Post Three O'Ctock 
Song: Old Hundred 

5. MIDDLE COLONIES 
Song: Sosopondo 

6. SIMPLE GIFTS 
Song: Simple Gifts 

7. THE COLONIAL SOUTH 
Song; It Roined o Mist 

8. NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Song: Swing Low, Sweet Choriot (words only) 

Song: All Night, All Doy (words only) 

Song: Ko's Got the Whole World in His Honds 

9. THE SPIRIT OF '76 

Song: Riflemen of Bennington 

10. MUSIC OF THE REVOLUTION 
Song: The Rich Old Lody 
Songt Chester 

11. MUSIC OF THE MOUNTAINS 
Song: Blue Tail Fly (words only) 
Song: Down in the Volley (words only) 

12. THANKSGIVING 

Song: Proyer of Thonksgiving (words only) 

Song: Horvest Hymn 

Song: Wo Give Thee Thonks 

13. LET'S READ MUSIC 

Sing the seals using numbers ond syllables 

14. THE WOODWIND FAMILY 

Discussion and demonstration of some of the woodwind 
instruments 

15. CHRISTMAS 

Song: The Huron Carol 
Song: Long, Long Ago 

16. THE RIVER AND THE SEA 
Song: Blow Ye Winds 

Song: Erie Conol (words only) 
Song; Shenandooh (words only) 

17. DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 
Song: Dow;i tho Ohio 

Sorg: While Strolling Ono Day 

18. MATH AND MUSIC 
Song: Math ond Music 

19. STEPHEN FOSTER 

Song: Some Folks Do (words only) 
Song: Ring, Ring the Bonjo 

20. THE FORTY NINERS 

Song: Clemontino (words only) 

21. WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 

Song: When Johnny Comes Marching Homo (words only) 
Song: Goober Peos 

22. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Song: Springfield Mountain 

33. THE BRASSES AND THE STRINGS 

Discussion ond demonstration of bross ond string instruments 

24. OPENING DF THE LAND 
Song: The Farmer Is the Mon 
Song: Drill Ye Torrlers (words only) 

25. INTO THE WEST 

Song: My Home's in Montane 

26. THE SOUTHWEST 
Song: Loredo 

Song: Old Texos (words only) 

27. OTHER WARS 

Songt The Stor Spongled Bonner (words only) 
Song: The Morlnes' Hymn (wordi only) 

28. FROM NEW ORLEANS 

Song: Every Night When the Sun Goes Down 

29. COMMAND PERFORMANCE 
Songs: Student requests 

30. AMERICA TODAY 
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TIME TO SING 

Thirty-two, 20-minute lessons 
Grade 2 




TV Teacher 
RUSS WIDOE 



TIME TO SING is designed to help the classroom teacher 
build ai/ra/ concepts of up, down, repeat, skips and steps; and 
rhythm concepts as represented by quarter, eighth and half notes. 
These concepts are carefully built in a framework of singing, 
bodily response to tonal and rhythmic stimuli and playing on 
bells or a keyboard instrument. 

Keyboard or belt activity was chosen because the source of 
sound is clearly seen as well as heard with accurate pitch; and 
the distance from one sound to the other can be measured by 
the eye as well as the ear. The discovery learning method Is 
employed because it builds upon the child's previous musical 
experience. It proceeds from hearing and feeling to singing and 
doing — all of which leads to understanding Instead of mere 
parroting. 

TIME TO SING has strong motivating Influences built Into the 
series. It utilizes some of the power Inherent in the medium of 
television: clever puppetry, unique visual aids, even the use of 
"black" to build concepts. Another special feature is the accom- 
panying pupil songbook, with complete song materials for all 
lessons, which relieves the teacher from searching other pub* 
llshed materials or tedious copy work. Songs included are 
catchy, child-tested material. The general mood of the series 
Is relaxed and happy. 

Mr. Russ Widoe, Instructor for TIME TO SING, has taught at 
all levels, second grade through university, and has had more 
than twenty years of radio-television experience in the commer- 
cial field, including successful experience as a television per- 
sonality for children. He is managing director of Northeast Wis- 
consin In-School Television (NEWIST), a not-for-profit coopera- 
tive of public and private schools. Mr. Widoe holds Bachelor of 
Music Education and Master of Music Education degrees from 
Northwestern University. 



Songs used In TIME TO SING: 



Autumn 

Bicycles 

Bow Belinda 

Caterpillar 

Christmas Eve 

Down thcr River 

Flag of Americo 

Flyfng Kites 

Holloween 

Hey, Betty Martin 

Hlclcory Dickory Dock 

High In the Sky 

1 Like Animals 

Jump Josle 

Kinder Polkd 

Mister Joe 

My Brown Pony 

My Form 

My Old Dan 

Our Rhythm Bond 

Penguins 

Purple Mouse, The 
Sonto Clous 

Shoo Fly, Don't Bother Me 

'Simmons 

Six UHle Ducks 

Son^Your Grandma Song In School, 

Swing High, Swing Low 
ThonKsglvIng 
Troln, The 
Woke Up. World 
Winter Time 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no«cost, 
no-obltgatton previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U<Matlc videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Folk song moterlol Is furnished from the following publlcotlons: "fing 
Togethor Children," "Joyful Singing," "Uttlu Book off Carols," and "Amigos 
Contondo." Other folk song odoptotlons ond orlglnol material Is copyrighted 
by Lorrolne Swoln and used by permission. 
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SOUNDS OF OUR TIMES 



Fifteen, 20-minute lessons 
Grades 3 or 4 




TV Teacher 

BARBARA DELANEY 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex y|deo tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



SOUNDS OF OUR TIMES Is designed to enrich th» regular 
music program of the school. It provides unique experiences 
and presents performers not usually available in a classroom 
situation. 

The series proposes to increase the child's awareness of the 
sounds around him, to enhance his sensitivity to their differing 
properties and to help him understand how sounds are put to- 
gether in organized form to create musical compositions of 
various kinds. 

Activities are planned to encourage self-expression through 
creative response to music. The focus of the series Is our 
musical heritage. 

Each telecast Is designed to motivate activities In art, lan- 
guage arts and social studies as well as In music. The teacher's 
guide which accompanies the series includes appropriate student 
and teacher bibliographies and references to correlated musical 
selections. 

Television teacher for SOUNDS OF OUR TIMES is Mrs. Bar- 
bara Delaney. 



1. 



Sounds of our times progrom fiflct ond synopses: 

THE ESSENCE OF SOUND— incrcoscs fho student's Qworcncss of the 
sounds around him ond olds him in tho idontiflcotion ond dcscrip* 
tion of common sounds with occuroto roforoncos to such elements 
OS pitch, intensity^ durotion, consonance, dissonance, etc. 
THE HUMAN SOUND— explores the differentiation between the 
vorious types of musicol sounds produced by human beings (singing, 
whistNng, yodeling) ond the identificotion of various types of voices 



(tenor, boss, etc*). 
$C 



•OUND PICTURES— inc re OSes understonding of the relationship be* 
tween music ond the visuol orts ond the desire to be more imogino* 
five ond creotive in individuol responses to music. 

4. A SONG UNFURLED— increoses knowiedge of the history ond the 
significance of our notionol onthem ond oids in teaching the words 
ond music of "The Stor*Spongled Bonner." 

5. SOUNDS OF STRINGS — introduces the principles of construction ond 
knowledge of the methods of ploying stringed instruments ond 
describes certain of the less fomillor stringeo instruments of por* 
ticulor ethnic groups around the world. 

6. SOUNDS OF BELLS — provides for the recognition of o voriety of 
belli and the sounds they moke os well os on oppreclotlon off the 
Imporlonce of bells In the lives of people oil over the world. 

7. SOUND IMPRESSIONS— recognizes impressionism os the first 
importont compesltionol style of the 20th century and introduces 
some of the Impressionist composers ond their work. 

6. THE NEW SOUND— introduces some of the sound moterlols used 
by contemporory composers ond motlvotes the students to experi- 
ment with sounds to try ond orgonize o voriety of sounds Into o 
composition. 

9. SOUND OF DRUMS AND BEATING— provides recognition of the 
percussion instruments used In the symphony orchestro, the bond 
ond vorious donee bonds os well os providing some knowledge of 
i"*i.?!SV'***' **' plowing percussion instruments. 

SOUNDS OF AMERICA— increoses the knowledge concerning the 
development of musicol styles in Amerlco. 

SOUNDS OF PIPES AND HORNS— increoses understonding of the 
construction of wind instruments ond introduces the various methods 
Z'^fonePto^ueUon utilized by performers ploying wind instruments. 
CALYPSO SOUNDS— increoses understonding o? syncopotion ond 
how to use rhythm instruments. 

JAZZ AND BLUES— recognizes Jozz ond blues os Improvised, "free 
style ' music which orlolnoted with tho sieves in the South ond 
which professionol musicions imltotcd ond refined. 

14. SOUNDS OF THE AMERICAS — deepens oppreclotlon for our musicol 
heritoge ond Increoses knowledge of the musical herltoge of our 
Americon neighbors. 

15. SOUNDS OF OUR OWN MAKING— increoses confidence in ottempt- 
ing to create musicol compositions ond the use of new ond unusuol 
sounds in Individuol creotlons, in oddltlon to troditionol tone colors 
off stondord Instruments ond voice. 



10. 
11. 



12. 
13. 
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MUSIC OF AMERICA 



Fifteen, 20-minute programs 
Intermediate Grades 



o 



Enjoyment of music is most often related to famiflartty and 
understanding. People generally live the music they "know." 
MUSIC OF AMERICA is designed to help children In the Inter- 
mediate grades to know and understand an infinite variety of 
music. 

In this exceptional series, distributed by Great Plains Na- 
tional, all forms of music . . . from classical to "cool" jazz . . . 
from American Indian chants to the Marlachi music of Mexico 
. . . from religious music to rock 'n roll . . . from the blues to 
folk songs ... alt are explored and discussed to help children 
dei've greater pleasure from the world of music that surrounds 
them. 

Included in the MUSIC OF AMERICA programs arc selections 
featuring folk singer John Hartford, guitarist Mason Williams and 
jazz great Duke Ellington. Balladier John Jacob Niles sings In 
the old folk ballad style; blues artist L. C. (Good Jumping) Rob- 
inson performs: Kid Charles and his Preservation Hall Jazz Band 
play the traditional New Orleans style jazz; folk singer Ed Ellison 
vocalizes; students from the San Francisco Conservatory per- 
form; and a young jazz group who call themselves "Smoke" 
provide exciting instrumental Improvisations. 

The programs of MUSIC OF AMERICA were designed with 
the Idea that the live human being In the classroom Is still the 
teacher . . . and that the image on the television screen — human 
or otherwise — is a teaching resource, as are textbooks, black- 
boards, wall maps and the like. Though many specific sugges- 
tions for classroom activity are offered, the primary purpose of 
the outstanding teacher's guide accompanying the series Is to 
give the classroom teacher background material from which he 
can design his own use of the programs. 

Hostess for MUSIC OF AMERICA Is Laura Weber, music In- 
structor at the Urban School in San Francisco. She Is a graduate 
of Oberlln Conservatory of Music and has taught at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music and San Francisco State Col** 
lege. She Is well-known nationally as teacher/hostess for the 
"Folk Guitar" television series. Mrs. Weber has written a number 
of books on Instrumental music technique and on musical theory. 
As a performing artist, she has two phonograph records to her 
credit. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected programs from MUSIC 
OF AMERICA are available on 16 mm color film from Great Plains 
National. A sample copy of the excellent teacher's guide accom- 
panying the series may also be obtained for evaluation. 

Tho MUSIC OF AMERICA progroim ond their confonf: 

1. OVERTURE (on ovorvlow of the onflro sorlet)— Trodltlonol New Of 
loont |ozz . . . Amorlcon Indion chonf ond donee... o colonlol folk 
ton 9 . . . o Scotfiih piper . . . o selection of closslcol music . . . 
the conductor . . . o Stephen Foster song ... the bonjo . . . John 
Hertford singi "Gentle On My Mind." 

2. WHAT DOES MUSIC DO?»Rock ond roll . . . some comments on 
rock ond roll ... the television commerclol . . . bockground music 
for dromo . . . bockground music In reol life . . . potrlotic music 
. . . listening to musicol structure . . . o song about o song. 

3. AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC— Indion donees (hoop ond feother) . . . 
Indians' use of music In gomes . . . Indion "Sunrise Song" ... In* 
dlon prayer ond North Amerlcon ortlfocts . . . Indian flute and 
whistle ... the pentotonlc scole ... the Friendship dance . . . 
trying out Indion do nee steps. 

4. MUSIC MIGRATES — Music of vorloue Europeon Immlgronts . . . jozt 
. . . recreotion of on early Son Fronclsco concern . . . music from 
Asio. 

5. MUSIC FROM MEXICO ond THE VIOLIN— Moriochi music ot a Mexi« 
con festlvol . . . Lo Rosoo, the "Hot Dance" ... a Morlochl Moss 
. . . Clelito Undo (BeoutlAil Sky). ^ 

6. APPALACHIAN MUSIC— Balladier John Jocob Nilts sings: "Block, 
Block. Block Is the Color of My True Love'i Hoir" ... "I Wonder 
As I Wonder" ... "Go Awoy From My Window" . . . 'The Uttle 
Mohee" ... "I Hod A Cot'' . . . "Frog Went A Courting" . . . 
"You've Got To Cross That Lonesome Volley." 




LAURA WEBER 



7. BLUES AND GOSPEL^Modem liturgicol ond non-llturgicol out- 

?irowths of the Afro*Americon folk trodltion ore heord . . . L. C. 
Good Jumping) Robinson sinos, ploys ond tolks obout the Bhies 
. . . o Gospel church service is led by Rev. Jodie Strowther ot the 
Corinthion Boptist Church of Ooklond, Colifornio. 

8. JAZZ — ^Three kinds of }osz ore heord In this program: trodltionol 
New Orleons Jazz with Kid Chorles ond his Preservotion Holl Jozz 
Bond . . . the middle period of Jozz with Duke EIHnoton ... ond 
the woyout modem, coot jozz of a young group who coll them* 
selves ''Smoke." 

9. WORK SONGS— SEA CHANTIES— Ed Ellison sings: "Blow the Mon 
Down" . . . "Houl on The Bowline" ... "A Roving" . . . "Drunken 
Soilor" . . . "Houl Awoy Joe"; John Jocob Niles sings "John Henry"; 
"Trio Sonoto In E/' by J. S. Boch, performed by students at the 
Son Fronclsco Conservotory. 

10. WORSHIP AND CEREMONY— Tribol donee, Africon and Amerlcon 
Indion . . . Protestont hymn, "Praise to the Lord," by Joochim 
Neonder . . . Jewish Center . . . Greek Orthodox hymn, "Se tmnu* 
men" (We Praise Thee) . . . Protestant Gospel service, three ex- 
cerpts . . . Romon Cothollc Moss by William Byrd . . . Mormon 
hymn, "Come All Ye Sotnts" . . . Buddhist chont (Zen) . . . Orthodox 
chont . . . Mexicon Morlochl Moss . . . Latin American Jozz Moss, 
"Miso Criollo," by Ariel Romirez. 

11. MUSIC OF THE RIVERS— 'The Boatman' Donee," Ohio . . . "Way 
Down In Cotro," Mitstsslppi . . . "The Frozen Logger" (use of the 
rivers by loggers) . . . "Shenondooh," Missouri . . . ''Red River 
Volley," Red (of Texas) . . . "Bonks of the Socrom<nto," Socro* 
mento . . . "Rio Gronde," Rio Grande. 

12. AMERICAN COMPOSERS— Moson Williams ploys "Closslcol Gos" and 
comments upon sources . . . "My Doyi Hove Been So Wondrous 
Free," Froncis Hopklnson . . . "Chester," Williom Billings (with \U 
lustrotions from the Amerlcon Revolution) . . . "Some Folks Do," 
Stephen Collins Foster . . . Aaron Coplond comments upon evolution 
of composition In Amerlco . . . Theme from Copland's "Appolochlan 
Spring" . . . "Trlptlch for Orchestro," Tim Imtoy . . . Aoron Cop- 
lond comments upon modern hormony . . . Duke Ellington comments 
upon Jozz . . . electronic music ... "I Sure Do Miss Thot Good 
Old Electric Woshing Mochine," John Hortford. 

13. DANCE — modern donee . . . bollet (Prokoflelf) . . . training for 
donee. 

14. THE JOY OF SINGING— "I Know Whare I'm Going" . . . Barbershop 
hormony (The Son Andreos Foults) . . . o singing lesson ... the 
seoles . . . the operotle voice . . . group singing for fun. 

15. OPERA — Children who porticlpote In the production of opera talk 
obout their experiences In: Aldo (Verdi) . . . Tosco (Puccini) . . . The 
Young Lord (Hense) . . . Don Quixote de lo Moncho (Mossenet). 



Tha program! of MUSIC OF AMERICA may be uiad atlhar by 
talavltlon tranimlMlon . . . or •• audlo-vliual praMnlalloni wllhln 
a elaiiroom. The par program purehaia and ranlal faat: 

PURCHASE (wilhoul TV righli) $ieo 

RENTAL (ona'weak period, wllhout TV righli) $ 15 

Plaata eonlael Qrail Plilni Nillonal for quolalloni on latavliton 
uia of the programs. 
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Produced by KQED-TV in San Francisco ... in cooperation with the 
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MASTERS OF OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 

Eight. 30-minute lessons (plus Optional Classroom Utilization Preview) 
Upper Elementary and Secondary Grade Levels 



^f ASTERS OF OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE Is a series of eight 
tek/Vislon lessons designed to develop an appreciation of music 
In (he upper elementary and secondary grade levels. 

The main objectives are to: 

1. Help the student achieve a heightened rapport with 
selected composers and their music. 

2. Augment the classroom resources available to the 
teacher. 

3. Suggest a variety of supporting activities which a 
teacher can use to reinforce student learning. 

Each lesson includes a dramatic episode from the composer's 
life . . . instruction on an example of his musical contribution . . . 
and a choreographic emphasis of its rhythmic pattern. 

Although the eight lessons constitute the series, each of the 
lessons Is completely independent, so their chronological pres- 
entation is not necessary. The lessons atd available from Great 
Plains on either monochrome or color video tape. 

National consultants for the project include Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director emeritus of the Eastman School of Music; Dr. 
Frederick Fennel, conductor of the Miami University Symphony 
Orchestra, Miami, Florida, and former associate conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony; and Dr. Thor Johnson, conductor of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Symphony Orchestra, and former vice-president 
of the National Arts Academy, Interlochen, Michigan. 

The series also involves participation by members of the 
Guthrie Theater, the Minneapolis Symphony, and the Contem- 
porary Dance Playhouse of Minneapolis. Arnold Walker is the TV 
host, 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, I6mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




OPTIONAL TEACHER-CLASSROOM PREVIEW 

Available with this lerlai it an axctllent variety ol multl«sansory materials, 
Ineludlng: musical scores, bulletin board materials, VIewmaster slides, e sim- 
plified leeching mechlne, audio tapes end others. Thie progrem euggesis end 
demonetretee the use ol these melerials. For dalalla concerning their purchese, 
write: Dr. Victor Kerns, Progrem Consultent, Telster Productlone, Inc., 36a 
North Prior Avenue, st. Peul, Minnesota 5S104. 



LESSON OUTLINE: 



THE GERMAN GIANT--Thc Johonn Scbosfian Boch Story: 
The moior musicol selection in this lesson ii Boch's "C 
Minor Fugue" from Book 1 of the Well -Tempered Clavier. 
It is interpreted twice by modem donee presentations. The 
dromatic section demonstrotes how the choroctertstics of 
hord work, persistence, ond the will to succeed were devel- 
oped early in Boch's life. 



2. FROM TRIUMPH TO TRAGEDY— The Wolfgong Amodeus 
Mozort Story: To show the timelessness of his music, Mo- 
zart's Sonata » 14 in D Mojor is donced in futuristic dress 
in on extro-terrestiol setting by o young mon ond young 
lody. The dromotic section depicts scenes from Mozart's 
childhood, showing his eorly triumphs os a child prodigy ond 
introduces the viewer to the glories of the composer's child- 
hood. The ncrrotor-host poses some puzzling questions con- 
cerning the reasons for Mozort's inability to find finoncial 
security even though he wos undoubtedly the most renowned 
musician of his time. 

3. TWO HEARTS--.The Ludwig von Beethoven Story: In the 
dromotic section of the lesson, Beethoven, Prince Lichnow- 
sky, Ferdinond Ries ond Johonn Schuller discuss Beethoven's 
new Third Symphony ond his referen.:e to his hero. Na- 
poleon. During this section, excerpts from three of Beet- 
hoven's compositions ore performed, including; the Pro- 
metheus Theme" from Symphony ^^3 ('*Erolca") ... the 
Piono Sonota in F Minor (Appossionoto") . . .the Serenade 
in D Major for Flute, Violin ond Violo. 

4. THE PRINCE OF THE PIANO— The Frederic Chopin Story: 
During the dramatic sectlofv Fronz Liszt, George Sand, 
Heinrich Heine ond Eugene Delocroix ore feotured and 
four of Chopin's compositions ore ployed. These ore: "Re- 
volutionory Etude" ... the Mllitory Palanaisc in A Majar 
. . . Nocturne No, 2 (Opus 27) . . . Mozurko In B-Flot 
(Opus 7, No. 1). 

5. PRIDE OF NORWAY— The Edword Grieg Story: A gay cele- 
brotion in honor of Grieg's twenty-fifth wedding onniversory 
is the occasion for o recopitulotion of his coreer ond the 
whimslcol recitotion of the Peer Gynt tole. During the 
telling of the story, "Solveig's Song" is sung and donees 
ore performed to "In the Holl of the Mountoin King" ond 
"Anitro's Donee." Also In this section ore new lyrics to 
Grieg's "|ch Liebe Dich" sung by the townspeople and o 
Norwegian folk song, "Pol Po Hougen," to which some 
of the youngsters dance. 

«. SORCERER OF SOUNDS— The Cloude Debussy Story: Three 
pieces by Debussy ore performed including: "Pogodos" . . . 
"Violcs" . . . "Rcflectiom in the Water". In the dromotic 
section, Debussy ploys o prelude from Bach's WeIN 
Tempered Clavier using his own style of music interpreta- 
tion. Also included is o choreogrophic interpretation of 
Debussy's Sonolo for Flute, Horp, ond Viola which illustrates 
the offinlty of French pointing ond music. 

7. COMPOSER WITH A CAUSE— The Howord Honson Story: 
The moior portion of this tclecost is In the form of o 
monologue fcoturlng musicol selections. Honson discusses 
his boyhood, his fomlly, his eorly musicol experiences, the 
courtship of hts wife, and three of his compositions. The 
compositions ore on early unnomed piece, "Serenode for 
Flute, Horp, ond Strings," ond "Song of Democrocy." 

8. THE FOURTH "B"— The Bcio Bertok Story: Before and 
offer the dramotic section obout Bortok's leoving Hungory, 
the norrator discusses Bortok's use of the phonogroph in 
recording Hungorion folksongs, the influence of this acti- 
vity upon the composer's musicol thinking, ond the ele- 
ments which moke up the chorocter of his' music (folk 
song f lover, uneven rhythm, biting harmony ond smoti 
ronge tunes.) 
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LET'S GO SCIENCING 

Thirty-three, 15*minute lessons 
Kindergarten 



LETS GO SCIENCING Is divided Into three study areas; 
matter, energy and life. It Is In these regions that children can 
explore the material universe, and at the same time seek orderly 
explanatloiw-t)f the objects and events therein. Moreover, through 
a variety of activities, small children can test these explanations 
of objects and events, and make every lesson an experience In 
search of meaning. 

It Is Intended that children will be active rather than passive 
viewers of these telecasts, for In the telecasts many more ques- 
tions are asked than are answered. Children can participate by 
answering the questions asked during the telecast either aloud 
or to themselves. Many telecasts end with a question designated 
to stimulate the children to become involved in Investigative 
activities. 

The ten lessons which deal with matter revolve around the 
properties or characteristics common to all matter. Through 
sensory perception children explore similarities and differences 
among samples of matter. These similarities and differences pro- 
vide a basis for the grouping and classification of matter. 

The seven lessons on energy allow children to Investigate 
'the forces that initiate, retard or change the direction of motion. 
The force of gravity and magnetic force, which cannot be seen 
but only experienced in terms of its effects, are Integral parts 
of this unit. 

The remaining sixteen lessons are devoted to the area of life. 
Both animal and plant materials are used extensively to enable 
children to become aware of both differences In structure and 
similarities in the life activities of living things. Another aspect 
of this unit Is the emphasis on the differences among those 
things that are alive and those which are not alive. 

Each telecast Is only a part of the children's total science 
experience. The classroom experiences are the most important. 
With this In mind, a teacher's manual accompanies the course 
to give Ideas of the content and objectives of each telecast, plus 
some suggested activities. The activities are not meant to restrict 
the classroom teacher, but to serve as a point of reference. These 
activities have proven helpful to some teachers; but each teacher 
probably has many more which also are successful. 

Mr. Donald Lang, instructor for LET'S GO SCIENCING, re- 
ceived a B.S. In Education and M.Ed, from Wayne State Univer- 
sity. A veteran of television teaching with the Department of 
Educational Broadcasting, Mr. Lang has several years of experi- 
ence In science education. 




LET'S GO SCIENCING progrom titlts ond synopses: 
UNIT I: MATTER 

1. Our Senses-^ur five senses enable us to perceive the world oround 
us. 

2. Shopes — An obfcct moy be recognized or identified by its shope. 

3. Textures — ^The senses of sight and touch con be used to describe 
the various textures of moterials. 

4. Colors — Color is a chorocteristic of matter which can be detected 
by the sense of sight in the presence of light. 

5. Odors — Many kinds of matter hove distinctive odors by which they 
can be identified. 

6. Tostes^Mony kinds of matter can be Identified by a characteristic 
taste. 

7. Sou ndft— Different kinds of objects make different kinds of sounds. 

8. Weight— Weight is a characteristic of all maHer. 

9. Size and Weight— Objects having the same size do not necessarily 
have the same weight. 

10. Matter— Materials have various properties. We use our senses to 
determine these properties. 

UNIT II: ENERGY 

11. Storting— 4A push or a pull is needed to moke objects move. 

12. Stoppin9— *A force is required to stop the motion of an object or to 
chonge the direction of a moving object. 

13. Grovity — Gravity is a force of ottraction that pulls objects toward 
the center of the earth. 

14. Grovity ond Friction— While gravity is o force which may moke ob- 
jects move faster, friction Is o force which may cause moving 
objects to slow down. 

15. Lift — Lift involves a force acting in o direction opposite to the pull 
of grovity. 

16. Levers — One function of o lever is to chonge the direction of o 
force. 

17. Mognets — Magnets exert pulling ond pushing forces. 

UNIT III: LIFE 

18. Animolft. 



19. 



20. 
21. 



24. 
25. 



ties. 



-Animals, as living things, ore chorocterized by life ocHvi- 

Fish — Fish live in the water and breothe by means of gills. Most 
fish ore covered with scales ond hatch from eggs laid by the odult 
femole. 

Moilusks — Mollusks con live on lond or in the wotcr. They move 
on one foot and hatch from eggs. Most mollusks hove hord shells. 
Amphibians— Amphibians lay their eggs in the woter and the young 
do not resemble the adult omphibions. 
it* RfPtites— Reptiles usually hove scoly skin ond ioy eggs with shells. 
23. Mommols— Mommols hove fur or holr ond eot plont material/ meat 
or both. Young mammals ore fed milk from their mother's body. 
Birds — Birds hove o characteristic shope which distinguishes them 
from other onlmols. 

Insects— There ore mony kinds of insects. Insects hove six legs ond 
lay egos. 

26. Grouping Anlmols — Man classifies onlmols occordlng to likenesses 
and differences that exist among them. 

27. Plonts — Plants, as living things, ore chorocterized by life activities. 

28. Seeds— Most green plants reproduce by meons of seeds. 

29. Seed Plonto— Seed plants hove the some component ports ond simi- 
lor life activities, but may differ In mony ways. 

30. Trees— Trees ore lorge green plonts which produce seeds. 
Woter fJon^P^nts tbot live in tha woter hove similar life octivi- 
ties to those plants which live on lond. 



31. 



32. 
33. 



Living Together— Plants ond onlmols shore common environments 
which provide the things they nee^to carry on their life octivities. 
Children— Children hove slmllor llfo^ octivities to oil other living 
things* ^ 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm Iclnescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview paclcage also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. / 
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JUST WONDERING 

Thirty*one. 15-minute lessons 
Grade I 



Using the inquiry approach In presentation, the teaching In 
this primary science series Is directed toward the development 
of skills In forming concepts, making inferences and generaliza- 
tions, Interpretating data and communicating ideas. The very 
nature of the Inquiry approach requires the student to have exten- 
sive and direct contact with materials and phenomena . . . and 
throughout the telecasts JUST WONDERING gives the student 
viewer ample opportunity to manipulate certain materials and 
make responses. 

This Important aspect of the series— that many of the lessons 
are designed to be open-end, where questions may be posed 
and not answered, or an experiment performed and the conclu- 
sion not stated — gives the classroom teacher abundant occasion 
to continue the development of Ideas through discussions and 
activities. This should provide students with an opportunity to 
discover, interpret and conclude for themselves. 

Though primarily conceived for first grade students, JUST 
WONDERING can also be of benefit to second and third graders 
when proper use Is made of suggested post*telecast activities. 
These, outlined for varying degrees of sophistication, are included 
In the teacher's guide accompanying the course. 

The guide also contains a helpful outline of the levels of 
understanding as defined through descriptions of performance. 
This will provide the teacher with a means of evaluating the 
progress and abilities of her class members and thus assist her 
In setting a teaching pace. 

In the scientific subject matter area, the series is concemed 
primarily with the concepts of material objects, states of matter 
(solid, liquid, gas) and relationships between objects (similarities 
and variations, interactions, change and simple systems). 

Most of the experiments are designed so that the student 
Is actively participating, not passively observing the phenomena. 
As the students begin to grasp the fundamental concepts, they 
will discover that these concepts may be applied to phenomena 
other than those associated with the science class. The teacher's 
guide suggests simple Inexpensive materials which may be used 
by the class in conjunction with each of the telelessons. 

The telecourse is not designed to be the total science lesson 
but to serve only as a source from which processes may lead 
to development or discovery of the concepts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV TE.\CHER MARTHA C HARRIS 



The lesson numbers and titles in JUST WONDERING: 



1. Contours and Colors 

2. Shape Relatlonshl|>t and the Third 
Dimension 

3. Telling by Touch 

4. Classification 

5. Living Objects 

6. Variation In Living Objects 

7. Plants as Living Objects 

8. Experimenting With Liquids 

9. Experimenting With Solids 

10. Gases as Objects 

11. Relallonshlps Among Solids. Liq- 
uids. Gases 

12. A Study of Variation— Making a 
Histogram 

13. Standard Units and Linear Measure- 
ment 

U. Surface and Volume Measurement 

15. Comparison of Weights— Measure- 
ment of Mass 

16. Communicating Information 

17. Selecting Related Objects 
IB. Introduction to Systems 

19. Systems In Experiments 

20. Observing Changes 

21. Interaction In Experiments 

22. More Interactions 

23. Interactions and You 

24. Special Interactions— Magnets 

25. Special Interaction II 

26. Measuring Change 

27. Thermal Interactions 

28. Systems and Sub-Systems 

29. Systems and Sub-Systems In Ex- 
periments 

30. Plant and Animal Interaction 

31. The Black Box 



Produced by the Eugene (Ore.) Public Schools at the University of Oregon 
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JUST CURIOUS 

Thirty, IS-minute lessons 
Grade 2 



TV TEACHER MARTHA C. HARRIS 



The lesson numbers and titles of JUST CURIOUS: 



1. Properties 

2. Sell of Obiecis 

3. Symmelry 

4. Looking ol Systems of Obiccfs: I 

5. Looking ol Syslcms of Objects: II 

6. Looking ot Systems 

7. Looking Ota Larger System 

8. Experiments with Living Systems 

9. Measuring Objects: Linear Meosu rem enis 

10. Measuring Obiecis: Volume Meosuremenis 

11. Measuring Objects: Surfoce Area Meosurement 

12. Meosuring Objects: Weight 

13. Mixtures and Solutions: I 

14. Mixtures and Solutions: II 

15. Meet Mr. O 

16. Locating Points Along o Lire 

17. Locating Points* Using Intersecting Lines 

18. Scale Models 

19. Reference Frame 

20. Observing Relative Motion 

21. Meosuring Relative Motion 

22. A HoppenIng 

23. Timing Events 

24. Thermol Interoctlons 

25. Thermal Equilibrium 

26. More Thermal Interaction 

27. Work* Energy and Friction 

28. Interaction* Work ond Mochines 

29. Investlgoting Living Systems through Field Trips 

30. Investigotlon from a Field Trip 



"Scientists tell us that the volume of accumulated facts is 
more than doubling every ten years. It has become apparent that 
any fact-oriented science curriculum trying to keep pace with 
such momentum is likely to tag and fall behind. Consequently, a 
curriculum with a more realistic approach is needed. . . 

So states Television Teacher Martha C. Harris in an introduc* 
tion to the teacher's guide accompanying this telecourse. JUST 
CURIOUS is a folIow«up telecourse to— %IUST WONDERING (also 
distributed by Great Plains National), a Grade One series taught 
by Mrs. Harris. 

Mrs. Harris goes on to note that JUST CURIOUS was de< 
veloped with this "more realistic approach" in mind. The tele* 
course employs the inquiry approach. Its production was based 
primarily on pilot studies and publications from three groups 
using this process method — The Science Curriculum Improve- 
ment Study, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Minnesota School Mathematic and Science 
Teaching Project. 

The inquiry approach to science teaching is directed toward 
the development of skills in forming concepts, making Inferences 
and generalizations, interpreting data, and communicating ideas. 
The nature of the inquiry approach requires the student to have 
extensive and direct contact with materials and phenomena. 

One important aspect of JUST CURIOUS, says Mrs. Harris, 
is that some of the lessons are designed to be open-ended — that 
is: questions are posed and not answered ... or an experiment 
performed and the conclusions not stated. Such situations should 
provide students with opportunities to discover. Interpret and 
conclude for themselves, she says. 

JUST CURIOUS Is concerned primarily with enlargement and 
elaboration of concepts developed at the first grade level (JUST 
WONDERING) and with the introduction of: refined techniques 
of measurement using the metric system, and the concepts of 
symmetry, relative position, motion, time duration and energy. 

As students begin to grasp the fundamental concepts, Mrs. 
Harris notes, they will discover that these concepts may be 
applied to phenomena other than those associated with the 
science class. 

A teacher's guide accompanying the telecourse. In addition 
tc fully outlining the series' programs, contains helpful sugges- 
tions for pre- and post-telecast activities . . . along with listings 
of simple inexpensive materials which may be used in classroom 
activities. The teacher's guide also contains short evaluation 
checklists at the end of each lesson. Here the classroom teacher 
can make a quick survey of student progress. 

JUST CURIOUS Is not designed to constitute the total science 
lesson but only to initiate the thinking and processes that may 
lead the viewing studerits to the development and discovery of 
concepts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kiroscope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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JUST INQUISITIVE 

Thirty, IS-minute lessons 
Grade 3 



The most important goals for JUST INQUISITIVE are those 
that pertain to attitude development in students. These Include: 
an awareness that Ideas are tentative and subject to change . . . 
a preference for data that have well-documented evidence . . . 
or a preference for solving non-science related problems using 
techniques basic to scientific problem solving. 

In order* to develop these or similar attitudes, JUST INQUIS- 
ITIVE uses the irrquiry approach to science teaching which is 
directed toward the development of skills In forming concepts, 
making inferences and generalizations, and interpreting data and 
communication ideas. The nature of an inquiry approach requires 
the student to have extensive and direct contact with materials 
and phenomena. Throughout this telecast there will be opportuni- 
ties for the viewer to manipulate certain materials and to make 
responses. 

One Important aspect of this series Is that some of the lessons 
are designed to be open-ended; that is, questions may be posed 
and not answered, or an experiment performed and the conclu- 
sions not stated. The classroom teacher may then extend and 
continue to develop the Ideas through discussions and activities 
such as those suggested at the end of each lesson. This should 
provide students an opportunity to discover. Interpret and con- 
clude for themselves. 

This telecourse is the third in a series and was preceded by 
JUST WONDERING and JUST CURIOUS. The two previous 
series had been concerned with the concepts of: objects, inter- 
actions, systems, and subsystems, as well as relative motion and 
position. 

However, the most important theme throughout the entire 
sequence of the three series is the idea that science is a process 
and not a body of knowledge. In JUST INQUISITIVE, the focus 
is shifted to concentration on the processes involved with scien- 
tific •'control experiments.*' 

Most of the experiments will be designed so the student Is 
actively participating, not passively observing the phenomena. 
It is the intention that, as the students begin to grasp the funda- 
mental concepts, they will discover these concepts may be 
applied to phenomena other than those associated with the 
science class. 

The telecast is not designed to be the total science lesson, 
but only to Initiate the thinking and the processes that may lead 
to development or discovery of the concepts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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LESSON TITLES: 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 

2S. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



PROPERTIES AND CONDITIONS 
CONDITIONS VERSUS PROPERTIES 
CONDITIONS RELATING TO THE PHYSICAL 
STATE OF MATTER 
SOLIDS 

TESTING AND OBSERVING LIQUIDS 

ORDERING BY VOLUME AND CAPACITY 

LINEAR MEASUREMENT 

OBSERVATION AND INFERENCES 

CONTROLS AND VARIABLES IN EXPERIMENTAL 

SYSTEMS 

MEASURING SURFACE AREA 
SCALE MODELS AND REPRESENTATION 
MAKING MODELS TO EXPLAIN IDEAS 
MEASURING AND GRAPHING TEMPERATURE 
AND TIME 

INFERRING AND GENERALIZING FROM GRAPHS 
TIME-ORDERED SEQUENCES 
MEASURING AND COMPARING WEIGHTS 
DETERMINING AND GRAPHING RATE OF 
CHANGE 

CHANGE OF POSITION 
STATING A HYPOTHESIS 

DESIGNING AN EXPERIMENT TO TEST AN IDEA 
EXTENDING GRAPHS TO DETERMINE TRENDS 
AND RANGES 

PREDICTING OUTCOME OF EXPERIMENTS 
EXPERIMENTING WITH AQUARIA 
RELIABILITY OF INFERENCES BASED ON 
NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 
EXPERIMENTS WITH SEEDLINGS 
DETERMINING THE LIMITS OF VALIDITY FOR 
INFERENCES 

MAKING AND USING A LIGHT EXPOSURE SCALE 

LIGHT EXPERIMENTS 

WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES? 

HOW DO WE FEEL ABOUT SCIENCE? 
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TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE 

Twelve, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



This series is best described by television teacher Robert 
Grumpier as he talks to th^ classroom teacher in the foreword 
to the teacher's guide for TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE: 

**This series of programs is the result of an apparent need for 
a unit of study dealing with the behavior and characteristics of 
animals. It does not profess to be hard science. It is, though, a 
serious effort to cause first grade youngsters to use and sharpen 
skills they already have; that is to say. the abilities to observe, 
to make comparisons, and to draw conclusions. 

**l like to call the teaching in these lessons, the gradual in- 
fusion into youngster's minds of concepts and information in the 
most informal sense. And while these lessons seem to be very 
casual, they are rigidly structured and certain threads of theory 
are woven through the entire series. 

**l cannot stress enough, the idea that the child should take 
away from these lessons only as much as he can or is inclined 
to . . . because, to a large extent, his attitudes toward the learn- 
ing of science for many years may well be influenced by the 
feelings he bears toward that discipline after the completion of 
this unit of study.** 

Pre-selected lessons from TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE are 
available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains 
National on either color quadruplex video tape. 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing 
package also includes a returnable copy of a teacher*s guide 
for the series. 



Lesson summaries for TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE: 

1. ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS — Exemlnation ol seven animals — rabblt« 
starfish, baby chick, fish, sea anemone, Iguena and snake — for differences 
and similarities. 

2. CORAL LIFE — Animals studied include crayfish, sea anemone, horse> 
shoe crab, atarfish, sea urchin and fairy shrimp. 

3. SEA LIFE THAT DOESN'T CRAWL — Peculiar end adaptive qualities of 
starfish, sea anemone, tea urchin, hermit crab, shark, lung fish, grouper and 
scavenger are observed. A lerge goldfish Is carefully studied. 

4. ANIiiiALS WITH MOBILE HOMES — A look et different kinds of turtles. 

5. ARE LEGS REALLY NECESSARY? — The following reptiles are examined: 
Iguena, cayman (a relative of the alligator) and a boa constrictor. 

6. WHAT CAN BIRDS DO? — A baby chick end a duckling ere sludied to 
show how birds are uniquely suited for their needs. 

7. DO ALL BIRDS FLY? — Specific adaptations within the bird family arci 
expleined through examinations of a baby chick, a pidgeon skeleton, chicken 
bones, en owl, a penguin and an ostrich. 

8. THE CATS — A mother cat and her kittens are examined to show the 
adaptive ch are cterl sties of cats . . . and the inherllence factor. Films ol 
lions and tigera ere also shown. 

9. OTHER CLAWED ANIMALS — How other enlmals — oppossums. raccoons 
and skunks — are adapted for living In a wild state. 

10. TAME OR WILD? — The relatlonshipa between man and animala are 
studied: doga and cala (affectionate pets), rabbit and parakeets (pets Ihet 
must be kept confined) and mica (who have developed a dependanca on man). 

11. PRIMATES — A careful examination of a Capuchin monkey . . . end 
a compariaon of the akelelons of monkey and man. 

12. LOOKING BACK — A review of the concepts developed in the aeries. 
In brief: life began in the sea and the first animala were very almple ones 
(sterfish) . . . moving up the complexity scale we find an animal that can 
move quickly and has a backbone (fish) . . . more complexity yet end eold> 
blooded (reptiles) ... an animal with feathers thel la warm>blooded and 
has the ability to fiy (birds) ... the concept of warm*bloodedness ia reln> 
forced (cat) . . . and, finally, man, who alone haa the ability to reason and 
to stand erect. 
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THE SCIENCE ROOM 

Thirty-two. 20-minute lessons 
Grades 5 or 6 

This course serves as a vehicle to bring into the child^s 
experience those things which are not iikeiy to be found in the 
ordinary classroom situation — demonstrations of atomic energy, 
a demonstration of the versatile laser light, and iectures by 
guest weather forecasters. 

Content of the series is based on traditional fifth and sixth 
grade science curricula, covering topics in the living sciences, 
physics, chemistry and earth science. Although the programs are 
grouped into units of a similar topical content each lesson can 
stand alone. Thus, the sequence of the lessons may be altered 
to more closely correlate with the local curriculum. 

Teacher Robert Grumpier has outlined three major objectives 
of the course: 

— To introduce to the young mind science as a discipline, to 
define that discipline, generate a respect for it and to encourage 
its continued use; 

— To arouse the spirit of inquiry through discovery and to 
encourage the child to use his discovery as the basis for further 
inquiry until it becomes a habit; and 

— To stimulate an interest in science, showing that It Is an 
exciting, absorbing field of study. 

Mr. Grumpier has classroom teaching experience as well as TV TEACHER ROBERT CRUMPLER 

having had supervisory responsibilities in science instruction and 
in curriculum development for the Gleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 
He holds a Masters Degree from Western Reserve University In 
Cleveland. 

A comprehensive teacher's guide offers ample suggestions for 
introductory activities and vocabulary as well as follow-up exper- 
iences. 

Lesson topics of THE SCIENCE ROOM: 




1. The Earth: lis Btglnning and Basic Paris 

2. The Earth: FoMils 

3. The Earth: Geological Time Scale 

4. Heat as a Form ol Energy 

5. Heal: Atoms and Molecules 

6. Heat: Capacily 

7. Heat: Expansion and Contraction 

8. Heat: Conduction—Convection 

9. The Steam Engine and Turbine 

10. The Internal Combustion Engine 

11. Airplane Engines--Jels 

12. Diving Devices 

13. Minerals in the Sea 

U. Vertebrates and Invertebrates in the Sea 
is. the Ocean: Microscopic Plants and Animals 

16. What is Sound? 

17. Sound and Communications 

18. Television 

19. Atoms and Their Fundamental Particles 

20. The Element: Atomic Number and Weight — Isotopes 

21. The Atom and Static Electricity 

22. The Atom and Current Electricity 

23. The Telescope 

24. The Solar System 

25. The Sun and Other Stars 

26. The Moon 

27. Plants: Reproduction-Pollination 

28. Plants as Food Makers— Photosynthesis 

29. Plant Growth— Hormones 

30. Reproduction— Other Means 

31. Microscopic Plants 

32. The CeU 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obtigation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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SEARCH FOR SCIENCE 

Thirty-two, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 4 



This telecourse takes the curious and absorbent minds of 
intermediate grade level students on a fascinating trip through 
nine major areas of scientific experience. 

Television teacher Robert Grumpier investigates: the Earth 
and its make-up, types of machines, animal environments and 
relationships, electricity, air, types of flight, the human body, 
microscopic animals, and the plant world. 

SEARCH FOR SCIENCE Is keyed for the fourth grade cur- 
riculum but can easily be modified for use by any of the Inter- 
mediate grades. 

Mr, Crumpler notes in an introduction to the accompanying 
teacher's guide that the lessons of SEARCH FOR SCIENCE are 
so designed that the classroom and television teacher may work 
as a team. The lessons are divided Into three parts: teacher 
preparation, the televisior^ presentation itself, and suggested 
follow-up. 

"The classroom teacher Is the pivot on which the entire 
process turns.'* says teacher Crumpler. "Let us view the lesson, 
therefore, as an Introduction which will put the children In a 
receptive frame of mind— the lesson itself to develop conceptual 
relationships . . . and the follow-up to reinforce the relationship 
and involve problem-doing. 

Each of the television lessons begins with a situation totally 
familiar to intermediate grade level students. The presentation 
then proceeds in orderly development to the unfamiliar. Moreover, 
each lesson involves one or all of the scientific methods described 
in Lesson One of the series. 

These major areas of scientific method include: observation, 
experimentation, and organized recording of facts— facts growing 
out of the results of observation and experimentation. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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TV TE.4CHER ROBERT CRUMPLER 



The lesson titles in SEARCH FOR SCIENCE: 



1. sdeniillc Method 

2. The Earth's Outer Crust 

3. Three Kinds ol Rocks 

4. Erosion 

5. How Are Fossils Formed? 

6. Earthquakes and Volcanoes 

7. Levers 

8. The PuUey 

9. The Inclined Plane 

10. The Screw and the Wedge 

11. Compound Machines 

12. Adaptation 

13. Symbiosis 

14. The Food Chain 

15. Electricity— A Form ol Energy 

16. Electric Current 

17. Conductors and Non-Conductors 

18. The Life ol VoUa 

19. The Properties ol Air 

20. Air In Motion 

21. Air: Hot and Cold 

22. The Llle ol BernouUI 

23. Balanced Flight 

24. The Jet Engines 

25. Body Growth 

26. Disease— Prevention and Control 

27. The Microscope 

28. Microscopic Animals 

29. The Llle ol Pasteur 

30. Flowering Plants 

31. Non-Flowering Plants 

32. Propagation ol PlanU (Non-Seed) 
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SEARCH FOR SCIENCE (revised) (^(^ 

Thirty*two, 15-minute lessons 



Grade 4 



The lesson titles of SEARCH FOR SCIENCE (Revised): 

1. SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

2. ADAPTATION (FOOD WEB) 

3. FISH ADAPTATION 

4. FISH AND ITS SURVIVAL 

5. BIRDS/ADAPTATION 

6. BIRDS — HOW WE CHANGE THE NUMBERS 

7. THE EARTH AND THE MOON 

8. THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

9. HOW WE GET INTO SPACE 

10. SPACE EXPLORATION 

11. THE MICROSCOPE 

12. THE OCEAN— A DIFFERENT KIND OF ANIMAL 

13. THE OCEAN— ANIMAL RELATIONSHIPS 

14. THE OCEAN— ALWAYS THE WEAK AND THE 
STRONG 

15. MECHANICAL ELECTRICITY 

16. CHEMICAL ELECTRICITY 

17. CONDUCTORS AND NON-CONDUCTORS 

18. SERIES AND PARALLEL CIRCUITS 

19. MAGNETISM— Part 1 

20. MAGNETISM— Part 2— (MOTORS) 

21. PROPERTIES OF AIR 

22. AIR IN MOTION 

23. AIR: HOT AND COLD 

24. WATER CYCLE 

25. BAUNCED FLIGHT— Part 1— fLIFT) 

26. BALANCED FLIGHT— Part 2— (LIFT AND 
THRUST) 

27. BALANCED FLIGHT— Part 3— (THRUST/ 
DRAG/GRAVITY) 

28. PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

29. THE STOMATE 

30. RESPIRATION AND TRANSPIRATION 

31. TROPISM— Part 1 

32. TROPISM— Part 2 



SORRY 

Additional information on this series was 
not available at the time of this catalog's 
publication. Such information will be con- 
tained in a future mailing from Great Plains 
National If you are not on the GPN mailing 
list and desire this Information, please con- 
tact Great Plains National. 



j Pre-selected lessons from this series are available (or no-cost. 

no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 

I ^ sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 

1 \ . the guide accompanying the series. 

r 
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PROCESS AND PROOF 

Thirty-two, 20*iiiinute lessons 
Grade 6 

This series, PROCESS AND PROOF, Is a basic approach to 
sixth grade science. There are seven units In the series. The 
first four comprise what the television teacher Robert Grumpier 
calls the energy block for the series. 

What the series Is concerned with is: (1) the solution of 
scientific problems through legitimate Investigative processes 
and (2) the proofs which lead to and culminate in those solutions. 

Whenever mathematics becomes a part of the lesson the 
metric system Is used exclusively. There are two reasons for 
this: (1) the metric system is used throughout the world and may 
soon be In total use in the United States and (2) it Is In use in 
scientific laboratories everywhere. The appendix of the teacher 
guide contains an explanation of the metric system. 

Each lesson will end with several questions the children will 
be given time to answer. These questions are being used as a 
teaching technique and not as a measurement device. 

Mr. Grumpier, In the fall of 1968, began his fourth year as a 
television teacher in elementary science. He took his undergrad- 
uate degree as a science major at Youngstown University and 
did graduate work at both Western Reserve University In Cleve- 
land and Bank Street College, a graduate research Institution in 
New York City. He taught science at Mary B. Martin School In 
Cleveland. 

He has designed and written the program for a physical 
science addition to the Lake Erie Junior Science Center at 
Bay Village, Ohio. He Is retained as a consultant there and to 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company to produce video- 
tapes for the training of installation and trouble crews. Mr. 
Grumpier also teaches science to adults In the Adult Education 
Department of the Cleveland schools. 

PROCESS AND PROOF Is available on either monochrome 
or color video tape— with the exception of one lesson (Lesson 
12) which was produced on monochrome only. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
setle. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




ROBERT CRUMPLER 



1. ATOMS AND MOLECULES I 

a. ATOMS AND MOLECULES II 

3. CHARACTERISTICS OF MAGNETISM 

4. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 

5. GENERATING ELECYRSCITY MECHANICALLY 

6. GENERATING ELECTRICITY CHEMICALLY 

7. ELlECTRiC MOTORS 

8. ROCKET PROPULSION 

9. FORCES IN SPACE 

10. INERTIA 

11. ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES I 

12. ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES II 

13. LUMINESCENCE AND INCANDESCENCE 

14. THE NATURE OF LIGHT 

15. TRANSPARENCY AND TRANSLUCENCY 

16. REFRACTION 

17. THE SOUR SPECTRUM 



!d. CONSERVATION I 

19. CONSERVATION II 

20. CONSERVATION III 

21. CONSERVATION IV 

22. CONSERVATION V 

23. THE EARTH AND ITS PARTS 

24. WEATHER AND CLIMATE 

25. THE GREENHOUSE EFFECT 

26. AIR MOVEMENT 

27. WEATHER MEASUREMENTS 

28. THE FOOD WEB 

29. VITAL GASES 

30. SYMBIOSIS: MUTUALISM— PARASITISM— 
COMMENSALISM 

31. SYMBIOSIS: MUTUALISM— PARASITISM— 
COMMENSALISM 

32. THE DISPOSERS 
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TV Teacher 
BARBARA Y. 



RYDER 



SCIENCELAND Progrom Tillts ond Synopsis: 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

S. 
6. 

7. 
0. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

IS. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 



WHAT GOES ON IN SCIENCELAND?— A mysterious ffootprinf inifl- 
ol«s o scries of invcsligofions, icoding to on undcrsfonding off fht 
methods used by scicniisfs. 

HOW DOES A MAGNIFYING GLASS HaP YOU FIND OUT?— A woik 
in the woods resuifs in o bog fuil off "finds" such os beetles^ burn 
ond snoi^ A mogniffying gloss is used to find out more obout these 
smoil thinM. 

HOW DO Different things mix with water?— The moUng off 
lemonode on a hot dey ieods to experiments involving the mixing 
of woter with other tubstonces. 

HOW DO TOOLS HELP?— Some gerden chores which need doing leod 
to on investigotion off how tools work. Discuues how gorden olds 
such OS roke. shovel ond wogon help moke woric eosier. 
HOW DOES HEAT HELP YOU?— On o cool day interest is oroused 
in how heot is produced in the Science House . . . ond in the mony 
things thot heot does ffor us. 

WHAT LIGHTS UP THE DARKNESS?— A storm which extinguishes 
the lights In the Science House Ieods to o rediscovery off methods off 

Shting off olden times ond on oppreciotlon off modem methods 
lighting. 

HOW CAN YOU MAKE WATER MOVE?— While ffilling som« boHles 
with woter ffor o picnic, we ore introduced to o number off woys off 
tronsfferring woter from one contoiner to onother. 
WHERE CAN YOU FIND SEEDS INSIDE YOUR HOUSE?— A ffreshly 
picked squosh is ffouAd to be ffuil off seeds. This discovery Ieods to 
o seorch ffor other ffoods which contoin seeds. 

WHAT HAPPENS TO LEAVES?— Five leoves ore lefft on o bronch off 
o tree. Children ore oskcd to reflect on whot might hoppen to 
eoch offer it foils. 

WHAT'S IN A FALLEN LOG?— A roHing log on the fforest ffloor is 
o treosure chest ffull off ffescinoting plonts ond onimols* 
WHERE DO THE RAINDROPS GON-The end off o roinstorm Ieods 
to 0 seorch ffor the woter thot seems to hove dlseppeored. Some 



roin woter goes into the soli, some goes bock into the oir ond 
some runs offff to become o port off rivers ond streoms. 
WHAT STORIES CAN ROCKS TELL?— A mystery to presented— 



"Whot is inside this bog?" Vorious methods off investigotion ore 
employed to ffind the onswer. The bog of rocks offffers clues which 
suggest how they were fformed, whot they ore modo off ond how 
they hove chonged. 

WHERE DO EVERGREEN TREES COME FROM?— A trip to the woods 
Ieods us to o ploce where mony evergreen trees ore growing. A 
close exominotion off o pine tree reveols how it moy hove gotten 
there. 

WHAT'S IN THE SNOW?— Monv clues to out-offnloors events con 
be ffound in the snow: ocoms, pine needles, ffeothers ond footprints. 
WHAT HAPPENS AT NIGHT?— Children ore invited to stay up late 
to see the nighttime world. The moon ond stars light up the dork- 
ness; some people ond mony onimots become octive ot night. 
WHAT KINDS OF HOMES DO ANIMALS LIVE IN?— A deserted 
bird's nest Ieods to on investigotion off different kinds off onimol 
hornet. 

WHAT KINDS OF "COATS" DO ANIMALS WEAR?— A visit to o pet 
shop to ffeed the onlmob leads to the discovery thot onimots hove 
difffferent kinds off covsringr. 

WHAT ARE THE SOUNDS AROUND YOU?— We live in o world off 
sound. Some off these sounds ore mode by blowing, topping or 
rubbing. We con identity sounds becouse we hove seen the sound- 
moker. 

HOW CAN YOU SEND MESSAGES THROUGH THE AIR?— Some off 
the woys ffor sending meuoges ore tolklng, striking on o drum ond 
using o tetegroph. When u sound is mode it storts o vibrotion 
which trovels In oil directions. 

HOW DOES A MUSIC BOX WORK?— The sound off o ffomilior song 
initiotes on Investigotion that Ieods to the discovery off o music 
box inside the moll box. 

HOW STRONG IS THE WIND?— A glH off two pockoges (one con- 
toining sollboots ond the other o pinwheel) arouses much curiosity 
ond Ieods to on Investigotion off wind. 

HOW DOES A PARACHUTE WORK?-^ toy porochute ffolU ffrom 
on airplane to onnounce o fforthcomlng parachute Jump. This Ieods 
to on investigotion off how o porochute works. 
HOW DOES A GLIDER WORK?— A glider soaring soundlessly in the 
ftei!!l"J® Mpariments with the moUno off gliders. 
WHERE DO SHADOWS COME FROM?— Sclencelond londmorks, mail- 
box, gate, well, etc., ore used in o shadow porode. A shodow Is 
mode when o light is stopped by on object. As the sun oppeors 
to move ocross the sky, shodows chonge In length ond direction. 



SCIENCELAND 

Thirty-two^ 20-ininute lessons 
Grades 1 or 2 



Six and seven year olds have an insatiable curiosity about 
their immediate environment. An important objective of this 
series is to help children discover the science in their own 
surroundings and to open new doors to the larger world outside 
the immediate environment. 

To achieve this purpose three techniques have been employed 
in the overall design: 

1. placing the programs in a natural setting to make It 
easier (or children to use their own natural environment 
as a resource (or scientidc investigation; 

2. arranging programs in a developmental (ashion beginning 
with the immediate environment and extending out Into 
ever-widening circles o( interest; and 

3. drawing on the unique ways in which young children think, 
(eel and respond in order to attract them Into the world 
o( science. 

On each program the children start up a road, to the music 
o( the theme song, until they come to the gate that opens up 
into SCIENCELAND. Cei'tain landmarks; in SCIENCELAND soon 
become well-known to the children: the mailbox, the wondering 
well, the spinning signpost, and the Science House. A (lash o( 
light, accompanied by a belHike sound, are the Identifying sig- 
nals o( Twinkle. Twinkle Is a symbol of the inspired Idea, the 
"let's try and see what happens" proposal, the delight of dis- 
covery. Children come to realize that it is their own "Twinkle" 
working that makes SCIENCELAND everywhere. 

The television teacher for the series is Mrs. Barbara YanowskI 
Ryder. Mrs. Ryder taught elementary science by television for 
four years in New York City. She received her B.A. at Fordham 
University and her M.A. from the University of Michigan. 

A teacher's guide accompanies the series and contains In- 
formation about each of the programs as well as suggestions for 
motivation and follow-up activities for the individual programs. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from this series 
are available from Great Plains National on either quadruplex 
video tape or kinescope. A sample copy of the accompanying 
teacher's guide may also be obtained for evaluation. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



25. HOW CAN YOU SEND SOMETHING INTO SPACE?— A hondfful of 
hcliuRffilltd bolloons^ ont off which almost ttcopcf^ loods to on 
undcrsfonding off how a rocktt ship works. 

26. WHAT DOES THE EARTH LOOK LIKE FROM SPACE?^A trip Into 
spoco Is modo possible when o rocket ship bfosts offf ffrom corth 
ond comes to rest on o spoco stotlon. 

27. WHAT DOES A FISH 00?— The completion of work on on outdoor, 
orflNciol pool creotes on Interest In whot It will be used ffor. A 
fish Is built to llvo In woter: if con move obout« breathe ond eot 
In woter. 

20. WHAT FLOATS ON WATER?— A boHle ffound fflooting on a neorby 
loke leads to on Investigotion off what mokes some tilings ffloot. 

29. WHAT CAN A TURTLE DO?— A turtle con protect Itself with Its 
hard shell. Some turtles crowl on lond« seme in woter ond some 
con do both. 

30. WHAT CAN YOU FIND IN A POND?— A cosuol visit to o pond 
becomes on exciting odventure ffor those who %ratch« wonder ond 
woit. 

31. WHAT CAN A FROG DO?— The cold off winter mokes o frog "go to 
sleep" of the bottom off o pond. In the spriiM It becomes octive 
oooin. A frog Is suited ffor living on fond ond In woter. 

32. WHAT HAPPENS IN SCIENCEUO^D?— An olbum off olctures recoils 
the many ploces visited and the discoveries mode in Sclencelond. 
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SCIENCE CORNER I 

Sixty-four, 20-minute lessons 
Grade 3 




Snow falls, wheels turn, satellites fly across the sky and 
children everywhere want to know why. It Is the aim of THE 
SCIENCE CORNER I and THE SCIENCE CORNER II to help each 
teacher to capture this curiosity, to nourish It and to give every 
child the opportunity he deserves to explore the wonders he 
sees around him. This is the reason these telecasts are con- 
cerned with the everyday science surrounding the child. 

To use these programs, the only "scientific equipment" really 
needed, in addition to eyes and ears, is a magnifying glass. The 
other materials suggested can be found in almost every class- 
room or in some part of a child's world. 

Included in most of the programs, along with goldfish and a 
hamster, is a puppet named Wikl-Mo. He is usually referred to 
as **Wikl.'* and he comes from somewhere In outer space. Like 
the children viewing the programs, *'Wiki*' is being guided to 
see. understand and appreciate science around him. 

Television teacher for SCIENCE CORNER f and SCIENCE 
CORNER II is Mrs. Barbara Yanowski Ryder. Prior to teaching 
this series. Mrs. Ryder taught elementary science by television 
for four years In New York City. She became Interested In radio 
and television while studying for her B.A. at Fordham University. 
While there she was active in college theater productions and 
also served as dramatics director of radio station WFUV. She 
has an MA from the University of Michigan. 



SCIENCE CORNER t progrom liltest 
UNIT t: LIVING THINGS IN AUTUMN 

Autumn brings chonges to onimols ond to plonts. The questioning young- 
ster who is curious about colorful chonges tolcing ploce ond who wonders 
why somo creotures seem to disoppcor in the winter months con find mony 
onswers by investigoting his own bock>ord or |.ork. Througn observoiion, 
children ore stimuloted to find out obout migrotion ond hibernotion os well 
OS the cycle of plont growth. 

1. Whot Con You Discover in o Vocont Lot? 

2. Whot Con You Discover in o Wooded Areo? 

3. How Do People Get Reody for Winter? 

4. Whot Con We Do With o Pumpkin? 

5. How Are Seeds Scottered in Autumn? 
Whot Hoppens to Trees in Autumn? 

Whot Hoppens to Some Furry Animols in Autumn ond Winter? 
Whot Do ;»ome Other Animols Do in Autumn ond Winter? 
Whot Do Some Birds Do in Autumn ond Winter? 
How Con We Help Birds in Autumn ond Winter? 
UNIT II: STUDYING ROCKS 
Children ore foscinoted with rocks. 



6. 

r. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



_._ They enjoy climbing on lorge rocks; 

they eogerly collect rocks; they ore interested in their colors ond shopes. 
This unit helps them to find out how rocks help form the surfoce of the 
eorth. to observe the constont chonges in rocks ond to observe the weolth 
we toke from the eorth for use in our lives. 

11. Whot Rocks Con We Collect? 

12. How Con Rocks Be Identified? 

13. How Are Rocks Formed? 

14. How Do We Use Rocks? 

15. How Are Stones Formed from Seoshells? 

16. Whot Breoks Rocks? 

17. How Wos Cool Formed? 

18. Whot Con We Leorn by Looking ot Rocks? 
UNIT III: LOOKING AT THINGS AROUND US 

Mon constontly uses the moierioU of the eorth. He mokes chonges in 
those moteriols to fill some bosic need. The purpose of this unit is to drow 
pttention to some of these chonges by investigoting some simple problems 
involving everydoy things. 

19. Where Do Some Cloisroom Moteriols Como From? 

20. Whot Con We Find Out About Poper? 



21. Whot Do We Use to Moke Our Streets 

22. How Do We Use Rubber? 

23. Whot Hoppens Wnen We Mix Things with Woter? 

24. Whot Molces Things Dry Up? 

25. Whot Do We Put Under Our Streets? 

UNIT IV: PROTECTION AGAINST THE WEATHER 

Mon hos been exposed to the whims of weother. It effects where ond kiw 
he lives. Consequently, this unit noturolly integrates social studies ond 
science. The underlying theme Is the woy science helps mon protect himself 
from the extremes of weother. 

26. Whot Does Fire Need to Burn? 

27. How Does Clothing Help to Keep Us Worm? 

28. How Does Clothing Help to Keep Us Dry? 

29. How Do Buildings Help to Keep Us Worm ond Dry? 
UNIT V: YOUR BODY AND HOW IT WORKS 

This unit is designed to copitolize on the interest thot children hove In the 
humon body. By o considerotion of the living body in oction, children leorn 
how energy Is obtolned from food ond how the body occommodotcs itself 
to the stresses ploced on It. 

30. Where Does Your Body Get Its Energy? 

31. Whot Hoppens When We Exercise? 
UNIT VI: CLASS SCIENCE FAIR 

A disploy |n the clossroom con be o source of greet sotisfoctlon to the 
originotors of eoch exhibit ond con serve os o storehouse of stimuloting 
ideos for young scientists. 

32. flow Con We Hove o Closs Science Foir? 
UNIT VII: OBTAINING AND PRESERVING FOOD 

It is interesting to know the story of how the foods we cot ore secured, 
pre pored ond preserved. As children find out how food gets to the toble 
they discover why foods need to be dried, smoked, spiced ond refrigeroted. 

33. How Do We Moke Breed? 

34. Where Does Your Breokfost Come From? 

35. Whot Foods Do We Get from the Seo? 

36. How Do We Preserve Foods? 

37. How Do Conning ond Cooling Preserve Foods? 
UNIT VIII: COMMUNICATION 

In teoching this unit we ore guided by the foct thot children live In o 
world of sound. They ore stimuloted, informed, mystified, frightened, ond 
delighted by mony different kinds of sound impressions. Experience in 
interpreting sound con extend children's ocquointonce with the world. 

38. How Do We Moke Sounds? 

39. How Con We Moke High ond Low Sounds? 

40. How Does Sound Trovel? 

41. How Do We Moke Sounds Louder? 

42. How Do We Moke Sounds Softer? 

43. How Con We Moke Rhythm Instruments? 

44. How Do We Record Sounds? 

45. Why Do We Use Mirrors? 
UNIT IX: TRANSPORTATION 

Although suitoble for o "purely scientific" treotment of the principles in- 
volved, this unit lends itself best to integrotion with sociol studies. In this 
woy the sociol studies ond science give importonce, vividness ond reolity to 
eoch other. The purposeful moving of products ond people from ploce to 
ploce is qiven onother dimension in the mind of the child. 

46. Whot Is Ocean Woter Like? 

47. Why Do Boots Ftoot? 

48. How Are Boots Moved through the Woter? 

49. Whot Hoppens When Things Foil Through the Air? 

50. How Does o Glider Fly? 

51. How Does on Airplone Fly? 

52. Why Do We Use Wheels? 

53. Whot Mokes Wheels Move? 

54. How Do We Use Moving Woter? 

55. How Con We Use Wheels Sofety? 
UNIT X: SIMPLE MACHINES 

This unit wilt experiment with some devices of the nome ond school to 
discover how they operote ond how they moke work eosier ond speedier. 

56. How Are Pulleys Useful to Us? 

57. How Do Geors Help Us? 

58. Hew Are Levers Helpful to Us? 

59. _ Why Do We Use Kitchen Toots? 
UNITXI: YOUNG ANIMAU 

The ypun9 child loves bobies ond is olwoys eoger to see o newborn robbit 
or chick. Such experiences bring obout on understonding of birth ond 
growth Patterns of boby onimob. He comes closer to comprehending the 
mirocte of growth in oil living things. *^ 

60. How Do Frogs Chonge os They Grow? 

61. Whot Hoppens Inside on Egg? 

62. How Do Animols Toke Toke of Their Young? 

63. How Are Young Form Animols Cored For? 

64. How Are Young Zoo Animols Cored For? 
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SCIENCE CORNER II 



Sixty-four, 20-niinute lessons 
Grade 4 



SCIENCE CORNER II progrom titlci: 
UNIT I: ANIMALS 

Homifcrs or onts con be oi interesting ai puppies ond kittens, ond present 
on opportunity ffor children to observe whot one kind of onimol needs in 
order to live ond grow. A better understanding off onimols will help pupils 
leorn to enjoy the outdoors, os well os develop o desire to explore it 
further. 

1. Where Do Animols Live? 

2. Whot is on Insect? 

3. Whot Con We Leorn About Butterflies ond Moths? 

4. How Do Wosps Live? 

5. How Do Spiders Live? 

6. How Do Ants Live Together? 

7. How Are Bees Importont lo Us? 

B. Whot Con We Leorn About the Croyfish ond Its Relotives? 
9. Whot Are Solomonders Like? 

10. How Are Fish FiHed to Live Under Woter? 

11. How Are Turtles FiHed to the Pieces Where They Live? 

12. How Con We Moke o Good Home for Woter*Living Animols? 

13. How Con We Leorn to Recognize Birds? 

14. What Con We Leorn by Studying Snokes? 

15. How Con We Toke Core of Puppies ond Kittens? 

16. How Con We Keep o Pet Homster? 
UNIT II: THE EARTH IN SPACE 

The interest children hove in spoce con be used to develop ffundomentol 
concepts off the sun. moon ond stors ond of such phenomeno os sunset ond 
sunrise, shodows ond night ond doy. 

17. Whot Con We See After Sunset? 

18. Whot Mokes the Moon Seem to Chonge Its Shope? 

19. Whot Is It Like on the Moon? 

20. Whot Are the Plonets Like? 

21. Whot Are the Stors Like? 

22. Whot Con the Sun Do? 

23. How Are Shodows Mode Indoors? 

24. Why Do Shodows Chonge Outdoors? 

25. Whot Couses Might ond Doy? 
UNIT III: JOURNEY INTO SPACE 

More thon ever, pupils ore ffoscinoted by the possibilities off spoce travel 
ond the problems off reoching ond stoying in outer spoce. The study off 
spoce ffurnishes on opportunity to develop importont science concepts off 
flight, grovity ond the conditions mon needs to live. 

26. How Are Spoce Rockets Mode? 

27. Whot Are Mon*Mode Sotellites Uke? 
2B. Whot Win Spoce Stotions Be Like? 

29. How Con We Uve in Spoce? 
UNIT IV: SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

The use off instruments ffor scientific invcstigoHon is something thot children 
con understond. The everydoy ruler, thermometer, corpenter^s level, even 
the kitchen meosuring cups, ore science instruments. The simple mognlffying 
lens in the honds off o curious child becomes on instrument for pcnetroting 
the unseen world. 

30. How Con We Moke ond Use Scientific Instruments? 

31. Whot Con You Discover With o Mognifying Gloss? 
UNIT V: SCHOOL SCIENCE FAIR 

An effective culmi notion off tho year's science octivities con often be ffound 
in the orgonixotion off o school ffoir on one or more grode levels. 

32. How Con We Plon o School Science Foir? 
UNIT VI: MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 

Mognetism ond electricity ore everywhere in the lives off children. They see 
ihese fforms off energy in use every doy. In this unit, they exomine ond 
menipufote mognets, moke composses, use dry cells in simple circuits, moke 
switches, electromognets ond telegroph sets. 

33. How Are All Mognets Alike? 

34. Whot Con Mognets Do? 

35. How Con We Moke ond Use o Composs? 

36. For Whot Things Do We Use Electricity? 

37. How Does Electricity Trovel? 

38. How Cop We Moke on Electromognet? 

39. How Co« We Moke o Simple Telegroph 

40. Whot rioppens When Electricity Trovels Through o Wire? 

41. How Oj We Get Ught From Electricity? 




TV Teacher 

BARBARA Y. RYDER 



UNIT VII: UNDERSTANDING WEATHER 

Changing weolher provides endless opportunities for ffirst*hond experiences 
with the fforces off noture ot work. The study of weother includes expert* 
mentotion os well os construction off simple weother instruments. 

42. Whot Does the Wind Do? 

43. How Do Wc Meosure the Wind? 

44. Whot Mokes Clouds ond Roin? 

45. Whot Are the Difffferent Forms thot Woter Tokes? 

46. Whot Mokes Stotic Electricity? 

47. Whot Couses Thunder ond Lightning? 

48. Whot Hoppcns on o Freezing Doy? 

49. Why Is Roin Importont to Us? 

50. Whot Happens ot o Weother Stotion? 
UNIT VIII: PLANTS IN SPRING 

Spring is synonymous with rebirth or owokening. It is o good time off 
yeor to direct the child's observations to the ingenious woys in which 
plonts propogote themselves ffrom seeds, roots, stems, leovcs ond bulbs. 

51. Whot Are Spring Doys Uke? 
Whot Are the Importont Ports off o Plont? 
Whot Do Seeds Need in Order to Sprout? 
How Con We Plont ond Core ffor o Gorden? 

55. Whot Kind off Soil Do We Need ffor Plonting? 

56. How Do We Get New Plonts? 

57. Whot Do Form Crops Need in Order to Grow? 
SB. How Are Plonts Fitted to Grow in Different Pieces? 

59. How Con We Moke o Terrorium? 
UNIT IX: EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 

The progro.-ns in this unit are plonned to give children on insight into the 
various oreos off this country ond the living problems thot eoch porticulor 
ploce presents. They will see ogoin how plants, onimols, weother^ climate, 
soil ond woter ore reloted to humon liffe. 

60. Whot Living Things Con Be Found in Ponds, Rivers, Lakes ond 
Streoms? 

Whot Living Things Con Be Found in Swamps ond Morshes? 
Whot Plonts ond Animols Con Be Found Along the Seoshore? 
Whot Living Things Con Be Found on the Desert? 



S2. 
S3. 
S4. 



61. 
62. 
63. 



64. Why Do We Need Animol Refuges? 




Pre-selected lessons from this series are avattabte for no-cost, 
no^bllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, I6mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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SCIENCE IS SEARCHING 



Thirty-two, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



SCIENCE IS SEARCHING is the second course in a primary 
science series. It is intended to follow the material presented in 
LETS GO SCIENCING, designed for use at the kindergarten 
level 

SCIENCE IS SEARCHING evolves around large, relatively 
stable ideas in science. These ideas are erx:ompassed in the 
areas of energy, matter and life. It is in these regions that 
children can explore the material universe, and at the same time 
seek orderly explanations of the objects and events therein. 
Moreover, through a variety of activities, small children can test 
these explanations of objects and events, and make every lesson 
an experience in search of meaning. 

The thirty-two telecasts are divided into three units — Energy, 
Matter and Life. The lessons which deal with energy revolve 
around the transfer that occurs when objects move or stop 
moving. Children will investigate the observable effects of this 
transfer of energy. The lessons in the unit on matter relate to 
the states of matter and how the addition or removal of eriorgy 
affects them. Also explored in this unit are the water cycle and 
its effects upon the weather cycle and the earth* the moon and 
the sun. Lessons in the unit on life relate to life In the past and 
present. They are concerned with differences in structure and 
similarities in life processes among both plant and animal life. 
The effects of heredity and environment, plus the interdependent 
relationships between plants and animals are examined. 

Each lesson is developed around a main theme. These 
themes were selected because they embody many of the funda- 
mental principles of science. It Is upon these principles that 
subsequent science course content can add both scope and 
depth. 

Mr. IDonald Lang, instructor for SCIENCE IS SEARCHING, re- 
ceived his B.S. in Education and M.Ed, from Wayne State Uni- 
versity. A veteran of television teaching with the Department of 
Educational Broadcasting, Mr. Lang has many years of experi- 
ence in science education. 



Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no*obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Mattc vldeocaa- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV Teacher 
DONALD LANG 



SCIENCE IS SEARCHING progrom titles ^n6 synopses: 

1. ENERGY AND MOTION— Energy mvst be used to set on object in 
motion or to olter its motion. 

2. SOURCES OF ENERGY— Different forms of energy con be used to 
set on oblcct in motion or to olter its motion. 

3. FRICTION AND MOTION— Energy is used to overcome friction. 

4. WORK — ^The rote of doing work is determined by tho rote thot 
energy is transferred. 

5. WORKING AGAINST THE FORCE OF GRAVITY— Energy must be 
used to do work ogoinst the force of O'ovity. 

6. MAGNETIC FORCE — Mognetic force con counteroct the force of 
grovify. 

7. MATTER— Matter exists in vorious stotes. 

8. CHANGES IN THE STATE OF MATTER— Changes in the state of 
matter ore determined by chonges in heat energy. 

9. THERMOMETERS^- Chonges in heot energy con be meosured with o 
thermometer. 

10. EVAPORATION — Matter chonges from o liquid stote to o gos when 
heot energy is odded. 

11. CONDENSATION — Gos condenses to o liquid when heot energy is 
removed. 

12. CLOUDS— Clouds result from the cycle of evoporotion ond con* 
densation. 

13. WEATHER CYCLE — The weother cycle is reloted to the woter cycle. 

14. DAY AND NIGHT — Doy ond night result from the eorth's rotation. 

15. SHADOWS— Opoque obfecfs block light ond cost shodo«rs. 

16. THE MOON— The moon shines by reflected light. 

17. DINOSAUR FOSSILS— Ufe in the post is reconstructed from fossil 
remains. 

18. MAMMAL FOSSILS — Ufe in the post is reconstructed from fossil 
remains ond ortifocts. 

19. FOSSIL PRESERVATION— Ufe in the post is reconstructed from pre- 
served spocimens. 

20. ANIMAL EGGS-^ome onimob reproduce their own kind from eggs. 

21. ANIMAL DEVELOPMENT— Some onimob poss through o cycle of 
change from egg to adult. 

22. MAMMAL YOUNG— Mommob hove special chorocteristics. 

2.*. SEEDS AND CUTTINGS— Green plonts reproduce their own kind in 
severol woys. 

24. NON*GREEN PLANTS— Non*graen plonts do not produce their own 

food. 

25. PLANTS NEED ENERGY— Green plonts need hoot ond light energy 
for growth. 

26. PUNTS NEED WATER— Woter is essentiol for the survivol of living 
things. 

27. ANIMALS NEED FOOD— Food is essentiol to the survivol of living 
things. 

2t. FOOD CHAIN — ^Animob ultimottly depend upon plonts for food since 
oMmols connot^moniafocture their own food. 

29. LIVING THINGS GROW— PART 1— The slie and structure of on 
organism is limited by heredity. 

30. LIVING THINGS GROW— PART 2— The devetopment of oil oraonisms 
is determined by heredity ond environment. 

31. WE GROW— Food« wottr ond olr ore euentiol for the survivol of 
humons. 

32. GROWTH — Increments in growth con be meosMred. 



^ Produced by the Departments of Educational Broadcasting and Mathematics and 

^ Science Education, Detroit Public Schools 
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SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE 



Thirty-two, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 2 



SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE Is designed (or use at the third 
level of the primary unit. It is a continuation of SCIENCE IS 
SEARCHING (Level II) and LETS GO SCIENCING (Level I) which 
introduce children to the major conceptual schemes of science. 

In this series many of the fundamental Ideas or concepts 
which were presented during the second level are expanded. 
This expansion Involves depth as well as sequence. For example, 
in the second level children discover that energy can cause 
changes to take place. In this level they explore energy, Its forms, 
its transformations, its interchangeabllity and its conservation. An- 
other example is found in the area of living things. The second 
level's studies are concerned with their structure and needs, 
whereas in the third level the emphasis is placed on growth, 
development and diversity. 

Each lesson Is developed around a main theme. These themes 
were selected because they embody many of the fundamental 
principles of science. It Is upon these principles that subsequent 
science course content can be added both in scope and depth. 

The SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE telecourse Is not divided 
Into formal units; however, the lesson titles group the programs 
Into general areas of study. The telecourse deals with ten 
general areas: The Very Small . . . Molecules at Work . . . 
Fuels at Work . . . Silence and Sound . . . Darkness and Light 
... The Very Large . . . Plants Live and Grow . . . Animals 
Live and Grow . . . Millions of Years Ago and Now . . . and 
Stories for a New View; The Earth's Plants. 

Conceptual schemes developed by the Curriculum Committee 
of the National Science Teachers Association (see "Theory Into 
Action/' NSTA, October 1964, Washington, D.C.) are used as the 
basis for this telecourse. 



Unen tItiM ond moln fhtmM off SCIENCE EVERYWHERE: 

Uftont 1 tQ 3: THE VERY SMALL — Although th«y or* too 
tmoll to b« t««n, wc con dtttct meltcuUt by ethar mtthedt; 
meltculM off eno tubtfonco inoy bo ovonly dIHrlbutod 
through moloculot off onothor; tho motion off moltculot do- 
tormlnof tho ttoto off mottor. 

Lotsont 4 to 6: MOLECULES AT WORK — Hoot mohot molf 
culot movo ffottor; Incrootod moloculor motion coutot moffor 
to oxpond; oxpentlon oxortt a fferco thof doot work. 

Lotsont 7 to 9: FUELS AT WORK^roon plonH uto onorgy 
ffrom tho tun; groon plontt con ttoro onorgy ffrom tho tun; 
burning ffuol rolootot onorgy. 

Loftont 10 to 13: SILENCE AND SOUNfr— Sound It tho rotult 
off vibroflont; toundt vory In pitch: thoy moy bo high or 
low; sound con frovol through lolldt, llquldt ond gotot; 
tound trovolt In wovo pottornt. 

Lottont 14 to 16: DARKNESS AND LIGHT— Eloctrlcol onorgy 
con bo convortod; light trovolt In o ttrolghf lino ond it con 
bt rofloctod, trontmlttod or obtorbod; tight It o ptychologkol 
rotponto to tho ttlmulut off light. 

Uttont 17 to 21: THE VERY LARGE— Tho plonott oro in con- 
ttont motion; tho moon It tho oorth't totollito; ttorllght 
trovolt groot dittoncot to rooch tho oorth; tho unlvorto It 
vott ond contittt off mony fiortt; mon oxtondt hit knowlodgo 
off tho chonging unlvorto through tpoco oxplorotlon. 

Lottont 22 to 2S: PLANTS LIVE AND GROW— PlonH off tho 
tomo ffomlly hovo common choroctorlttict; most plonfi nood 
propor omountt off hoot, moltturo ond olr; fflownring plants 
contitt off ffeur lilndt off portt: roots, ttom, loovos ond 
fflowors. 




The television teacher of SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE Is Jo- 
anne Wilson of the Detroit Public Schools' Department of Educa- 
tlonal Broadcasting. 

TV teacher Joanne Wilson has been a teacher In the Detroit 
Public Schools system since 1956 — the majority of those years 
spent In teaching science to elementary and junior high school 
students In many different economic areas of the city. 

A native of Detroit and mother of two, Mrs. Wilson has many 
hobbies that enhance and enrich her science teaching — organic 
gardening, dog breeding and showing, pigeon breeding for show, 
camping, fishing and hunting. 

She Is a graduate of Wayne State University In Detroit where 
she earned a degree in zoology. She followed pre-medlcal studies 
with post-degree work in elementary science education. Mrs. 
Wilson has been active In developing science procedures that 
would be adaptable to an open classroom situation. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Lostont 26 to 29: ANIMAU LIVE AND GROW— Flontt oro dl- 
roctly ond Indlroctly tho tourco off oil ffood ffor mon ond 
othor onlmols; tho fflth and othor onlmolt wo uto ffor ffood 
oro yitlmotoly dopondont upon groon plontt ffor thoir ffood; 
Intocts oro ultlmotoly dopondont upon groon plontt ffor thoIr 
ffood; oil orgonltmt dopond upon ffood tubttoncot ffor onorgy 
ond growth. 

Loston 30: MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO AND NOW— Orgonltmt 
hovo chongod ovor tho yoors. 

Lostont 31 ond 32: STORIES FOR A NEW VIEW: THE EARTH'S 
PLANTS— Living things oro tpoclolly odoptfd to o tpoclol 
onvlronmont; clottlfficotlon off living thingt it botod on tho 
choroctorlttict hold In common within tho group. 
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SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY 



Thirty-five. 15-minute lessons 
Grade 3 



SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY Is the fourth level In a (our-ypar 
sequence for primary school children (K-3). It is preceded by 
LET'S GO SCIENCING (Level I). SCIENCE IS SEARCHING (Level 
II) and SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE (Level III). 

Based upon the conceptual schemes as developed by the 
National Science Teacher's Association, this terminal series em- 
phasizes the areas of 'istronomy, geology and ecology. In addi- 
tion» the nature of matter explored in the previous three levels 
is extended to include properties and structure on both molecular 
and sub-molecular bases. 

This series is divided Into eight areas of study. The first 
area deals with the sun, the central body of our solar system, 
and both its characteristics and the effect of Its energy upon 
the earth. Area two deals with the phenomenon of electric cur- 
rent flow and how electrical energy can be used to do worl^. 
The universe, its dimension, its complexity and the celestial 
movements within It are explored In the third area. The fourth 
area delves into the structure and properties of matter. On 
both the molecular and atomic basis, elements, compounds and 
their relations to atomic structure and behavior are emphasized. 

The fifth area examines the characteristics of living organisms 
and the communities In which they live. This leads to the classi- 
fication of animals. The sixth area investigates forces that shape 
tho earth both internally and externally. The characteristics and 
energy conversions of the plant l^lngdom are explored In the 
seventh area. Finally, the adaptations of living organisms to their 
environment and accompanying behavior are observed. 

Each lesson Is developed around a main theme. These themes 
were selected because they embody many of the fundamental 
principles of science. It Is upon these principles that subsequent 
science course content can be added both In scope and depth. 

Mr. Donald Lang, instructor for SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY, re- 
ceived his B.S. in Education and M.Ed, from Wayne State Uni- 
versity. A veteran of television with the Department of Educational 
Broadcasting, Mr. Lang has many years of experience In science 
education. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm Idnescope, or U-Matlc videocas- 
sette. The preview pacl<age also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY progrom titlci end synopses: 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 

17. 
IB. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

2S. 

26. 
27. 
21. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

3S. 



HOW BIG IS YOUR WORLD?— As wo grow, our undcrstonding of 
the world grows os well. 

WHY DOES THE SUN'S POSITION SEEM TO CHANGE?— The op- 
rent chonges of the sun's position in the sky con be meosured ond 
predicted. 

WHY DO ECLIPSES OCCUR?— Specific relotive positions of the sun, 
moon and eorth couse eclipses. 

WHAT MAKES WATER MOVE?— Movements of woter moy be coused 
by uneven distribution of heot energy. , , 

WHAT MAKES AIR MOVE?— Neor lorge bodies of woter, winds or 
breeies 6I0W neorly all the time. 

WHAT IS THE WATER CYCLE?— There ore mony cycles of chonge 
in the world. 

WHAT MAKES ELECTRIC CURRENT FLOW?— Many forces can cause 
eleitridty to flow. 

HOW CAM ELECTRICAL ENERGY MAKE THINGS MOVE?— Electro- 

magnetic farces can be used to do work. 

WHAT ARE PLANETS?— Plonets are satellites of the sun. 

WHY DO TEMPERATURES OF PLANETS VARY?— The amount of 

solar radioi'oh which a planet receives depends upon its distance 

from the sur.. 

ARE ALL STARS ALIKE?— All stars in the universe give off energy 
in the form of heat and light. 

HOW BIG IS THE UNIVERSE— The universe is an aggregate of all 
the existing things known to man. 

WHAT IS MATTER?— Matter is onything thot occupies space and 
has weight. 

WHAT ARE THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER?- Every kind of matter 
has its own characteristic nroperties. 

HOW DOES TEMPERATUkE AFFECT MATTER?— The state of matter 
is determined by its temperature. 

HOW MANY KINDS OF ATOMS EXIST?— There are more thon one 
hundred different kinds af atoms. 

HOW ARE ATOMS COMBINED?— Atoms combine to form elements 
or compounds. 

WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LIVING THINGS— Living 
things grow, move, respond and reproduce. 

WHERE ARE LIVING THINGS FOUND?— That part of the world in 
which an orgonism lives Is called Its environment. 
HOW ARE ANIMALS CLASSIFIED— Animals may be seporated into 
groups according to their body structure. 

WHAT ANIMALS LIVE IN COMMUNITIES?— Many animals live to- 
oether In groups. 

WHAT IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE LIKE?— The surface of the earth 
consists of an uneven distribution of land and water surrounded 



by air. 
HO' 



iOW IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE CHANGED BY WIND?— Winds 
con change the surface of the earth. 

HOW IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE CHANGED BY WATER?— Moving 
woter and ice con chonge the surfoce of the earth. 
HOW IS THE EARTlfS SURFACE CHANGED BY INTERNAL 
FORCES?— The action of earthquakes and volcanoes con cause 
moior rhonges In the earth's surfoce. ' 

HOW ARE GREEN PLANTS ALIKE?— Green plonts are reloted through 
common structure. 

HOW ARE NON-GREEN PLANTS ALIKE?— Non-green plonH ore re- 
loted through common structure. 

WHAT GREEN PLANTS REPRODUCE BY SEEDS?— Some groups of 



^Mjn^lonts Reproduce J)y seeds. 



GREEN PLANTS REPRODUCE BY OTHER MEANS?— Some 

a roups of green plants reproduce by vegetative means or spores. 
OW ARE PLANTS CLASSIFIED?— Struct urol similorltii>s provide 
o bosis for plant classification. 

WHAT IS IN A POND?— Every livino thing must obtoln from its 
own environment all that It needs for life. 

HOW ARE ANIMALS ADAPTED FOR SURVIVAL— Animals hove 
special ports which enable them to live In their environment. 
HOW IS BAUNCE IN AN ENVIRONMENT MAINTAINED?— The 
number of plonts and onlmols In on environment depends partly 
upon the omount of food ovolloble. 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS ARE AL- 
TERED?— Severe envlronmentol chonges con offect changes In the 
onimol ond plant populations. 

WHAT ARE SOME SPECIAL FORMS OF BEHAVIOR?— Many kinds 
of behavior ore odoptotions which help onlmols live In their en- 
vironments. 
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LAND AND SEA 

Fifteen, 15-minuie lessons 
Grade 3 



The lessons in this excellent series were prepared with a 
number of purposes in mind: to supplement a variety of science 
curricula by providing resources not usually available In the 
classroom ... to give the child experiences with the processes 
and procedures in science rather than facts alone . . . and to 
encourage the student to search, critically observe his findings 
and evaluate his accumulated evidence. 

Television teacher Louise McNamara makes considerable use 
of the questioning technique. And most programs end with "what 
If . . .?" questions, suggesting avenues of stimulation and Interest 
to the student and fostering his continuing curiosity in the field. 

LAND AND SEA lessons are built around the following topics: 
the shape, rotation and face of the earth; soil; forces that change 
the earth — water, wind and glaciers; rocks; mountains and vol* 
canoes; the sea; sea animals; the edge of the sea; life and death 
in the sea; and the pond. 

Mrs. McNamara Is a graduate of Radcliffe College and took 
her Master's Degree from Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
She has been a classroom teacher, an elementary science spe* 
clalist and has served as an editor of science and health text- 
books In addition to being published in a number of children's 
magazines. 

The LAND AND SEA teacher's guide offers a wealth of 
material and suggestions for follow-up activities, it also Includes 
a vocabulary outline, supplementary reading references and a 
listing of audio-visual materials available for use with the course. 

Quad tapes or a kine of typical lessons from the course— and 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There is no charge for this service. The potential user 
should understand, however> that only a few representative les- 
sons from the course are available as a part of this "no 
obligation'' sampling service. 

The lessons of LAND AND SEA: 




TV TEACHER 
MRS. LOUISE McNAMARA 



1. THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH: leoches the child 
lo queslion brood generolizolions which ore not 
self-evideni ond lo osk for Ihe evidence behind 
Ihem. 

2. THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH: ocquoinM chil- 
dren wilh Ihe concepi off opporeni molion os op* 
posed lo reol molion. 

3. THE FACE OF THE EARTH: leoches Ihe useffulness 
off observolion os o bosis ffor scienliffic Ihoughl . . . 
Creoles on ollilude off curiosily regording Ihe origin 
off Ihe eorlh. 

4. SOIL: leoches Ihe volue off close, corefful observo* 
lion OS o bosic scienliffic opprooch lo o problem. 

5. FORCES THAT CHANGE THE EARTH— WATER: 
shows Ihe effffecis off roin, snow, rivers ond ffloods 
on Ihe eorfh's surffoce. 

6. FORCES THAT CHANGE THE EARTH— WIND: 
'shows Ihe useffulness off simuloling nolurol condi- 
lions in Ihe loborolory ond sludying problems on 
o smoll scole. 

7. FORCES THAT CHANGE THE EARTH— GLACIERS: 
exo mines Ihe movemeni ond erosive fforce off 
glociers. 



8. ROCKS: develops o melhod ffor clossiffying a group 
off ossorted rocks. 

9. MOUNTAINS AND VOLCANOES: ocquoinis chiU 
dren wilh Ihe greol fforces below Ihe eorfh's surffoce 
conlribuling lo ihe eorfh's chonging ffeolures. 

10. THE WORLD WAS ONCE VERY DIFFERENT: dis- 
cusses Indion orliffocls ond ffossils ffrom prehisloric 
limes lo show how fforms off liffe hove changed on 
eorfh. 

11. THE SEA: gives ihe child o ffeeling ffor Ihe voslness 
off Ihe sea and knowledge off some off ils basic char* 
oclerislics. 

12. SEA ANIMALS: exomiitet ihe kinds off onimols liv- 
ing in Ihe seo ond how Ihey ore suiled lo Ihis liffe. 

13. THE EDGE OF THE SEA: ocquoinis children wilh 
Ihe nolion off nolurol hobilols. 

14. LIFE AND DEATH IN THE SEA: exomines Ihe ffood 
chain ond some onimols' nolurol deffense syslems.' 

15. THE POND: uses o microscope to explore o small 
nolurol hobilol. 
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LET'S EXPLORE SCIENCE 

Fourteen. 15-minute lessons 
(and Teacher Utilization Lesson) 
Grades 4. 5 or 6 

. . all too often we are giving our young people cut flowers 
when we should be teaching them to grow their own plants. . . . 
We think of the mind as a storehouse to be filled when we should 
be thinking of it as an instrument to be used. . . 

These comments from former Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Secretary John W. Gardner in his Self-Renewal: 
The Individual and the Innovative Society exemplify the philosophy 
underlying development of LET'S EXPLORE SCIENCE, & science 
instruction telecourse employing the inquiry approach. 

Television teacher for the series is Peter H. Taylor. Dr. 
Donald Stotler, science supervisor at the Portland (Oregon) 
Schools, was consultant for the telecourse. Television production 
was supervised by Dr. Patricia L. Swenson, TV-radio supervisor 
for the Portland Schools. 

Development of national course content improvement pro- 
grams over the past few years has resulted in significant changes 
in the direction of American education. The influence generated 
by these programs, which have been conducted at the high school 
level, is now being felt in the elementary grades. And, along 
with actual course improvement, the programs have suggested 
new teaching methods in the science field. 

Science education is now fraught with phrases such as "the 
discovery method." *'the inquiry approach," and "emphasizing 
process rather than product." Such approaches are Investigated 
and used In LETS EXPLORE SCIENCE. 




TV TEACHER PETER TAYLOR 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 



A special help to assist teachers in ascertaining the most 
productive use of LET'S EXPLORE SCIENCE Is also available 
from Great Plains National. It is a 30*minute, in-service utilization 
program that will help then better understand the philosophy 
behind development of the telecourse. A helpful and informative 
teacher's guide also accompanies the series. 

LET'S EXPLORE SCIENCE was one of only a few telecourses 
singled out for attention In an article appearing In "The Saturday 
Review" magazine (Nov. 19, 1966). Here's what SR said of the 
series: 'Throughout the series, the writer-teleteacher, Peter 
Taylor, used the camera to sweep youngsters along as colleagues 
In his Inquiries into such things as the pendulum, simple balances, 
rolling balls and household liquids. The programs evoke rather 
than overwhelm the child's curiosity about the everyday world." 



1. HOW DO YOU KNOW?— An cxplorotion of the 
rolc of the senses in (corning ond in scientific observo- 
tion. 

2. SORTING THINGS — The orgonizotion ond clossi- 
ficotion of moteriols. 

3. EXTENDING OUR SENSES— The problem of ex- 
tending the senses by using mstrunrients. 

4. WHAT DO YOU DO WITH NUMBERS?— A dis- 
cussion of the use of meosurement ond grophing. 

5. HUNCHES AND GUESSES— An exominotion of 
the use of hypotheses ond prediction in scientific re- 
seorch. 

6. EXPLORING GASES— Woys of collecting ond pre- 
poring goses. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



7. CR>1:AL CLEAR — The process of experimento- 
tion. 

8. PUSH AND PULL — ^The importonce of nr^oking 
useful definitions. 

9. THE MAGNET EARTH— An explonotlon of the 
woys to interpret doto. 

10. HOT AND COLD — Methods of communicoting. 

11. WHAT DO YOU THINK?— The volue of predic- 
tion. 

12. EXPLORING PLANTS— Points out the volue of 
experimenting with one vorioble, where possible. 

13. SEESAWS, SLIDES AND SWINGS— Vorious lev- 
ers Ore used to point up the importonce of spoce-time 
comporisons. 

14. DRAWING A PICTURE OF NATURE— An explo- 
notion of how leorning moy be increosed when concept- 
uol models ore drown up. 
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EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE 



Sixty-four. 20-minute lessons 
Grade 5 



EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE is designed to develop a sci- 
entific attitude on the part of the student — an attitude that will 
allow the student to explore his environment in a scientific way. 
The result of the proper development of this attitude together 
with a basic fund of scientific facts gives children a better 
understanding of their environment and how science can be used 
to interpret, understand and evaluate it. 

The presentations have been organized In such a manner 
that they may be used in a variety of ways. The classroom 
teacher may merely use an occasional lesson from a unit as 
an Introduction, summary or enrichment of a unit already planned 
for a class. Or an entire unit may be used ... or the series In 
its entirety as the basis for a total science program. 

The teacher's guide Is designed to give the classroom teacher 
an Idea of the content, vocabulary and objective of each telecast. 
Related activities and references are not to be considered com- 
plete or even restrictive. The references are listed in the back 
of the guide according to unit titles. 

The children are invited to participate In the telecast by 
answering questions (aloud or to themselves), raising hands and 
making selections. The degree and the direction of class partici- 
pation must be guided by the classroom teacher; for it Is the 
teacher who knows the students, their needs and abilities. 

With some eleven years of teaching experience, television 
teacher John W. Burns taught science by television for two years 
with the Detroit Educational TV Project. He received his B.S. 
and masters degree at Wayne State University where his Interest 
in audio visual teaching aids was expressed In his graduate 
thesis on this subject. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no*obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

EXPLORING- WITH SCIENCE progrom titles: 

UNIT I: INTRODUCTION 

1. Whot It Science? — philosophy 
UNIT 11: GEOLOGY 

2. The Formotion of the Eorth— origin 

1. Igneous Rock— composition of the eorth 
4. Scdimentorv Rock^^omposltion of the earth 
y Mstomorphic Rock^^omposltlon of the eorth 
UNIT ill: ANIMALS 

6. Incomplete MctomorPhosIs— ^rosshoppers 

Complete Metomorphosls — butterflies ond moths 
Bees— sociol insects 



Ants end Wosps — social insects 
Insect Survivol— adoptotions 



7. 
8. 
9. 

10 

11. Insect Friends ond Foes— economic Implication 

12. Collecting Insects — procedure 

13. Arachnids: Spiders— life history 

14. Vertebrates: Escoping Enemies— protection end adaptations 

15. Verfebrotes: Securing Food— food getting end odaptotlons 

1 6. Migration— ode ptati ens 

17. Hibernotion— odoptations 
IB. The Beover— eharactcristics 

19. The Bdt — superstitions 
UNIT IV: AIR 

20. Air Pressure— weigh! 
Ncoting and Cooling— effect 
Temperature— thermometer 

Barometric Pressure— liorometer 
Wind— onememeter 

21. Water Cycle— nature 

26. Weather Bureau— operation 

27. Homemade Weather Station— homemode insfrumentt 
UNIT VI: FLIGHT 

28. History of Flight — scientific enterprise 

29. Problems of Flight— control 

30. Jets and Rockets— modern flight 

31. Sotellites— reporters in space 



21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 



TV Teacher JOHN BURNS 




UNIT VII; MAGNETISM 

32. Theory of Magnetism— molecular 

33. Permanent Magnits— characteristics 

34. Magnetic Fields— lines of force 
UNIT VIII: ELECTRICITY 

36. Etectromognets— temporory 

Generating Electricity (Port One) — chemical 



37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 



Generating Electricity (Port Two)— mechanical 

- - ' - ulaf " ' 



Conductors ond Insulators— flow of current 
Circuits — control of current 
Using Circuits— application 
Heat ond Light— opplionces 
Sofety— proper use 
UNIT IX: FIRE 

44. Combustion— necessary conditions 

45. Fire Control— teg ulo ting conditions 

46. Fire Fighting — firemen 
UNITX: PLANTS 

47. Piont Structure— leoves, stems and roots 

48. Seeds— function 

49. Cuttings— propoootion 

50. Bulbs— propogotion 
UNIT XI: VERTEBfUTES 

51. Reptiles (Port One)— snokes 

52. Reptiles (Port Two)— turtles. Hzords, olllgotors ond crocodiles 

53. Amphibions— salamanders, frogs ond foods 

54. Fish— chorocteristics 

55. Birds— chorocteristics 

56. Mommols— chorocteristics 

57. Pets— responsibility for core 
UNIT XII: PREHISTORY 

58. In the Beginning— origin ond development 
Dlnosours (Port One)— reptiles of long ego 
Dinosours (Port Vwo)— Hiisoppeoronce 
The Tor Pit — deoth trop of the oges 
Eorly Mommols— living relotlves 
Soving Our Wildlife— conservotion 

UNIT XIII: CONCLUSION 

64. Science for the Future— impllcotions 



59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
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The main objective of this series Is to supplement the normal 
classroom instruction in the basic fundamentals of electricity and 
to expand this basic learning to a practical application: that Is, 
the complete explanation of electrical generation and distribution 
as accomplished by the electric utility. This phase of the story 
is one which cannot be found in the basic classroom text. 

Through this series, it is hoped that the teacher and student 
will develop an understanding and appreciation for the highly 
complex methorls which must be employed to provide electric 
power for our civilizatioa 

To provide the flexibility demanded by present teaching 
schedules and methods, the seven lessons are grouped Into 
three self-sustaining units: Basic Electricity and History, Natural 
Sources of Energy, and Transportation and Control of Electricity. 
Each ur it presents a complete segment of the story and can be 
viewed and studied independently of the others. However, the 
most educational value will be derived from utilization of the 
seven lessons In the proper sequence. 

The classroom teacher can employ the study guide which 
accompanies the series for a general class discussion prior to 
the lessons. The lesson outline, special vocabulary, activities 
and supplemental references are useful for this activity. If time 
permits, the study guide can be useful as a post-lesson discus- 
sion and activity aid. 

This series Is available on a lease basis only. 



WATTS=WIDGETS/WIRES: Program titles ond synopses 
UNIT A: BASIC ELECTRICITY AND HISTORY 

This unit consists of three lessons. The first two ore devoted to basic 
electricity, while the third concerns itself with the history ond development 
of the eorly utility industry. 

1. BASIC ELECTRICITY— The first lesson focuses on static electricity, 
electron flow, the bottery, pioneers in electricity, units of electrlcol 
meosuro ond mognetlsm. While these subjects ore tlioroughly cov- 
ered with experiments ond illustrotlons os well os o norrotlve descrip* 
tion, it must be emphosiied that this presentotion Is intended as on 
enrichment to the normol clossroom study ond oxperlmentotlon 
rother than os a replocement. 

2. BASIC ELECTRICITY— This lesson Is o contlnuotlon of Lesson 1. The 
principles ore reviewed ond exponded to include their practicol op* 
pllcotions. Alternoting current Is introduced. 

3. HOW ELECTRIC UTILITIES 8EGAN--This third lesson examines the 
Industrlol structure ond home life In the United States os It existed 
prior to ond durlno the Industriol Revolution. During this lesson, the 
emphasis is placed on man's need for large omounts of economical 
one reliable power ond the methods by which these requirements 
were satisfied. 

UNIT B: NATURAL SOURCES OF ENERGY 

This second unit consists of two lessons and concerns Itself with present 
conventional means of generotlon: hydroelectric and fossil fueMlred steom 
generating plants. 

4. POWER FROM THE RIVERS— This lesson develops the concept of 
the woter wheel ond hydroelectric stations from the past to the 
present. Hydroelectric power represents the most economlcel meons 
of generation, but the omount that can be produced Is limited by 
the ovailoble sites and the seasonal variations In rain and snow 
fall. 

5. POWER FROM FOSSIL FUELS— As man's need for electric power 
increased, the development of another highly reliable meont of 
electric generotlon become o necessity. The onswer wos found In 
the use of the fossil fuels — coal, oil and gas— to produce steom for 
the generotlon of electricity. Tho lesson focuses on the plonH 
which provide this power ... ond the fossil-fueled steom-electrlc 
stations. 

UNIT C: TRANSPORTATION AND CONTROL OF ELECTRICITY 
Tho meons by which electricity Is generated Is only one smell port the 
story. This unit is concerned with the woy power Is tronsported from the 
generating station to the homes, forms, schools ond Industries where It Is 
to be used. 

6. POWER ON THE MOVE— This lesson develops the story of trans* 
missions ond distribution of power. The lessen lllustrotes ond 
explains the vorlous steps which must bo token to deliver high 
Jl*"2?f bulk power from the generating stotlon to the piece where 
It will be used ot much lower voltoges. 



WAHS 



WIDGETS 



WIRES 

Nine. 15-minute programs 
Intermediate Grades 




TV Demonstrator 
DAVID KITTLAUS 



7. ELECTRICAL BALANCING ACT— To complete tho ob|ectlve of Unit 
C, this lesson describes the methods used to control and direct this 
bulk power from the generoting source to its destlnotlon. It olso 
looks ot the system of Interconnections between major electrical 
systems in the United States and Conodo. These interconnections 
moke possible the shoring of power and reserve generation copoclty 
between systems. This copobMlty Increoses the reliobillty of coch 
system ond allows eoch company to sell or purchase power ot the 
most cconomlcol rote during o routine shortoge or emergency period. 

UNIT D: NUCLEAR POWER 

Since 19S7, nucleor power hos become an Importont ffoctor in the generotlon 
of electricity In the United Stotes and throughout the world. 

8. POWER FROM THE ATOM ^ This lesson tells the story of mon'i dis- 
covery and development off nuclear energy. 

9. HOW NUCLEAR P^WER GOES TO WORK — This concluding program 
ffocuses on the conjiructlon ond operation of one of todays lorgest 
nucleor»electric stotlons — the Nlogoro Mohawk Nine Mile Peint 
station en the shore of Lake Ontario neor Oswego. New York« 
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CHILDREN AND THE LAW 



Twelve, 20-ininute lessons 
Primary and Intermediate Levels 

CHILDREN AND THE LAW Is actually two. six-program series 
designed for children in Grades One through Three . . . and in 
Grades Four through Six. The lessons, however, could be used — 
at the teacher's discretion — for either younger or older students. 

CHILDREN AND THE LAW employs both in*studio sequences 
and materials filmed on location. Situations depicted are esse'n- 
tially familiar to children In the above-noted age groups. The 
lessons are entertaining and couched In patterns of humor which 
appeal to the child. On-camera hosts are Henry Novotny and 
Pat Proft. 

In August 1972, the American Bar Association named CHIL- 
DREN AND THE LAW and Its producers as recipients of the A6A*s 
highest honor — the Silver Gavel Award. 

It was recognized In the preparation of CHILDREN AND THE 
LAW that "law" Is a particularly abstract concept for children. 
For this reason, the key legal concepts the programs seek to 
disclose are put In rather basic form. An effort was made to draw 
concrete Illustrations from the child's world or experience. 

In each lesson of CHILDREN AND THE LAW. the key concept 
is illustrated along with an Introduction to the rules and laws as 
necessary adjuncts to a "just" and smoothly operating society 
... to a view of law as "process." ever changing as society's 
needs require it. Such concepts obviously require "translation" ' 
into the language of the children and need to be made concrete 
in terms of their life situations. 

While the lessons of CHILDREN AND THE LAW attempt to 
engage In this process of re-symbollzatlon, it Is obvious that the 
classroom teacher's role Is particularly significant. Using the 
teacher's guide materials which Introduce and exp'ore the Issues 
of each lesson, the teacher Is encouraged to seek the active par- 
ticipation of the children In discussion. 

Pre-selected lesson-; from CHILDREN AND THE LAW are 
available for no-cost, no«obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains 
National on either color quadruplex video tape. 16 mm black 
and white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The pre- 
viewing package also Includes a returnable copy of a teacher's 
guide for the series. 



Titlei end key concepts for the lessons of CHILDREN AND THE LAW: 

PRIMARY LEVEL — 

1. THE BEST GAME IN THE WORLD — Rules eneble people to estebllsh 
orderly and enjoyeble lives. 

2. BEING 'ir FOREVER — Rules must be enforced end respected If they 
are to be effective. 

3. A GAME CALLED FREE BASE — If necetsery, rules cen be chenged 
lo make our lives eester end more enjoyeble. 

4. THE GREAT PICNIC — Lews are very Importont rules which ere the 
responsibility of all. 

5. THE BASEBALL GLOVE — Lew is the responsibility of every citizen, not 
Just the "professionals" we hire. 

6. A FORKFUL OF SUGAR — Law is e process, not e system of Inflexible 
rules. When society requires It, laws can be changed. 

INTERMEDIATE LEVEL — 

7. THE HERO SANDWICH — Rules end laws enable people to estebllsh 
orderly and enjoyeble lives with others. 

8. THE STRANGER IN BLUE — Rules must be enforced and respected If 
they are to be effective. 

9. HERE COME DE JUDGE — Lews are msde end "Interpreted** to meln- 
tain e Just society and to protect the rights of every citizen. 

10. HERO MEETS AN OLD FRIEND — Lew is a procesa (not e system of 
inflaKibIa rules) designed to help the offender es well es to protect citizen end 
property rights. 

11. HERO GETS A LETTER — When society requires It. lews can be 
changed to Insure greeter Justice end freedom, 

12. FREE AT LAST — Lew deserves the res.oect of citizens in e demoerscy, 
for law is everyone's responsibility, not Just thst of "professlonels" we hire. 




Produced by Midwestern Educational Teievi8ion< 
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TV TEACHER MARJORY KIBURTZ 
and SMOKEV 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson number, tllle and 
annotations: 

1. W£ GO AROUND THE CORMCR->Pcopic cvcryv^hcrC live together in 
family groups. 

2. WHO TAKES CARE OF US?— -The universal interrelationship of family 
members and the importance of the mother. 

3. BOYS GROW UP TO BE MEN— The importance of the father's family 
role. 

4. ARE YOU THE YOUNGEST OR THE OLDEST CHILD?— Each family 
member contributes and shares in family pleasures and responsibilities. 

5. DO YOU HAVE RELATIVES THAT YOU OFTEN VISIT?— Relationships 
between generations can be n^u:ual(y supporting . . . and sequence between 
generations adds to an understanding of time. 

6. AN APPLE A DAY— When one is ill, he can call on the help af a 
doctor. Consideratrcn should be shown someone who is il(. 

7. IS YOUR PET A MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY?— People have a special 
responsibility to ;ake care of their pets. 

8. DOES EVERYONE EAT THREE MEALS A DAY?— The need for food 
is universal. Plan's, ammals and people alt need food to survive. 

9. BREAD. RICE OR POLAR BEAR MEAT?— What foods people eat is 
usually determined by their environment. Staple foods differ from country 
to country. 

10. WHY DO W£ NEED FARMS— Farmers are impor*ant fcr they provide 
the food *hc eat. 

11. r ARMING IS EASIER TODAY— improved tuols and machines af aur 
time ^lelp us produce ford faster and better. 

FOOD FOR SUPERMARKETS— One farm famvly can produce enough 
food to feed severe! families. In addition to the farmer, we depend on 
procc»orS, pockogers and distributors of farm products. 

II. COW'S OR CAMEL'S MILK — Specialized distribution processes make 
it pc^ssible for us to enjoy fresh foods even though we live miles from the 
souri^.e. The modern dairy is an exa^np^e. 

T4. WHY IS FRUIT GOOD FOR US?— Fruit is a valuable nutritional 
food. 

15. A PLACE TO EAT AND BE SAFE— All families need shelter— a place 
to cat, to sleep and be protected. Homes are designed and built to take 
care of as many of our needs as possible. 

16. IGLOOS AND PALM BRANCHES— A house provides protection from 
weather and from danger. Families who live in different parts of the world 
require different kinds of houses. 

17. WHY ARE SOME HOUSES BUILT ON STILTS?— When building shel- 
ters, people often use materials fot'tid nearby. A kir^i of shelter suitable 
for one climate is often not suitable for another. 

18. WHERE DO YOU PLAY IF YOU LIVE IN A CITY?— Both cities and 
forms arc essentiol to our economy. Families hving in Cities hove Close 
neighbors but often do not enjoy yards or gardens. 



AROUND THE CORNER 



Thirty-five, 15-minute lessons 
Grades 1 or 2 



This sparkling primary level social studies series offers view- 
ing students the opportunity to broaden understandings of the 
world about them. It accomplishes this through widespread 
investigation of mankind's basic needs. These needs are com- 
pared among the various civilizations . . . and the students are 
led to discover the similarity of these needs — and how they are 
satisfied — the world over. 

The lessons of AROUND THE CORNER are designed as 
enrichment and supportive experiences and are not meant to 
take the place of basic and developmental instruction. 

The basic aim of the series can be thus described: as children 
are invited to examine the likenesses of people and are led to 
recognize the right of people to be different, they will understand 
others — and tnemselves — better. 

The problem solving approach Is used to develop the under- 
standings posed during the series. The children viewing AROUND 
THE CORNER will come to realize that people all over the world 
are faced with the problem of feeding, clothing and sheltering 
themselves. The all-encompassing need of caring for others Is 
highlighted In this telecourse. 

Mrs. Klburtz (the TV teacher) Is a graduate of Oberlln (Ohio) 
College and took her master's degree from the University of 
South Florida. Her classroom experience has been In the first, 
third and fourth grades. From time to time, Smokey (see picture) 
appears with Mrs. Kiburtz on AROUND THE CORNER. Florida 
school children familiar with the series reportedly look forward 
with great anticipation to Smokey's visits. 

The teacher's guide accompanying AROUND THE CORNER 
is also structured around the study of man's basic needs. Sug- 
gested activities noted in each lesson are merely Ideas to be used 
at the teacher's discretion. 



19. WHO HELPS PROTECT US AND OUR HOMES?— The importance of 
services — police and fire deportmenis — to protect hfe and property in o 
community. 

20. WHAT 00 YOU WEAR TO SCHOOL?— Clothing, o basic need of oil 
people provides comfon and protection. 

21. 00 CHILOREN IN HOT LANOS ORESS AS YOU 00?— Dress varies 
around th^ world— the weather and climate being the deierminent. 

22. WHAT KINO OF SNOWSUITS ARE THERE?— People adopt their 
clothing to Iheir environment. 

23. WHERE 00 OUR CLOTHES COME FROM?— People moke their cloth- 
ing from the moieriols ovoiloble. For exomple: coiton, Jilk, wool. Sewing 
machines ond fociories moke it eosy to buy clothes thot fit. 

24. LEAVE YOUR SHOES OUTSlOE THE OOOR— Clothing ond how it is 
worn vorics according to trodilion ond custom. 

25. NURSES CAPS ANO BAKERS HATS— The vorious occupotions of 
people require thoi they weor speciol kinds of clothing or uniforms. 

26. MONEY— People ore poid for their work. The money reolized is 
used in exchonge fcr goods or services. 

27. EARNING MONEY BY HELPING OTHERS— There ore mony different 
kinds of work. Mony occupotions require different skills ond obilities. 

28. IF MACHINES WORK, ARE THEY LIKE PEOPLE?— Tools ond mo- 
chmes, properly used ond mointoincd, help us produce foster ond better. 
But it is mon who invents these dcv cc. -o do his work. 

29. THE MONKEES UP TO BAT?— Mony people with speciol tolents 
eorn money by entertoining other people. 

30. WHAT WILL YOU BE WHEN YOU GROW UP?— There ore mony 
jobs from which people co^^ moke o career choice. 

31. MAKE BELIEVE F^N— People need enrichment for their doily ex- 
istence. An importont nec^ is ihe need for hoving fun. 

32. WHAT GAMES CAfM FAMILIES PLAY?— Becouse of the lobor soving 
mochines of todo>, people hove more free time for fun. Members of o 
fomily unit con cooperote in plonning things thot ore fun. 

33. STORY TIME IS fUN— Reading is o good woy to enjoy oneself. 
Books provide experiences thot otherwise would not be ovollobte. 

34. PEOPLE SING ALL OVER THE WORLD— The fun of singing together 
is universol where;*<>r ther^ ore children. 

35. WE'VE GONE AROUNO THE CORNER— The series is summorized 
. . . ond love is stressed tfi the greatest of the world's needs. 



Produced by Florida West Coast ETV, Inc., at WEDU-TV, Tampa, Fla. 
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OUR CHANGING COMMUNITY 



Twenty-eight, 15-ininute lessons 
Grades 3 or 4 

Today's busy and constantly changing world yields stark 
evidence to the vital need (or extending a child's Knowledge to 
Include an understanding of the many elements that constitute 
such change. OUR CHANGING COMMUNITY fully explores these 
elements by developing Ideas from the social science disciplines 
of geography, history, political science, sociology and economics. 

Developed for use at the third grade level, OUR CHANGING 
COMMUNITY could also have proper application at the fourth 
grade level, dependent on currlcular needs and student develop- 
ment. 

Throughout this teiiBCOurse, the children are provided the 
opportunity to compare the present with the past and, by so 
doing, deve!op historical perspective. The concept of change is 
examined from many viewpoints — the different ways in which 
people live and work now, as they did In the past, and how they 
may in the future. High production (on-location filming and tap- 
ing) and content value make OUR CHANGING COMMUNITY a 
truly fascinating and stimulating experience to the viewing 
student. 

The lessons are planned so that each one will suggest a 
variety of related activities designed to extend the children's 
knowledge and deepen their understanding. The telecast lessons 
are open-ended, allowing the teacher considerable leeway in 
planning follow-up activities appropriate for the class. The series 
of lesson topics Is not only flexible enough to permit wide choice 
of related or concurrent activities, but Is carefully structured to 
provide a solid framework on which to build a social studies 
program. 

OUR CHANGING COMMUNI'nr employs the "problem solv- 
ing" process of teaching. This process incorporates the elements 
of discovery and Inquiry and has as its basic objective that of 
stimulating the student to think objectively and analytically . . . 
thus arriving at his own interpretation of the problem under 
question. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE— Lesson numbers, titles and 
annotations: 

1. WHAT IS A COMMUNITY?— Our world has many kinds of commun- 
ities (forge, small, rural, e:c ). People have learned to live cooperatively 
with their neighbors. 

2. WHAT IS CHANGE? — Change is a continual process, a condition of 
human society with which students need to become comfortable and fa- 
miliar. 

3. THE INFLUENCE OF LAND FORMS— The shape of the land influences 
the location af communities and the way people live 

4. THE AVAILABILITY OF NATURAL RESOURCES— The distribution and 
use of natural resources affects where people live and how well they hve 

$. THE DEMANDS OF INDUSTRY— The needs of industry include such 
factors OS 0 labor force, power supply, water resources, row materials and 
transportation. 

6. THE WEB OF TRANSPORTATION— Communities grew because of 
(heir location . , . where goods and people started, stopped or transferred, 

7. THE NEEDS OF DEFENSE— Early settlers lived together for mutual 
protection and defense. Today installations hove been established of stra- 
tegic locations and in communities designed for the development of military 
equipment and supplies. 

B. WHEN PEOPLE MOVE— Why do they move? How do they moke de- 
cisions about where to move? What do they need? What do they do? How 
do they feel about moving? 

9. PROBLEMS PEOPLE FACE— Finding a home, employment, school, 
church, friends, recreational opportunities, medical and dental facilities, 
shopping centers. 

10. PROBLEMS COMMUNITIES FACE — Communities need to provide serv- 
ices, facilities, and protection for an increasing population. 

11. IN THE FAMILY — Ways of living together and ways of working hove 
changed, not only for father and mother but for oil members of the family. 
Increased leisure time has also brought at>out many changes. 



12. IN THE SCHOOLo*lncreasing school populations hove brought con- 
solido'ed schools, longer periods of school mg and more diversified educa- 
tioriOi offerings. 

13. IN COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT— When men live together in groups, 
some form of governn-'ent is necessary to achieve order. Civic functions 
become highly organized and spectolized. 

14. IN COMMUNITY SERVICE— Our communities now provide many 
services once the responsibility of the individual himself . . . services that 
ore for the welfare of the citizens of the community, 

15. FREEWAYS— Freewa>s encourage mobility through increasing ecu* 
of travel for people and gooJs- affect the location of housmg and mduMry. 
and extend the area for supplying labor and marketing goods 

16. TRAINS AND PLANES — Man ts no longer limited to his immediate 
environment As rron's technology has advanced he has been able to travel 
and exchange goods and services state-wide, notion-wide and world-wide. 

17. HOUSING — As peop'e are drawn toward centers of industry and 
governrren*, housing undergoes great change as homes ore built "up" or 
*'cut' in*o the surrounding areas 

18. REDEVELOPMENT — Old and Crowded Cities con be improved by re- 
moval of cbsoie'e build'ngs and by better planning for construction of 
new buildings, malts and other modern facihties. 

19. POWER — As man invents new sources of power, he opens up new 
fields for explorotton and invention, and increases the comfort and effi- 
ciency of hts daily living. 

20. MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY— The invention of machines, 
new processes of manufacturing, development of new materials and prod- 
ucts, hove changed ways of hymg. 

21. WATER— Water has enabled people to use the land more efficiently. 
The control of wo'er has caused significant changes in agriculture, power 
and recreaticn 

22. NEW WAYS TO USE THE LAND— Review of new ways in which 
people hove used the land to build a satisfying way of life; to meet their 
needs m a better way; and to utilize their resources more efficiently. The 
use of the land will continue to change to meet the needs of the future. 

23. NEW MEANINGS FOR CONSERVATION- Changing emphasis an com- 
munity and individual responsibility from wise use of natural resources, to 
the principle that the natural resources belong to us and to future man- 
kind, with the cbhQOtion to use wiseiy. replace and restore 

24. NEW ANSWERS FOR BASIC NEEDS OF FOOD AND CLOTHING— Man 
constancy seeks to better sotisfv his needs for food and clothing; the search 
results in new frbncs, new ways of processing foods, and in new foods and 
materials. 

25. NEW ENVIRONMENTS OF SEA AND SPACE— As man's desire, level 
of technology and need for additional resources increase, he mokes more 
complex use of sea and space. 

26. NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNICATION— As man has mode 
scientific and technological advances in the past, his ways of living hove 
changed; and because man continues to explore, discover, invent and think, 
his ways wilt continue to change. 

27. WHERE HAVE WE BEEN?— Evaluation and summary lesson. 

2B. WHAT'S NEXT?— What changes con be expected in the lifetime 
of this generation . . . m generations to come? What might be the re- 
sponsibilities af citizens Uving in the community of tomorrow? 



TV TEACHER .MARJORIE PRENTICE was an ciciiuiiiary ; 

icarhcr before joiiiinij ihc Valley ITV .\>Mirialioirs siafF as a ; 

UMclier/rotisitliatii. Her leaching experience rant;es from a ; 

luoTooni school in .\Iosquilo. Calif.* lo self-coniained class* | 

rooms, team -I eac hint; siittaiions and ilie coordination of a ; 

n on 'graded program for primary grades. \ native of .Massa* \ 

chusetts, .Mrs. Prentice received a B.A. in psychology* from ; 

Washington University hi St. Louis and an .M.A. in educa* ; 

t tonal administration from Sacramento (Calif.) State College. I 
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LET'S BUILD A CITY 

Sixteen^ 15-minute lessons 
Grades 2 or 3 




LETS BUILD A CtTY attempts to establish an awareness of 
the complex establishment we call a city. In addition, the series 
helps foster good attitudes of respect toward all people, and 
provides motivation for further research and study. 

Television teacher Ruth Kotlia takes the viewers from a study 
of the establishment of an early Indian village to the complexities 
of today's modern cities — including their Industry; food produc- 
tion and distribution, schools, government, health problems, and 
public services (police, fire and sanitation departments). 

Mrs. Kotiic uses several production features In LET'S BUILD 
A CtTY which add to the fun and clarity of her presentation. 
These include: "the magic picture/' used to show films; "Mon- 
tague J. Aminij,** a papier mache "amlnai" to provide a touch 
of humor; Grandmother Clock, a vehicle for exploring history; 
and the "Stories of Professor Pettlgrew, an absent-minded profes- 
sor Who occasionally wanders through the lessons. 

The guide which accompanies LETS BUILD A CITY lists 
objectives, preparation, summary, development and suggested 
activities for each lesson. 

To more completely involve the children, the guide suggests 
a long range project. Since Mrs. Kotlia Is building a model in 
the series, she suggests this as the best approach. However, 
other suggestions are Included In the guide as well as patterns 
for a model city. 

Mrs. Kotlia states: "Too often children are used to watching 
television with a numb mind, if they are actively Involved In a 
project which requires some thinking and discussion about the 
program, perhaps there will be more thoughtful viewing and 
learning taking place." 

Pre-seiected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



RUTH KOTILA 



1. INTRODUCING A CITY: tttobllshts an owortnttt of who! o city It 
ond raises semt quotflens about tho how ond why off o city. 

2. WHY A CITY? oxploros tho roasons why poopio llvo togothor ond why 
o ipoclffic oroa Is pickod ffor o community. 

3. LONG, LONG AGO: provldos o basis ffor tho study off contributions mo do 
to Amorica by poopio ffram oil countrlos. 

4. LIT'S EAT: crootot on owaronoss off tho difffflcultlos off (oodlng o city 
and givos o brioff outlino off tho progrosslon off ffood ffrom tho fformor 
to tho morkot. 

5. TRAVEL TIME: shows somo kinds off transportation thot oro nocossary 
to a city. 

6. HAND-MADE: shows somo off tho skliiod %rorkors who still produco 
ffino hondi%rork ond Instills an approclatlon off tho offffort roqulrod by 
handhvork ... ffor ms o ffromo off rofforonco ffor comparison with moss 
production. 

7. MASS PRODUCTION: ottobiishos on understanding off tho bosic prin* 
ciplos off moss production . . . shows how Industry fforcos housos ffrom 
tho coro off tho city to ostobtlsh nolghborhoods In tho suburbon oroos. 

0. TALK TO ME: ostobllshos o roolliotlon off tho nood ffor communlcotlon — 

portlculoriy "porson-to-porson" communication. 
9. TALK TO EVERYONE: doscrlbos what moss communication Is ond how 

It's usod. 

10. HELP: shows thot os moro poopio Inhobit tho city, thoy connot dopond 
ontlroly on thomsolvot« ond thoy must pool thotr rosourcot ffor tome 
typos off sorvlco. 

11. SCHOOL DAYS: domonstrotos tho relationship botwoon tho school and 
tho city ond rolnfforcot tho Importonco off oducotlon. 

12. ELECT A LEADER: shows thot thoro must bo somo fform off govornmont 
and somo rules In every situation. 

13. STAY HEALTHY: ottobllshes the concept off preventive medicine. 

14. WHERE DO YOU LIVE?: show the dlfffferences and ilmllorltlot omong 
city, suburbs ond country , . . omphoslies the ffoct thot wtiorever you 
live Is the best ploce for you. 

15. IS JACK A DULL BOY?: defines recreation ond shows thot recreotlon 
Is o very necessory port off living and thereffore the city has a respon- 
sibility to moke some provision ffor recreation. 

16. MONSTERS OP THE CITY: Indkotes o ffew off the problems Inherent In 
0 metropolitan leclety ond emphosliet thot those problems must be 
recognlied and ffought. 
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INHERIT THE EARTH 



Nine. 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate Level 




Today our waters are polluted, our air unbreathable, our cities 
uninhabitable and our landscapes bulldozed. More and more spe- 
cies of plants and animals are unable to exist in the new environ- 
ment man is creating. And what about man? Will he survive or 
want to survive In his new world? 

INHERIT THE EARTH is concerned then with man's environ- 
ment — an environment that is In serious trouble. But this color- 
film series is not a course in conservation filled with problems 
of erosion and pollution and misuse of natural resources. 

Rather. INHERIT THE EARTH makes the student aware of his 
environment, of the fascinating world in which he lives. With the 
Increasing awareness of the environment comes the discovery of 
variation. It Is the Idea of variation that makes lives Interesting; 
there Is always something new to see, to find or to learn. As 
the students understand the concept of variation, they also be- 
come aware of the interdependence of all living organisms and 
of the part man plays In the delicate balance of life. 

The television teacher is ecologist Gary Breckon of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. He concedes that preservation of 
natural areas is Important, but maintains that intelligent urban 
planning and design are absolutely essential to the quality of life 
In our Twentieth Century world. 

During INHERIT THE EARTH, children are encouraged to 
think creatively about such topics as the spacing of people, re- 
cycling of waste materials, and the design of new systems of 
transportation. At the same time, the child Is warned that al- 
though blue-sky planning is interesting and valuable, all such 
planning must eventually be modified by the realities of eco- 
nomics, prpperty rights, and the will of the majority. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from INHERIT 
THE EARTH are available on 16mm film from Great Plains Na- 
tional. A sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide may 
alsu be obtained for evaluation. 



INHERIT THE EARTH Iction tillet ond synopfct: 

1. WHAT IS A COMMUNITY?^cmofittrot«s thot plontt ond ontmolt 
ore dependent on one onother ond, ot o remit of this dcpcndoncy, 
thot there is on orgonlxotion or strufture to noltire. 

2. A CRUEL FRIENDLY PLACE — discusses odoptotion to show fho closo 
rclotionship between the organism ond Its environment. 

3. WHERE HAVE ALL THE FARMERS QONE?^eflnes the rolo of ogrU 
culture ond shows some of its problems. 

4. SPREAD OUT OR SQUEEZED IN^iscusses the effect thot mon ot 
on environmentol foctor is hoving upon himself. 

5. A BIG EXCITING MESS— explores some of the problems inheronf in 
o big city ond possible solutions for some of the problems. 

6. CAN WE MAKE IT ANY BETTER?— discusses the relotionshlpt be^ 
tween various parts of o city and why o city develops fha woy If 
does. 

7. WHAT WILL WE DO WITH IT?--explorcs the ever growing problem 
of whot to do with billions of tons of woste molertols In tha United 
States. 

8. THE SPACE EATERS— in vestlootes tha automobile ond the role if 
plays in the Americon way of life. 

9. WHAT WILL WE DO SATURDAY?— demonstroles the incraosing 
psychologicol and anvironmentol problems thot come with incraotad 
leisure time. 



INHERIT THE EARTH may be used allher by television Irantmlt- 
•lon . . . cr en audio^vliuel pretenlfllon wtIMn ■ claMfOom. 
The per program purchata and ranlal latt: 

PURCHASE (without TV rights) ^160 

RENTAL (ona waak parlod. without TV rights) $ IS 

?!•■•■ contact Qraat Plaint National lor quolalloni on lalavltlon 
uta of lha programo. 
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THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION! 

Twelve, 30-mmute lessons 

(and two Teacher Utilization Programs) 

Intermediate Grades 

A growing concern of educators involves the problem of com- 
bating prejudice and racism in pupils. Increasingly, news media 
carry accounts of inter-ethnIc and racial conflicts between stu- 
dents throughout the country. 

Research on attitude formation, regarding racial differences, 
indicates that prejudice develops very early in the lives of chil- 
dren. Actually, most children are fully aware of not only racial 
differences, but also of the typical stereotypes assigned to each 
racial group, by the age of six. The battle to help children grow 
up to be free of prejudice must therefore start early. 

For these reasons, this course in human relations was de- 
signed for the intermediate grades. Some 80 questionnaires 
were distributed to teachers and students In five school districts 
in the San Francisco area. The comments, questions and reac- 
tions received through these questionnaires form the basis for 
THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION! 

The programs are divided into three segments. The first seg- 
ment consists of six programs dealing with general topics regard- 
ing race, prejudice, etc. The second segment of five programs 
treats specific ethnic minority groups while the last program deals 
with the general aspects of human relations. 

Also included in THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION! are two op- 
tional in-service programs designed to introduce teachers to this 
series. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from THAT'S 
A GOOD QUESTION! are available on either quadruplex video 
tape or kinescope. A sample copy of the accompanying teacher's 
guide may also be obtained for evaluation. 





DR. STATEN W. WEBSTER, TV Teacher 



The Lesson Outline: 

1. WHY ASK Ml?: htlghttni tht itudcnH' Itvttt of awQPtntii of tht grtot 
tthnic, sub-culturot, occupotlonol «nd cloit dlffcrtncti preicnf within 
tht peputollen of tht Uniftd Stofti. 

3. WHAT DOIS RACI MIAN?i httpi tfudtnft Itorn fhof "race" ii o con- 
cept which ii uied oi o convenltnt woy of groHping ptopit who ihort 
similor phytlcol ftoturei. 

3. WHY ARI PEOPLE PREJUDICED?: htlpt ttudtntt Itorn tht mtoning 
of the concept of prtjudict ond to itt tht voriout woyi In which prth- 
dlct con monlftit Ititlf. 

4. HOW DOES PREJUDICE COMI OUT?: htlpt itudtntt to btcomt owort 
of tht couiti end monlfeitotloni of prtjudict ond providti on offtctlvt* 
boitd Itorning txptrltf«ct. 

5. WHAT IS A MINORITY GROUP?: Port I: int/oducti end txploini tht 
concept of on ethnic group ond rtvitwt tht ethnic history of tht Uniftd 
Stottt. 

«. WHAT IS A MINORITY GROUP?: Port II: tritt to htip ttudtnti gtt on 
idto off ond fttltng for whot It mteni to bt o ntwcomtr in o itrongt 

country. 

7. WHAT DOES IT MBAN TO BE A NATIVE AMERICAN?: Mr. DovId Ptrl, 
htod of tht Ethnic Studlti Dtportmtnt oC Sonomo Stott Colltgt In 
Colifornio, diuuiitt tht Amtricon Indion, ttptciolly tht Mlwoh tribt 
of Northtrn Colifornto of which ht It a mtmbtr. 

a. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A CHINESE AMERICAN?: Thlt progrom 
wot dtvtloptd lolnHy by Mr. Aton Wong, txecutlvt dirtctor of tht 
Colltgt YMCA ot Son Fronclico Stott Colltgt, ond Mr. Ktnntth Wong, 
o ntwtpoptr mon for tht only ntwipoper In thlt country publlihed In 
both Chlr.eie ond Engllih. 

9: WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A JAPANESE AMERICAN?: Coniultont 
ond televiilon teocher for thli progrom It Mn. Florence Yoihlwore, 
odvitory t^eclolltt in the Title IV progrom of the Son Moteo City 
School DIttrlct ond coordlnotor of the Joponete Amerlcon Curriculum 
Protect in thot tchool dlitrict. 
ID. WHAT IS LA RAZA?: Mr, Joe Coto, director off the ESEA Title III 
Progrom in Alomedo County, Collfornio, It the contuttont ond television 
teocher ffor thlt progrom on Mextcon Amerlcont. 

11. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A BLACK AMERICAN?: Mn. Mildred 
Murphy off KQED-TV In Son Froncltco, Collfornio, ond developer of 
the progrom on Block Culture in the Berkeley Unified School District 
Protect EPOCH, teochH this progrom on the Block Ameflcon. 

12. WHY CANT PEOPLE GET ALONG? ond HOW CAN A PERSON NOT 
BE PREJUDICED?: ffocuses on Interpertonol relotlont. In other words, 
dealt with the humon problem of getting olong with others tegordlHs 
off f9€9, color or creed, 
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CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS 

Fourteen. 30-minute lessons ^ UffiiraH 

Grades 5 or 6 ^mmmmmm 



Great Plains National considers this telecourse a vitally Im* 
portant addition to its growing offering of social science enrich- 
ment materials recorded for use In a program of televised 
instruction. 

CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS, produced by the Denver 
(Colorado) Public Schools at KRMA-TV. is designed to Increase 
understandings of the cultural heritage, attitude and contribu- 
tions of — and opportunities for achievement by — each ' four 
minority ethnic groups In the United States. 

Each of the ethnic groups— Asian American. American Indian. 
Spanish American and American Negro — Is presented In the 
series with a three-program unit. There are also excellent Intro- 
ductory and summary lessons. 

John Rugg. seen on the popular GEOGRAPHY and AMERI- 
CANS ALL series (both also distributed by Great Plains National). 
Is the TV teacher-host for CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS. 

In an introduction to the teacher's guide accompanying the 
telecourse. Paul H. Schupbach. director of Great Plains National, 
notes: 

' Though concepts developed in this telecourse embody the 
experiences of minority ethnic groups, we (eel such concepts 
represent basic and viable ideas applicable to all members of 
the Family of Man. 

"And. although production situations are oriented to Denver, 
Colorado, and the Southwestern United States, one can easily 
transfer the ideas and concepts to other cities and regions of 
the country where there? are parallel needs for cultural under- 
standings." 

Among the general concepts developed in CULTURAL UNDER- 
STANDINGS: 

— Every racial or ethnic group represented within the United 
States has made Important historic contributions to the develop- 
ment of the country. 

— Customs practiced by people as part of a culture are slow 
to change. The need for change must outweigh an old belief 
before changes occur. 

— Prejudice is a barrier to understanding. Accurate knowledge 
may help eliminate this barrier . . . thus the continuing need for 
education in respect to how certain peoples live and why they 
believe as they do. 

—Part of the strength of this nation lies In the diversity of Its 
people, and In their right to disagree and yet work collectively 
toward satisfactory solutions to problems affecting all of us. 



(LCSSON OUTLINE OS NEXT PACE) 
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CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers, titles ana 
resumes: 

1. SOURCES Of UNOIRSTANOINC- Tccchcr.Hcs! Jchn Rusq fcr cffv 
survCtS the n'l reject en -t E^- pcon end As Gn Cu -^fcs ro fh s cznr.ncn* 

ond t^c h i»rf CO , .n*\^cn» ci r- c 'ho? A^cr con inj on rjrcups hovC 
hod uP;n rhc cJc^c : ;;—cnT ct cur c:unT, Iti th,s in-rccJuCT'.r. Icsvcn Mr 
RuQO o^s? C^p'cns The v*hc v*hv hcv* end v^hot of »hc tc'ccoursc 

2. ASIAN AMERICAN HERITAGE ~ S*uL*cnrs ore visuoHv in'rcduccd to 
the rrcnv osPCC^S of o r ch hcri'o'^c tho' bovc fcCCcrrc b'crdcd inTo the 
Arrcricon \*ov cf hfc--f?rd end dress. loncjuo^e. pcetrv, ort ond rel.qicn 

3. MEET THE HIRAOKAS — V cv^crs rreef rr-e'rbers cf o Jo»:onese Amer- 
icon fomlv ond fcMov* 'he nron^ oclivitics of the»r do.ly lives— of schooi, 
ot v^crk. ond of p'ov. 

4. FESTIVALS, FUN AND THE FUTURE^Viev^ng sfudenfi observe fes- 
tiv.ties cf the Chinese New Yeor es it is ce'c':roied m Son Froncisco and 
Denver . . . ond bcCcrre ocquom'ed vM?h cthor fes'ivo^s »hot hove deep 
meoning for Joponese Ai^cr cons The fun v*cr!d is depc»ed m sccunng 
octivitxs. iudo schcci, onnuo" picnics ond fomify fun m the mountains. 
Viewers Mill oJso tee o crcss-secticn of Asion Americons ot wcrk and how 
this >*ork reloies to their future. 

5. RESERVATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST— Indion reservotions in the 
j-uthv^est ore viii-cJ v.o him Viev^ers v*iii meet gcvernors of three of the 
19 pueblcs see InJ.on i,ic in the heme ond ot school, leorn of the v^ovs 
lnd;ons n'oke the<r livm-; rjom on underspending of the Indion govcrnmcnral 
svstcn on 1 »*cor Ind.on 'eofJcrs spcok obout the future of their people 

6. INDIAN LIFE IN A CITY^-Thrcuqh vis.ts to Indion homes, and to 
ptihsc sch-r.s Indon h-.s ond Qirls of tend ... ond through wo.'k sttuo- 
t.on^ onJ rree'in'js of Indion orgoni/otions. the viewing students v*ill meet 
In 1 on fo'vilies hvinrj end v^crkinr) in Denver. 

7. INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS- Seen ore venous exhibits of Indion or?s 
ond crofJs The viev^er leorns in*cres*ing focfs obout beodv^ork of the 
P'oins InJ onv No\ 0;o sondrointing. Southv^est pctiery, Indion v^covmg 
on :i d?!l r^^cknq . onJ rhe ncv* directions Indion ort is tokmg a? Sonto 
Ffs Instifufe cf An^iencon Indion Art 

8. HISPANIC HERITAGE — Impcrfont espects of Hisponic hentogc err 
frcccd to eniphcst/e rron^ of the con'nbutions Ihot hove blended into an 
A'vericon v^ov cf hfc The viev^mg student, through on-Iccoticn filming 
cnj fcc. rj.n. Visits histcnc points in the Sou!hv*est ond leorns of rcIiQiOus 
hcrro'^e ond oorcutturol influences m smell New Mexiccn villOfjes Students 
>*ill elST relive— >^ith o ronchero end h»s modern vequeros— e viO> of life 
cn cnc cf the o!d ronchrs of the Sou'hv^est. 





9. HISPANIC CULTURAL ARTS— Longuege. music, donee, erchitecfure 
end err ore ditcussed end explomed v^irh visuel techniques to he!p n^eke 
children o^ore of the influence these culturel elements hove hod in the 
SDu*by*cst Musicol orfis's perform . . . historicel end modern homes ore 
visi'ed fo shoiA the Spen.sh influence m erchitecture , . . end ir^e folk art 
of v^-rd cervinq end the mokmg of Sentos is demonstreted. 

10. HISPANIC LIFE IN A CITY -The progrem focuses cn the 50 000 
Hispen.c Amencens now living end v^crking in 'he Denver eree The viev%ing 
s'urtcn'i see these peopie m their v^ork v^orld. m community ecfivities . . 
end QOtns en insight into the v^oy thev feel obout certem things m their 
■ivcs A vie^Mnq highlight is the visit to e July 4th fieste. 

11. PATRIOTS AND WESTERN PIONEERS—A recounting of the importent 
ccn»rihutions mode by Amcncon Negro petriots end pioneers in our history 
— in v^ertirre OS soldiers end in the eerly Americen West es celtlemen and 
other impcrfert perscnehties 

12. AMERICA^CULTURALLY SPEAKING- This lesson deels v^ilh the im. 
portent contributions Amcncon Negroes hove mode in brood fields of 
culturel henfoge-in ort. rnusic. Iiterefure, the <heeter. sports, motion pic- 
tures end donee Feofured ere "The Smging 100." e tolented chOir from 
Menuel High School in Denver Through song end verse, the group br.ngs 
mcenmg to this pert cf our Culture 

13. AMERICAN NEGROES IN OUR CITY AND NATlON- 'Where am 
I qoing>" "Whet is in my future'" "Whet type of v^ork v^ill I be domg'*' 
"Con I reotly moke rt^y drco'ris come true'" . . this lessen ettempts to 
onsy^er in port these kmds of questicns, porticu'erly es they pertein to 
Negro bovs ond girls Highhght of the progrem- renov^ned Negro actor 
Sidney Poitier speaks cf his eerlv life m the fiehomes end the difficulties 
he overcome to become one of the most imporfent personeges on the 
Amencen dremetic scene His mcssoge concerning the importence and 
vo'ue of reeding should he en mspiro'icn fo eti voung people everyv^here 

14. UNDERSTANDING FOR THE FUTURE^ This concluding progrem em- 
phosizes not only some of rhc histcnco' contnbuf icns mode by ell cthn.c 
groups but brings out os \*eil the importence cf the role thet ell groups 
ploy within our scciCty todov The viewing student v^ill heer voung people. 
OS v%eil es edul's. express thcr^sdves cn problems effecting ell of us , . ! 
end offer help to hnng e^7ut bct»er undersfonding for the future. 




Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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CONDITIONS AND RATES 
FOR 

'LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE' . . . 'MULLIGAN STEW . . . 
'PHOTO FUN CLUB' 

The 4-H series described in this section of the catalog — LIVING IN A 
NUCLEAR AGE . . . MULLIGAN STEW ... and PHOTO FUN CLUB — may 
be used by 4-H organizations and "outside of 4-H" organizations (including 
school systems) that pay the rental fee or purchase price for the series, IF 
THE SERIES !S CLEARED FOR THIS USE THROUGH THE RESPECTIVE 
STATE 4-H COORDINATOR. 

RENTAL 

FILM (does not apply to PHOTO FUN CLUB which is not available 
on film) 

The entire series (unlimited one-week play for each program- 
TV RIGHTS INCLUDED) $225.00 

Same as above except NO TV RIGHTS 90.00 

VIDEO TAPE (pri'je noted is for materials recorded on GPN tape) 
The entire sories (unlimited one-week play for each program — 

TV RIGHTS INCLUDED) 285.00 

VIDEO CASSETTE (cost provides 10-month leaoe with option to 
purchase after 90 days) 

The entire series (on GPN cassettes — NO BROADCAST 

PERMITTED) 422.50 

PURCHASE 
FILM (PHOTO FUN CLUB is not available on film) 
The entire series (with unlimited TV rights) 

LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE 812.00 

MULLIGAN STEW 1,164.00 

VIDEO TAPE 

The entire series (on user's tape, with unlimited TV rights) 600.00 

VIDEO CASSETTE 

The entire series (including cassettes — NO BROADCAST 

PERMITTED) 650.00 

Please contact Great Plains National for information on extended use 
plans, networking costs, additional sets . . . AND FOR SPECIAL PRE- 
VIEWING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THESE 4-H MATERIALS.) 
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LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE 

Six, 30-minute lessons 

Junior High or Intermediate Levels 



The programs of LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE are all about 
the atom and Its effect on our lives today. The series Is built 
around a half-dozen. Informative and entertaining programs which 
feature a famous Hollywood voice, original Hollywood music and 
both regular and "far-out" cartooning and computer animation 
effects. 

Cartoon host for the series Is "Ion/* whose voice Is that of 
Mel Blanc (he*s Bugs Bunny, Porky Pig. et:.). "Ion'* Invites the 
viewer to explore the Inner space world of nuclear energy and 
to "turn on" with the original music of "Isotope Walk," "Irradia- 
tion Waltz/' "Neutron Analysis/' and "Pieces of Atom," all per- 
formed by Herble Mann, Ray Brown and Barney Kessel of Colum- 
bia Studios In Hollywood. 

In general, the series Is concerned with the benefits, dangers 
and safeguards of the nuclear age. In addition to providing solid 
scientific information. LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE probes the 
role of nuclear energy In current social Issues now prominent in 
the news. 

Lease and purchase costs for this series are outlined on the 
introductory page to this section of the catalog. Special pre- 
viewing procedures are in effect for LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE. 
Contact Great Plains National for particulars. Complete resource 
kits are available for use in conjunction with LIVING IN A NU- 
CLEAR AGE. 



Summarlet for the programt of LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AQE: 

1. DISCOVERING THE ATOM — The tocrolo of atomic ilrucluro, unliable 
eloms, llttion and thletdlng; plut a tludy of career oppoHunllle« and hlilortcal 
devetopmeni of alomtc and nuclear knowledge. 

2. POWER FROM THE ATOM — Ecology, Ihe alom, futlon, ute of nuclear 
power, elemenit of a powsr plani, tafeguardt In e powec plani, detallnallon 
and pottlblllliet of egrl*nuclear complex. 

3. RADIOISOTOPES — Dellnlllon and uiei of redloliolopet. Including Iracing, 
deling, helf-llfe and decay, and SyMemi for Nuclear Auxiliary Power (SNAP). 

4. NUCLEAR ENERGY AND LIVING THINGS — Sourcet and uiOi of radiation 
with living Ihlngt, dlicutilon of Individual radloliolopet, nelural radlalloni use- 
ful and demaginq aipecli of radiation, tomatlc and genetic effefittt end 
appllcatlont In agriculture and medicine. 

5. SOCIETY AND THINGS NUCLEAR — Civil defente procedures, necessity 
for planning and group action, results of a nuclear blest, effects of disfence on 
radiation, principles of 9hlaldlng, fallout shelters (home and community), end 
waste disposal procedures. 

6. BOMBARDING THINGS — Effects of radioactive materials — alpha par- 
ticles, beta particles end gemma rays — safeguards end shielding requirements 
for each, beneflclel uses of gamma Irradiation and neutron activation analysis. 






A 4-H TV Production • • • in cooperation with the Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Department of Defense, Office of Civil Defense; and 
4^ 7g State Extension Services of the Land Grant Universities (prime iocation was Kan- 

sas State University in (Manhattan*) 
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MULLIGAN STEW 

Six. 30-minute lessons 
intermediate Level 

"The Peanut Butter Conspiracy*' . . . "Bread** . . . and now It's 
"Mulligan Stew/' a five^piece kids' rock music group organized 
especially for this series to teach good nutrition practices to the 
youth of our country. 

It*s all part of a special youth nutrition education program 
mounted by the National 4-H Service Committee in cooperation 
v/ith the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Extension Service 
of the Land-Grant Universities. 

The programs of MULLIGAN STEW feature "fun-to-learn" 
activities and projects designed to teach good nutrition practices 
to 4th. 5th and 6th grdders; however, the appeal of the programs 
is wide in that they feature something for the sandbox set. moms 
di.d dads . . . and grandparents, too. Main (hrust of the series 
is focused on low income urbanites. 

Production techniques include *'Laugh-ln*' one-liners . . . come- 
alive puppets (aia "Sesame Street**) ... and "Mission: Impossi- 
ble" take offs. On-camera guests include astronauts and world- 
famous food authorities and scientists. 

Members of the Food Council of America and the food indus- 
try who have previewed MULLIGAN STEW hive been enthusiastic 
in their praise of the "excellent edircaJonai technique and 
creativity that have gone into the making of the series." They 
commented: "We feol that the pmgrams are in the spirit of the 
Nutritional Awarenesis campaigns in that they present a simple 
and straiqhforward message in a bright and entertaining puckage 
that wi!l make children more aware of the need to eat a balanced 
diet without 'turning them off* on the subject of nutrition." 

Lease and purchase costs for this series are outlined on the 
introductory page to this section of the catalog. Special preview- 
ing procedures are In effect for MULLIGAN STEW. 




Summorlet of INo MULLIOAN STEW programt: 

1. THE ORCAT NUTRITION TUflN ON — the four food group* . . . Ih« 
basic nulrlonlci . . . what food does. "Mulligan Slaw'* lacktaa a "Mlaatont 
Impoaalbta" — waking up a alaaping lown'a raaldanta, Including: moma and 
dada. fireman, a mailman, barber, bank robber and a cop, and ... e coff 
loo llred lo qlvc milk. 

2. LOOK INS )E YOURSELF — 4 4 3 2 ... a mae^!*: clue ... why braak- 
faal . . . digestion. The Mulllgan*e rock mueic and aunfle baal oul why *'ya 
golla eel breaiaaet." A high echool girl le no longer "up^llgTil** and gele lole 
of dalee. while her brolhar again becomea a alar alhlela aflar being revived. 

3. THE FLIM FLAM MAN — fad dials and quick dlala . . . whal add'ltvee ara 
and why . . . nalural fooda. A culprll le foiled bv Wilbur Doorlghl whan he triee 
lo eell fad diele and food pi lie lo Ihe "Mulflgen siewe". The mieelon hee 
Intrigue and phyalcal compellllon aa Ihe far^oul dtele ara proven labooa end 
loee oul. 

^ 4. OETTINO IT ALL TOOETHER — plania end animala become food . . . 
whel people eal where . . . p'an. buy and prepare. The "Mulligan Slawa" 
(Maggie. Mikes Manny, MIckl and Mulligan) plan, ahop and preoara a dinner 
for a world populallon. Hundrede of guesle In nallve coelume offer Iheir kind 
of enlerlalnmoul and fun. 

5. COUNT-DOWN .. 4 4 3 2 — new foode (eea. epeca end eynlhellc) . . . 
producllon meeling demands . . . proceeeing, packaging and Iraneportallon. 
The Mulllgana gel help from an aelronaul al NASA, aa wall aa ft noua research 
aclentlele when Iheir mieelon Involvee eaving lhair pel. Wilbur Doorlght, from 
a life and dealh flghl wllh Ihe elemenle of Old Molher Nalure. 

0. THE RACER THAT LOST HtS EDGE — calorlee ... you era whel you 
eal . . . tnacks (good and nol ao good). A fal race driver, who keepe loeing 
welghl. and hie new bride, who keepe elufflng hereelf wllh goodlee, leem why 
a healthy diel Is for champlona. They learn you are Indeed whal you aal and 
thai one haa lo plan righl, buy rich! and prepare right. 
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A 4-H Production ... in cooperation with USDA 
and Extension Service. 
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PHOTO FUN CLUB 

Six, 39-ininute lessons 
Intermediate Level 

This series introduces young people (9- to 12-year-olds) to 
cameras, film, picture composition . . . and turns common errors 
into learning situations. The on-camera students (all 4-Hers) learn 
how to use a camera to take clear, sharp pictures that convey 
a message, preserve a memory . . . and help record progress made 
in their 4-H club activities. In addition, they learn to tell stories 
with photos and to record events, ideas and situations that sur- 
round their daily activities. 

The production setting for PHOTO FUN CLUB Is photography 
project leader Dick Arnold's recreation room, the weekly meeting 
site for the club. Dick Arnold is farm radio director at Michigan 
State University station WKAR. He was club leader on an earlier 
production. "4-H TV Action Club." which resulted in the enroll- 
ment of two million youths In the 4-H club program. 

Lease and purchase costs for this series (it is available on/y 
on videotape and videocassette) are outlined on the introductory 
page to this section of the catalog. Special previewing procedures 
are in effect for PHOTO FUN CLUB. Contact Great Plains Na- 
tional for particulars. Complete resource kits are available (or 
use in conjunction with PHOTO FUN CLUB. 



Progrtm topics for PHOTO FUN CLUB: 

1. How • camora lakai a picture . . taking cara of a camara . . holding 
and aiming a camara . . Importance of camara angia . . handling and storing 
negatives and prints . . tailing stories with a camera ... the five things 
needed to take e photograph — light, a siiblect, cemcra, film, processing . . 
various types of camere and films . . . loading a camare . . . Oick Arnold 
assigns plcture-teking project. 

2. Assignment photos critiqued . . proper cemera holding techniques • • 
correct exposures and backlighting . . filing system for negatives end prints 
. . hpw to niouot photos . . . more photos assigned. 

3. Critiquing session . . photo composition . . planning cards Tor picture* 
story prelect . . e picture-taking checklist . . . members ere asked to plan 
e picture story. 

4. Errors In picture-taking end how they could heve been corrected . . 
picture stortes and planning cards discussed . . Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 
County 4-H Agent Carl Smith visits the meeting end asks the group 1o partici- 
pate In Community Conservation Week by preparing photo posters for store 
windows. 

5. Movies of the conservation photo field trip are shown . . . further dis* 
cusslon on picture stories and plenning . . . examples of good and bad 
composition are shown . . guest Frank Patio of the Eastman Kodak Company 
dlscu&!:es a<f|ustable cameras end some of their benefits. 

fi. Membfirs show the picture stories created for conservation week ... the 
entire series Is reviewed . . . Agent Smith again visits the meeting. 
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Produced by WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wise in cooperation with Eastman Kodak 

Company, Extension Service of the USDA, Cooperative Extension Service of the 
Land-Grant Universities and the National 4-H Service Committee, Chicago. 





THE PRiCINQ SCHEDULE 
Tht 45-mlnul« ftlmt of MAN AND HIS ART rant (a onfwtak 
parlod) for $22.50 aacli; Iht 30-mlnula Him, $1S. Purchata prlea 
for aach of tha 45*mimila fllmt It $360; tha 30-mlnula film, $240. 
Tha abova faat do not Includa talevltlon rights. Contact Qraat 
Plains National for Information about such rlflhts. 



MAN AND HIS ART 

Six programs, 5/45*minutes, 1/30*minute 
Secondary, College, Adult 

MAN AND HIS ART is a series of dynamic color films designed 
to show not only what man has produced but also to aid the 
viewer in relating to works of art— both pas^ and present. 

Through the use of superb camera techniques, the viewer sees 
into the art under inspection. Superimposed arrows show the 
movement within a painting; overlay lines designate the duplica- 
tion of shapes and form as well as the use of the vanishing point. 

Figures are compieteiy removed ... or moved within the 
work of art to show the necessity of their particular position in 
relationship to the entire composition. For the first time, many 
students and art lovers will be able to see the masterful use of 
various techniques by many of the world's greatest artists. 

The clanging modernistic works of Andy Warhol may not be 
as pleasant to some art connoisseurs as the quiet, serene works 
of da Vinci or Rembrandt — but yet both have their place in Ihe 
world of art. This beautiful series provides the viewer an oppor- 
tunity to communicate with the artist through his works. 

Many visitors to a museum such as the Art Institute of Chicago, 
where this series was filmed, claim to have already made up their 
minds about art — they know what they like. The familiar subjects 
that bopy reality, perhaps recalling pleasant associations for the 
visUor, are most likely pointed out as being "what they like." And 
ewm as many will reject the stark abstractions of the modurn 
artist, they are willing to accept and even acclaim the steel and 
concrete structures of modern architecture while rejecting the 
decorative motifs of the past. 

Art, therefore, is noi a single entity suc^ as a painting or a 
sculpture but rather a composite of all that man has created. 
MAN AND HIS ART explores various styles of artistic creation 
and, with the help of each of the artists, teaches us to see. 

The first film In this series, "The Shape of Our Vision," is 
available for free previewing from Great Plains National. 

MAN AND HIS ART Progrom Summorlat: 

M-39S— THE SHAPE OF OUR VISION— axo mi nat tha onotomy 
of o pointing. Using Gaorgas Saurot't "Sundoy Aftarnoon 
on tha Granda Jatta/' tha vlawar it tokan intida tha cirt- 
itft work ond diseovars tha ratotionthlpt within it ond 
with reipaet to othar works of orf (45 mlnutat). 

M.396 — STYLEt THE MAN AND HiS WORK — onalyiat, 
through eomporlton, tha troitt of <tyla from the madlavol 
Itotion schools through tha works of <ueh artists os Ru- 
bons, Rembrondt, Pleosso and Broqua (45 mtnutas). 

M.397— AND THERE WAS LIGHT-^nvastlgotas impressionist 
ond artistic movamant through tha usa of Una ond taxtura 
in tha paintings of Dagos, Monat, Caionna and cthars (45 
minutes). 

M-398— REFLECTIONS OF REALITY — studies nudes, land* 
scopes and still llfes os the most familiar of orfistic sub- 
iects. The film discusses the reosons thot could dlctoto on 
artist's choice of subject (45 minutes). 




M.399— THC PAINTER'S EYE— gives on Insight inte the con- 
temporary orfisVs such OS Kondinsky and Klee — their tech- 
niques in line and color composition— ond compares them 
to older, more troditlonol ortlsts (45 minutes). 

M^OO— NON-WESTERN— is on in-depth study of early Ori- 
ental orf, including the Buddho figure, b'onie works and 
the imporfonce of potino os well os the funerary figures. 
Also investigoted is the Afrlcon collection of tha Art In- 
stitute of Chicago (30 minutes). 
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Produced by Chicago's TV College at WTTW-TV ... in cooperation with the Art 

institute of Chicago 



BASIC MACHINE SHOP PRACTICES (S> 

Fifteen, 30*minute lessons 
Adult 

This series of programs is directed to semi-skilled levels of 
the machine craft industry with particular emphasis given to 
precision metal working. The material should also be of value 
to business and trade schools, and some government agencies. 

The prime objectives of BASIC MACHINE SHOP PRACTICES: 

— To provide machine shop employees with knowledge of 
basic shop principles and practices . . . and thus supple- 
ment actual job experiences: 

— To present an overview of today's machine shop require- 
ments and occupations for the worker, the student and 
others Interested in the field: and 

— To stimulate a design for further study and self-improvement. 

This course is designed to be very basic . . . although many 
details normally found in a general course are not covered in 
order that specific shop requirements can be emphasized; for 
example: during the shop math review, the emphasis Is on deci- 
mals jecause this form of measurement is mere important to the 
precision metal workcir than other forms, such as fractions. 

Each of the programs features films shot in the machine shop 
of the General Electric Company . . . and commentary/lecture 
presentations by machine shop teachers employed by General 
Electric. 

Auxiliary materials for this series Include a set of examina- 
tions and accompanying answer sheets for each of the programs. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lesrons from BASIC 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICES are available on either quadruplex 
video tape or kinescope. A sample set of the exam answer sheets 
may also be obtained for evaluation. 

Lesson titles and topics: 



1. SHOP MATHEMATICS — Dcdmali ond dcdmol cqiiivolcnfs 

2. SHOP MATHEMATICS— Addition ond subtraction of dccimols; 
appHcotion 

3. SHOP MATHEMATICS— MultipMcotion and division of decimals; 
appMcotions 

4. SHOP MATHEMATICS — Circulor mcosurcmcnt ond oppticotions; 
Vernier Scolc 

5. PRINT READING — Function, reading ond drowlng of blueprints 

6. PRINT READING — Dimensioning, print notes, symbols, print revi- 
sions 

7. PLANNING — The vitol rolo of planning work sheets In monu- 
focturlng 

8. USE OF PRECISION TOOLS— Use of o scolo; rooding the Vernier 
CoMper 

9. USE OF PRECISION TOOLS— Reading the micrometer ond dial 
indicotors 

ID. USE OF PRECISION TOOLS— Other small tools used in checking 
work 

11. MACHINABILITY — Turning: Turning fixture, checking tool, cut- 
ting tool, operotor steps 

12. MACHINABILITY— Milling: Milling fixture, checking tool, cut- 
ting tool, operotor steps 

13. MACHINABILITY— Grinding: Grinding fixture, checking tool, 
cutting ^ool, operotor tool 

14. MACHINABILITY— Drilling ond Reaming: Fixture, checking tool, 
cutting tool, operotor steps 

15. SAFETY— Five- Point piont Safety Progrom 




ERIC 



Produced by Vermont Educational Television at the University of Vermont, 
Burlington ... in cooperation with the General Electric Company 
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SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING 

Thirty^ 30*iiiinute lessons 
Secondary and Adult 



The constantly Increasing need to provide learning experiences 
In the proper operation of a motor vehicie has caused the area 
of driver education to become one of major concern in today's 
secondary school curriculum. 

SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING will provide some of the learning 
experiences necessary to this vitally Important curricular area. 
Its lessons vividly present concepts In a manner not possible 
In the normal classroom or driving laboratory situation. 

Fourteen months of painstaking worl< were involved In the 
production of this outstanding course. The producers exercised 
great care In seeking locations and conditions which would 
effectively and graphically demonstrate the Instructive points 
of each lesson. 

Illustrative concepts presented in the lessons of SPORTS- 
MANLiKE DRIVING will reinforce the classroom Instructor with 
demonstrations of the most widely-accepted techniques and prin- 
ciples of safe driving. Leading safety and driver education spe- 
cialists throughout the country were consultants during prepara- 
tion of this series, thus making it one of the most thoroughly 
researched courses available for instructional television today. 

Both the telecourse and the teacher's guide accompanying 
the course are designed to be compatible with Sportsmanlike 
Driving, long recognized as the standard textbook for driver edu- 
cation In the United States. 

Author of the script and on-screen teacher for the course is 
Harold O. Carlton, Educational Consultant for the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Mr. Carlton brings 30 years of pioneering, 
driver education experience to the presentation. His positive, 
direct and natural manner make SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING an 
extremely effective educational experience. 

Great Plains National makes this course available for lease 
on video tape or for sale or lease on film, kinescope and U-Matic 
videocassette— for both telecast and non-telecast use. The course 
may be used for telecast or non-telecast instruction by schools or 
as public service presentation by ETV stations. 

All thirty lessons are available on monochrome video tape. 
Fourteen of the thirty lessons are available exclusively on color 
film and U-MatIc videocassette. They are so noted by *'(COLOR)" 
in the lessons listing on this page. The balance of the lessons 
(sixteen) aro on black and white kinescope and U^Matic video- 
cassette. 

Also being made available are thirteen selected lessons from 
the full course. This selection, termed a "Refresher Series." was 
chosen to provide users with p. review-type series geared for 
the experienced driver who may derive benefits from being 
reminded of some important driving principles either forgotten 
or neglected over the years. Lessons comprising this "Refresher 
Series" are coded with a star In the lessons listing on this page. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 











^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 







TV TE.VCHER II.VROLI) CARLTON 



The lessons titles of SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING: 



1. A Time to Live ^ 

2. How the Automobile Rum 

3. Taking Care ol Your Car if 

4. Phyilcal Fllneii and Traffic Safety 

5. Tho Eyoi ol Ihe Driver ^ 

6. Attitude and Behavior of a Good 
Driver it 

7. Traffic Lawi Made by Nature ^ 
B. Traffic Lawi Made by Man if 

9. Motor Vehicle Lawi 

10. Traffic Law Observance U Enforce* 
ment ^ 

11. Drivor'i Permit or Operator'i Licenxe 

12. Getting Ready to Drive (COLOR) 

13. Fundamental Driving Technlquei I 

(Automatic Tranimiiiion) (COLOR) 

14. Fundamental Driving Tochniquei II 

(Standard Tranimliiion) (COLOR) 

15. Baiic Manouveri I (Turning ti Back- 

ing) (COLOR) 

16. Baiic Maneuver! II (Hill starti and 

Parking) (COLOR) 

17. Advanced Driving (COLOR) 

18. Night Driving and Seeing (COLOR)^ 

19. Reaction, Braking and stopping Dii* 

tancei if 

20. Driving in Citiei and Towni (COLOR)^ 

21. Driving in tho Country (COLOR) if 

22. Driving on Freewayi {COLOR) if 

23. Drivinn Under Advene Condition! 

(COLOR) if 

24. Skldi and Skidding (COLOR) 

25. Alcohol and Drugi va. safe Driving 

26. Traffic Safety* Vehicle Deilgn and 

Equipment (COLOR) 

27. Driving Ai Your Job 

28. Buying and Insuring Your Car 

29. Map Reading and Trip Planning 

(COLOR) 

30. Traffic— Preienl and Future Needs 



Produced by the South Carolina ETV Network under auspices of the American Automobile Association 




Four, 30-minute lessons 

(and Teacher Utilization Program) 

Early Teens 



Until recently drugs have been associated with the core 
city. However, the fastest growth of drug abuse In the last few 
years has been In the suburbs. The use of drugs has now become 
a topic of Increasing concern and discussion for everyone In our 
society. 

This concern promoted the production of DRUGS USE AND 
ABUSE, a first-hand and Incisive look at a fast*growlng national 
problem. 

The rationale behind these programs Is as follows: A great 
many young people when given the autonomy backed by sound 
information are able to clarify their attitudes and opinion toward 
a given problem. The comfort derived from this adjustment is 
often an aid to correcting what might become abusive behavior 
on their part. 

In order to make this series representative, over 25,000 quos* 
tlonnalres were received from junior and senior high school 
students in which they stated what questions they wanted 
answered about drugs. The undramatic style of this series was 
determined In large part by students who asked that we give 
them unbiased facts about drugs. 

The programs In DRUGS USE AND ABUSE are In two dis- 
tinct styles: Programs one and lour are discussions between 
students, teachers, a parent and doctors about the drug prob- 
lem and alternatives to taking drugs. In programs two and three. 
Information Is presented by doctors who have worked with drug 
users. Young people who have used drugs also talk with these 
doctors about some of their experiences, feelings and attitudes. 

Also Included In DRUGS USE AND ABUSE Is a one-hour 
teacher orientation program. This program is to familiarize the 
Instructor with the style and content of the student programs 
and to allow him to listen to experiences of some teachers who 
have tested the series In their classroom. 

The material presented in these programs merits explora- 
tion, follow-up and challenging. This series helps to communi- 
cate to young people some objective Information about the social 
and medical problems of drugs. Students need such Information 
if they are to make rational decisions about drug usage. 

A sample preview (one-naif hour from the Teacher's Program) 
Is available on either quadruplex video tape or kinescope. A 
sample copy of the teacher's guide may also be obtained for 
evaluation from Great Plains National. 



Progrom Portlclpontti 

Progrom #1: PAT BAGLEY: rjburbon high schooi senior 

DR. GRAHAM BLAINE« JR.: Chief of Psychiofric Services* Hor- 

vord University Heolth Center 
MRS. BARBARA DONOVAN: housewife ond mother 
MR. JOHN MANNHEIM: suburbon high school teocher 
DR. ROBERT MASLAND: Chief* Adolescent Unit, Boston Chil- 
dren's Hospitol 
MICHAEL NEWMAN: suburbon high school student 
PEE WEE PHILLIPS: urbon high school studc.it 
ANDREA TAYLER: suburbon high school student 
EDDY WILLIAMS: urbon iunior high school student 
HERBIE WILLIAMS: urbon Iunior high school student 
DEAN YARBROUGH, JR.: urbon iunior high school teocher 

Progrom #2: DR. GRAHAM BLAINE* JR. 

DR. ROBERT MASLAND 

MARK COHEN: o Deputy Assistont Attorney Generol for 

Mossochusetts 
Four morljuono users 

Progrom #3: DR. GRAHAM BLAINE, JR. 

DR. ROBERT MASLAND 

"JOAN" ond "PAT'S two hord drug users 

Progrom #4: Soitiit os Progrom one with the oddition of Mr. Cohen of 
Proyjom Two 



Produced by the 21 -Inch Classroom, Boston, Mass., at WGBH-TV 
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TURNED ON CRISIS 

Three correlated series on Drug Abuse 



1. TURNED ON CRISIS— Eight, 60-minute programs for General Com- 
munity Viewing 

2. BECAUSE WE CARE — Six, 30-minute programs for Educitional In- 
Service Viewing 

3. NOBODY BUT YOURSELF— Six, 20-minufe progroms for Junior High 
Student Viewing 



TURNED ON CRISIS Is the overall title of three correlated 
series on drug abuse. "CRISIS** began as a locally-oriented 
project designed to stimulate comnnunlty action toward the drug 
abuse problem. The first series, entltleid TURNED ON CRISIS, 
was produced by WQED/WQEX of Metropolitan Pittsburgh Public 
Broadcasting, it subsequently aired over the nation-wide Public 
Broadcasting Service network and won the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting's Community Service Award. 

From this locally-oriented project, a three-phased national 
project has developed. The three series are directed toward the 
following target audiences: TURNED ON CRISIS, the entire com- 
munity; BECAUSE WE CARE, the educational community; and 
NOBODY BUT YOURSELF, junior high school students. Series 
2 and 3 were developed by WQED Educational Services. Ail three 
series, despite the target audience tags, will prove of interest to 
all segments of the population. 




1. TURNED ON CRISIS . . . features topic development in four main areas of concentra- 
tion: information, prevention, rehabilitation and legistation. Drama, encounter sessions, 
panels, community discussion groups, documentaries and feature films are all utilized 
in this series. Wetl-known personalities in the entertainment world, educators, psychol- 
ogists, police officers, social workers, lawyers, judges — all participated with an en- 
thusiasm wMch is most evident throughout the series. Tear-filled eyes . . . ungry 
voices . . . heated arguments — all are intermingled throughout the series with intelligent 
and sobering statements, pertinent information and a spirit of cooperation. 

2. BECAUSE WE CARE ... is designed as positive approach to the drug problem for 
the educational community. In the series, educators discuss their roles and responsi- 
bilities in the drug education program. Various techniques in group dynamics are 
demonstrated. The series iocuments the individual reactions of urban, suburban and 
rural school board mem^^/s to \Ue drug problem and an attorney reviews the legal 
aspects of drug abuse. An example of a specific community's approach to the drug 
problem Is illustrated. A group of urban high schoot students discusses the problems 
with an adviser of the National Leadership Training Institute on Drug Abuse. Vxe 
advisor. In turn, role-ptays with a group of educators. Throughout the series, viewers 
are reminded that there Is no one solution to the drug abuse problem. Each community 
must assess its own needs und arrive at its own decision. 

3. NOBODY BUT YOURSELF ... Is not the ordinary type of drug education program. 
Rather than placing strict emphasis on drugs and their harmful effects, such factual 
material Is Intenwoven with behavioral elements. Another unusual feature Is thai the 
series has no teacher and no textbook. The technique of peet teaching Is utlllzecl as 
the students themselves discuss probtems related to drugs and drug abu5te. In .un- 
5criptod dialogue, the young people communicate directly with guest specialists, duuh 
as an attorney, a psychologist and a national drug consultant — as well as with other 
concerned adults. Through fast motion and special film effects, combined with dramatic 
vignettes and the ingenious use of puppetry, the concepts of self-Identity, decision- 
making and alternative eolullons are reinforced. 
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TURNEDON CRISIS Proorom SummorUt; 

1. BECAUSE THAT'S MY WAY^ comptlling ont-hour iynop« 
sis of o 16-hour "humon cncounttr" itiiion during which 
ttn vostly differtnl indivlduoli confront toch othtr't prt* 
ludicti, oxp«riencci ond voluct In on tffort to undtrttond 
coch other ond tho drug culture. Ftoturing Dr. Corl Rogtrs, 
psychologist. 

2. THE FIRST DIMENSION: INFORMATION AND UNDER- 
STANDING— o ffoit-pocod divorit dtlivtry of Informotion, 
itotlstlci ond ottltudot ot tht first dimtnslon to undtr> 
stonding tho tcopo ond comploxity of the current drug 
obust problem. Hosted by 0. J. Simpson, runnlngback for 
the Buffolo Bills. 

3. SAY WHAT Wt FEEL, NOT WHAT WE OUGHT TO SAY— 
o series of intorrclotcd vignettes which illustrote the nu- 
merous borriers to communicotlon between youth ond odult 
members of o community os they try to deol with drug- 
oriented problems in thot community. 

4. THE SHADE OF A TOOTHPICK— documents o voriety of 
efforts beino made by individuols, educotort ond communi- 
ties th/oughout tho country in the seorch for effective 
drug prevention progroms. Feoturing ETV's Misterogers. 
Hosted by Dovid Susskind. 

5. TO KEEP IT, YOU HAVE TO GIVE IT AWAY— on investi- 
gotive report on o wide voriety of opprooches to drug 
rehobilitotion ocross the notion, including detoxificotion 
units, methodono mointenonce, the livo-ln theropeutic 
community, the out-patient focility and the rcllglous-bosed 
community. 

6. THE CONCEPT— « teries of theotricol vignettes performed 
by eight residents of Daytop Villoge, a rehobilitotion cen- 
ter for ex-drug oddicts in New York. 

7. WHY CANT YOU HEAR THROUGH THE NOISE IN YOUR 
EAR?— o music/rap session aimed at bringing the meoning 
of contcmporory music into perspective for the odult gen- 
erotion, feoturing fop recording groups. Dr. Joyce Brothers 
ond Edwin Nowmon also oppeor. 

8. HIGH iS NOT VERY FAR OFF THE / - »UND-Hlebote cen- 
tering oround the controversy of > . ri|uono use; guest 
outhoriHes from the medlcol ond ludiciol fields ond young 
people hosh If ouf in o session innercut with psychodromo. 

BECAUSE WE CARE Program Sv !ffi^\Jv. 

PROGRAM 1— This Introductci .t "?^Vif /ni discusses where there 
is 0 drug problem, why tti^-iV K \ {^riig problem omong the 
youth ond who is wllllnq .v^ /oung people with their 
problem. 

PROGRAM 2— By knowing the taws, penolties ond low enforce- 
ment procedures on drug abuse, oducotors become better 
equipped to hondle tho problem In their own school district. 

PROGRAM 3— Only by combining the energies of the totol stoff 
con o school district develon o broad ottock on the drug 
problem and drug education. The progrom In Stomford, 
Connecticut, is discussed as an example of whot one com- 
munity hos done. 

PROGRAM 4— By using the rolo-ploying technique, o group of 
educotors explores the role of the teocher in drug educotlon. 
They onolyxe fheir own feelings ond responses and reolixe 
the importance of withholding {udgment in order to moln- 
toin roppert with the youth they are trying to help. 

PROGRAM S— Exploration of the role of the teocher Is con- 
tinued with focus upon tho teocher as o cotolyfic ogent. 

PROGRAM 6— Four ministers cite some of the woys they hove 
been oble to communicate with youth todoy. Alternatives 
to 0 dull curriculum or complocent classroom ore Itlustroted 
by showing octlvltics students ore experiencing In some 
schools. 



NOBODY BUT YOURSELF Program Summorles; 

1. YOU— This progrom Introduces two mo in elements tied 
into knowing yourself. The bchoviorol clement of self- 
identity Is presented through spcciol film effects. Eoch 
person is o composite of mony personolitles ond the 
seorch for self Identiflcotlon is continuous throughout 
life. In presenting the factuol clement, drug use is 
pieced in its proper historical perspective. Cyril Wccht, 
M.D., prominent medical authority, comments on the 
short ond long rongo effects of drug use ond obusc. 

2. UPS, DOWNS, INS, OUTS— Pressures are on inevitable 
ond constont port of life. This film Is designed to help 
students /ecognixe this foct and to reolite there ore 
positive methods for coping with pressure. A stu^*"it 
dlscusfion reveals youth's concern with fomlly, soclol 
ond world problems. Dramatic vignettes illtistrotc the 
need for both older and younger generotlons to moke 
sincere attempts at communicotlon. 

3. WHO AM I? WHERE ARE YOU?— The need for friend- 
ship ond undersf nnriing Is explored In this film. Through 
a film sequence the viewer understonds thot eyefyono 
hos inner thoughts, dreoms ond plons. Dr. Gerold 
Edwords, oducatlonol consultont to tho Center of Nar- 
cotic ond Druy Abuse for the Kotlonol Institute of 



Mental Heolth, directs o group of funior high school 
students in on exercise to dcmonstrotc the noturc of 
loneliness ond coch indviduol's responsibility to rcoch 
out to the lonely person oni help him feel occcptcd. 

4. TRUTH AND CONSEQUEt^CIS— As young people mo- 
ture, they must eccept responsibility for . . . ond the 
consequences of . . . their octiont. Eoch doy the indi- 
vidual is bomberdcd with thousands of extcrnol stimuli 
that con Influence his bchovior. To help students better 
understond the Icgel implications of using or obusing 
drugs, this film presents o diologue between Attorney 
Themes Kerr ondo group of {unior high school students. 
The penolties for tronspoiting, using ond selling drugs, 
the constitutionelity of seorch ond seiiure procedures 
ond the odcquocy of tho iuvenilo court system ore 
omong the topics covered. 

5. DO NOT STAPLE, BEND OR FOLD— This film, plonned 
ond developed by e group of students, reflects the 
toenogers' impressions of their fost-poced, high-pres- 
surod life. The tension creoted by conflicting interests 
is dromoticolly portroyed when three junior high girls 
role-pley with psychologist Dr. James Moloni. In o 
gonorol discussion. Dr. Moloni and eight students ano- 
lyxe the pressures exerted by their peers os well os 
their porents ond tcochers. Both the difficulty ond tho 
necessity of mointoining one's individuolity ore illus- 
trjted through students' comments ond o puppet se- 
quence. 

6. IT'S YOUR MOVE— Decision moking ond its oppUcotien 
to tho individuel os o person ore stressed throughout 
this film. The Importonce of prelecting one's self into 
incidents where immcdiote decision moking is necessory 
is suggested. Rvcegnition of the ovoilobility of help 
when needed strengthens the }ndividuol's copocity for 
moking wise decisions. Tho series closes by reoffirming 
thot decision moking must be o pcrsonol motter end 
everyone must develop tho necessary couroge to bo- 
nobody but yourself. 



PRICING SCHEDULE FOR THE 
"TURNED ON CRISIS" SERIES 

FILM (16 mm color> — 

TURNED ON CRISIS (eight/60»— per lesson pricing) 



Purchase (no TV rights) S480.00 

Rental (no TV rights) S 30.00 

Rentel (wilh TV rights) S122.50 

BECAUSE WE CARE (Six/30»— per lesson pricing) 

Purchase (no TV rights) S249.00 

Rental (no TV rights) S 15.00 

Rental (with TV righU) S 62.S0 

NOBODY BUT YOURSELF (Six/20s— per lesson pric* 
Ing) 

Purchase (no TV rights) SieO.OO 

Rental (no TV rights) S 15.00 

Rental (with TV rights) S 57.50 



(Please Note: No provision Is being made lor lllm 
purchase . . . with television rights) 

VIDEO TAPE (color) 



TURNED ON CRISIS (per lesson pricing) 

On User's Tape Si 17.50 

On Library's Ta^ S122.50 

BECAUSE WE CARE (per lesson pricing) 

On User's Tape S 57.50 

On Library's Tape S 62.50 

NOBODY BUT YOURSELF (per lesson pricing) 

On User's Tape S 52.50 

On Library's Tape S 57.50 



(Note: Deduct $2.50 per program H monochrome video tape duplication is prelerreU. Also 
— It should be noted that substantial savings can be realized H series programming 
Is retained on user's tape for renewal use. Contact Great Plains National lor full 
particulars. 

THESE THREE SERIES MAY BE USED EITHER AS A-V PRESENTATIONS ... OR 
THROUGH BROADCAST OVER NON>COMMERClAL TELEVISION BROADCASTING STA> 
TfONR. 



NOTE: ALL PROGRAMS OF THESE THREE SERIES ARE AVAIUBLE FOR 
FREE PHEVIEWING ON COLOR FILM ... AT NO CHARGE. 

A variety of auxiliary printed material is available (or use with these three 
series. Please contact Great Plains National (or (ull particulars. 



Produced by WQED/WQEX Metropolitan Pittsburgli Public Broadcasting 
. . . and WQED Educational Services 
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OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS 



Thirty-two. 20-minute lessons 
Junior High or Secondary 





OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS Is not deslgnsd to train econo- 
mists or even to survey economics. It Is designed to show the 
economic world in such a practical way that the students will 
be motivated to understand why the economic world Is as It Is. 
Students need to evaluate alternative solutions to current prob- 
lems of a personal or social nature. Often there is no right or 
wrc-^g solution. Most Important Is the process of arriving at that 
choice. 

OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS is designed to: 

1. intro6uo9 workable tools which the student can use to 
help him understand the world around him, Including the 
world of economics. These tools are the concepts of 
Systems Analysis, which is the discovery of order out of 
seeming confuston. the making of Moaeis, defining alter- 
native solutions for Problem Solving. 

2. elucidate fundamentals of economic thinking, so that the 
individual will gain a basic grasp of the world of eco- 
nomics as It exists In the United States and the world. 
He will learn to look at the economy from the standpoint 
of the macro (overall) and the micro (individual) view- 
points, and be able to understand the functioning of all 
economics in terms of limited resources and unlimited 
wants. 

A knowledge of the basic ideas of economics improves the 
analysis of situations. OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS presents 
the main principles of economics: scarcity, specialization, inter- 
dependence and exchange (or trade), in addition to these ideas 
are the important concepts of stocks and flows and the coordi- 
nated decisions that control these flows. These are summarized 
in a learning organizer or flow chart which Is the basic design 
of the flow machine used in many of the telecasts In this series. 

Finally, this series explores the various economies which 
affect the everyday lives of the students. 1. The family economy: 
the satisfaction of both individual and family wants by use of 
what the family produces In the home. 2. The market economy: 
the satisfaction of wants through goods and services purchased 
in the market. 3. The public economy: the satisfaction of wants 
by using foods and services produced governmental or public 
agencies. 

Mr. John A. Brooks, OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS instruc- 
tor, serves as Curriculum Materials Coordinator in the Leaming- 
Teachlng Laboratory, a Title III ESEA program, at Crispus Attucks 
High School in Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Brooks, who holds 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Science degrees from Indiana 
University, has 21 years of teaching experience at the secondary 
level. 



OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS progrom titles dnd tynopttt: 
UNIT I 

1. OUR ECONOMIC WORLD— The concept oround which thli telftcoit 
end mott economlci li promulgoted It the concept of .scordly. 
Scorclty ttemt from tho conflict between the unlimited wonti of 
men ond the icorce reiourcet of our world. 

THE PROFILE OF A DROPOUT— Thit telecoit It deilgntd to Provoke 
o diicuition irtgordino tht meritt of ocqulring tufflcltnt trolning ond 
tkillt to be occtptoble In thit modtrn working world. 
WHERE DO JOBS COME FROM-^obt come from goodi ond lorvlcei 
ond thit telecoit ihowt the Inc rooting prollferotion of occupetlont 
in our highly tpeclollitd work world. 

THE JOB MARKET— THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE— Thli ttlocost 
thowt the dynomic noturo of todoy't Job morket ond prtdlcff 
chonget thot ore likely to occur In the future. 



UNIT II 
2. 



UNIT III 

5. ALL SYSTEMS GO! SYSTEMS ANALYSIS— Tho octlvititi of iHi ttif 
coit omphoiiif Idontifylng lyttomt. 

6. ALL SYSTEMS GO! MODELS— Thit teUcoit lookt ot modtli or woyi 
of limpllfylng o lyitom for onolytit. 

7. ALL SYSTEMS GO! FOR ANALYZING PROBLEMS— In thli tolccoit, 
oltf motive lolutloni to problemt ore fxplorod to diicovtr what 
lyttomt ore involvod ond to onolyze thiii tyttomt by uiing modtli 
of thom to fvoluotf tho oltfrnotivet ovollobli. 

UNIT IV 

8. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: THE AMERICAN MERRY-GO- 
ROUND— Thit ttltcoit conitructt o modil of the Americon economic 
lyitem In order to help the ttudcnts underitond It. 

9. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: INPUT— OUTPUT— Tlili tele- 
coit Inveitiootei thot very importont tubiyitem of the Amerlcon 
economy colled the production tyttem. 

10. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: MEASURING THE SIZE OF 
THE ECONOMY: GN:>— Thit telccott ttudiei the Groii Notlonol 
Product ond itt flucluotioni. 

11. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: ECONOMIC GROWTH— Thli 
telecoit explorei whot economic qrowth ii ond how it cOn be 
meoiur«d ond increoied. 

UNIT V 

12. FOCUS ON THE CONSUMER MARKET: MARKETS— WHERE THE 
BUYERS AND SELLERS MEET— Thit telecoit diicuiiet who detorminei 
which goodt ond lervicei o tyttem will produce* how much to pro« 
duce ond for whom. 

13. FOCUS ON THE CONSUMER MARKET: SUPPLY AND DEMAND— 
The conceptt of lupply ond demand ore Inveitlgoled oi well oi the 
focton thot influence them. 

14. FOCUS ON THE CONSUMER MARKET: THE MARKET AND ITS 
PROBLEMS — Thii tolccoit ditcuttet the problemt of turplui ond 
<hortogo. 

UNIT VI 

16. MANAGING PRODUCTION: JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT— COMBINING 
RESOURCES ON A SMALL SCALE — Thli telecoit preienti o group 
of youngitert In o Junior Achievement Compony ond endeovon to 
oniwer theie ouoitloni: Whot retourcet ore the inputt of thii bud« 
neii^ What ore tho outputi? How It It monoged? 

I/. MANAGING PRODUCTION: AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY — COMBIN- 
ING RESOURCES ON A GRAND SCALE— Thii telecott exomlnei the 
outomobile Induitry ond ontwert the lome quettlont oi in the 

Rrevlout telecoit. 
IANAGIN6 PRODUCTION: HOW TO BAKE A CAKE— THE RECIPE 
OF PRODUCTION— This telecott generoliiei the economlci of deci- 
ilon-moklng in on enterorlie. How are reiourcei combined? Ii 
there lomo Ideol recipe? Whot hoppent when too much of o certoln 
reiource It uied? 
UNtT VII 

19. MAKING PRODUCING AND TRADING EASIER: MONEY— Thli tele- 
coit concernt Itielf with money. Whot li It? How doei It help the 
economy work better? How much money do we need? 
MAKING PRODUCING AND TRADING EASIER: TRANSPORTATION 
—Thit telecoit introducei tlio concept of tronkportotion. Whot kindi 
do we have? Where doei eoch kind perform better? What common 
elementi ore found in eoch kind to help ut onolyie tho tyitem? 
MAKING PRODUCING AND TRADING EASIER: SAVINGS AND IN- 
VESTMENT— Thli telecoit introducet the Idea of tovlngi. Whot 
hoppent when peoplei buiinettet or governmentt do not ipend oil 
of their Income? What It on Invettment? When ore people likely 
to Inveitr 

22. MAKING PRODUCING AND TRADING EASIER: CAPITAL — Thli 
telecoit ihowi the Importonce of invottmenff. 

UNIT VIII 

23. WORKING FOR AND WITH OTHERS: TAXES— Thii telecoit deoli 
with the kirdi of toxei there ofe ond with who poyt toxei ond how 
they ore tpoitt. 

24. WORKING FOR AND WITH OTHERS: ECONOMIC SECURITY— Thii 
telecoit concerni Itielf with the kindt of rliki foced In the economic 
world end how we oi IndiWduolt ond ot o toclety Iniure ounelvei 
ogolnit luch rliki. 

UNIT IX 

25. WORKING TOGETHER: GOVERNMENT AS A PRODUCER— Thli tele- 
coit concerni Itielf with how govern menti uie retourcet to produce 
tome of the thingi we oil occopt — flood control, educotlon, high- 
wovii etc. 

WORKING TOGETHER: GOVERNMENT AS A RULE MAKER— Thli 
telecoit Introducei the idee of government regulotlon of big buil- 
neit ond big labor. 

WORKING TOGETHER: PROTECTING THE CONSUMER— Thii tele- 
coit thowt how governmentt help ut In making wlie choicei oi 
coniumers. 

UNIT X 

2B. KEEPING OUR ECONOMY HEALTHY: PART I— Thit telecoit Intro- 
ducet the Idee of itobilltv and petes the poiilbiltty thot wild lurgei 
L"eJSf.^y®ii?.'!!y-'2SLt.5?*tf"*"*^ opproprlote government octlon. 

29. KEEPING OUR ECONOMY HEALTIiY: PART II— Thit telecoit dli- 
cuiiei monetory ond^fbcpl policy ot It Interrelotet the octtoni of 

UNIT XI R«Mrve Boord, U.S. Treotury ond Congrett. 

30. PEOPLE PEOPLE, PEOPLE: BANE OR BLESSING— Thit telecoit pom 
the problem of populotlon. It It pottlble to hove too mony people 
^Kli'.JA*'* ^ bolonce between humon ond other retourcet? 
IftiP'^.^^t^*^ J^'*^" "^"^ WORLD-ThIt telecoit looki 
2Ju™*5jJi"*»'St*L*i!S?*»* between our country and other countriei. 
WHERE TO?— THE CITY AND THE FUTURE— thit telecoit looks ot 
urDoniiotion. 



20. 



21. 



26. 



27. 



31. 
32. 
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TOUTE U BANDE 

Thirteen, IS-minute lessons 
(Color/Sound 16inin Films) 
Intermediate French Language Students 



The episodes of this series literally teem with the people 
who make France what It Is— shopkeepers, florists and tourist 
guides . . . fishermen, grocers and taxi-drivers ... a customs 
officer, garage attendants, waiters, policemen, teachers, pharma- 
cists and book-dealers. They provide the backdrop for the half- 
dozen teenagers who are TOUTE LA BANDE (the whole crowd). 

Andrew R. Camerota, coordinating director of foreign lan- 
guages for Scholastic Magazines, Inc. (producers of the series), 
notes that, for too long, French has been the study of words and 
that the student Jropout rate after the second year had averaged 
70 per cent. 

To stem this high rate, it was felt that teachers needed some- 
thing that would make French )he study of people. Thus, TOUTE 
LA BANDE was created to more fully motivate and Involve stu- 
dents by presenting to them, on the screen, situations and per- 
sonalities to which they could relate. 

The programs of TOUTE LA BANDE range across a wide 
cultural spectrum, from modest details of housekeeping to mo- 
mentous events in French history, and take the viewer around 
Paris ana to the countryside beyond. The dialogue of every epi- 
sode is entirely in French. 

TOUTE LA BANDE uses a total vocabulary of 1,160 words 
common to widely used French textbooks In United States 
schools. The nature of the programs offers schedule flexibility — 
episodes may be shown consecutively or interchangeably, they 
may be shown at varying intervals depending on the students' 
progress, and, because of their length, may be rerun during a 
class period ... or may be followed by discussions and drills. 

TOUTE LA BANDE was created to supplement— not sup- 
plant—current texts: however, a variety of carefully prepared 
study material, to be used In conjunction with tho series. Is 
available for both teacher and student: a "Script book" for 
teachers with complete dialogue for all 13 films ... a "Teacl^er's 
Notes" booklet, with suggestions for effective use, background 
and cultural details, French and English summaries of the epi- 
sodes, and a list of vocabulary words and expressions . . . and 
a "Student Photo Guide", designed for use by Individual students 
and intended as a visual recall device. 

TOUTE LA BANDE was produced under the direction of 
Mary Glasgow, originator of Scholastic's program of foreign 
language periodicals now In use In more than 10,000 schools 
In the U.S. Dr. Elton Hocking of Purdue University was In 
charge of curriculum and methodology for the series. 

TOUTE LA BANDE Is available on lease film only . , , and 
the series* only allowed use Is by lelevi$b:i transmission (no 
A-V use), The free-use preview for >i»;s series Is a 15-mlnule 
color film composite of several lessons. Samples of the accom- 
panying study materials are also available for evaluation. 

The program titles: 

1, ARRIVE! D'ELISABETH (Th« Arrivol of EHsob«th) 

2, JEUDI (Thursdoy) 

3, DEPART EN VACENCES (Dcporfuro on Vocotion) 

4, VACANCES EN BRETAGNE (Vocotion in BriHony) 

5, AVENTURE EN MER (An Adventure ot Seo) 

6, LA RENTREE (The Return to School) 

7, SUR LA TOUR EIFFEL (On thn Eiffel Tower) 

8, FEU VERT (The Green Liyht) 

9, BRICOLAGE (Puttering) 

10, A VERSAILLES (At Versoilles) 

11, PANNE D'ESSENCE (The Cos Tonk Is Empty) 

12, LE VIEUX PARIS (The Lotin Quorter) 

13, BON ANNIVERSAIRE! (Hoppy Birthday) 




© 



TOUTE LA BANDE'S story line; 

Elisabeth Mandela, a Black teen-age student from 
Senegal, comes to spend a year in Paris with the 
Ermont family, Mr, Ermont is an architect, Mrs, Ermont 
is a busy housewife. Their teen-age children are Caro- 
line and Victor, The children's friends are Anne Leval- 
lois, Jean-Louis Vaillant and Jacques Ribot, The family 
and friends spend a seashore vacation in Brittany, 
During the vacation the boys are temporarily cut off 
from the family by a storm at sea. Back from vaca- 
tion, the youngsters begin a new year of school. The 
youngsters take in the sights of Paris and engage in 
motorbike riding and boat rowing, A number of minor 
accidents mar the fun. One rainy Thursday, a broken 
washing machine results in unexpected dinner guests, 
Elisabeth and Caroline tour the gardens of Versailles 
on another day. One evening, the youngsters go to a 
movie and on the way home run out of gas. The car 
was borrowed from Mr, Ermont without permission 
and Victor is punished^he washes the car instead of 
watching television. On yet another day, a tour of the 
sights in Paris becomes a comedy of errors, "The 
Whole Bunch" gathers for a combination birthday- 
farewell party the evening before Elisabeth's departure. 



Produced by Scholastic Magazines. Inc. of Englewood Cliffs. NJ. 



THE BUCK FRONTIER 



Four^ 59-minute programs 

(16mm Color Films) 
General 



(BO 




Most history books devote long chapters to describing the 
years of westward expansion In the United States. But only rarely 
do these accounts mention or give credit to the hundreds of 
black people who helped carve civilization out of raw country. 

A series financed by a Ford Foundation grant and produced 
by University of Nebraska Television focuses on several of these 
black men whose distinguished contributions to settling the Great 
Plains have largely been overlooked. Great Plains National has 
been appointed distributor of this series. It will be available only 
on 16mm color film. 

"Few If any film accounts of the old West will approach 
THE BLACK FRONTIER for authenticity/' says executive producer 
Larry Long. Every event depicted and all dialogue has been 
recreated as exactly as humanly possible, Long said. Research- 
ers for the series, headed by Arthur C. Cromwell Jr., examined 
records, diaries, old newspapers and other resources at libraries, 
museums and historical societies in midwestern and western 
states. 

All Information was authenticated by three prominent black 
historians—- Dr. W. Sherman Savage, professor emeritus at Lin- 
coln University In Jefferson City, Mo.; Dr. Lorenzo J. Green, pro- 
fessor of history at Lincoln University; and Dr. George R. Wool- 
folk, professor and chairman of the department of history at 
Prairie View (Tex.) A. & M. College. 

To Insure this authenticity, THE BLACK FRONTIER was filmed 
almost completely at locations significant In the history of blacks 
In the west— Fort Davis, Texas; NIcodemus, Kansas; Grand Teton 
National Park In Wyoming; and in western Nebraska. 

Host-Narrator for the series Is WIIIIp.ai Marshall, a veteran 
r.ctor with numerous stage, film and television credits. He has 
gained an International reputation for his performance of 
"Othello" at several Shakespearean festivals, and starred In 
"Fare Thee Well, Reverend Taylor," a drama from the "On Being 
BlA':k" public television ^r^r^e:;. 

Fomier Olympic Decathlon-winner Refer Johnson Is featured 
In the "Cowherders" program of THE BLACK FRONTIER. He por- 
trays the ex-slave/cattleman Ned Huddleston who was forced to 
change his name to Isom Dart after becoming a cattle rustler. 
Johnson has appeared in more than a dozen movies and Is seen 
frequently on television. 

Robert Gist appears in "Cowherders" as Major Conklln, a 
devious Kansas cattle buyer. A talented and versatile actor, Gist 
has lately been spending most of his time "on the other side 
of the camera,'' directing such TV shows as "The Virginian" 
and "Hawaii Flve-0." 

In the "Buffalo Soldiers," Virgil Fry brilliantly portrays Col. 
Benjamin Grierson, organizer of the Tenth U.S. Cavalry. The 
role of soldier Is a familiar one for Fry. He appears as a staff 
officer In the 20th Century-Fox production, "Patton'*. Fry was 
also associated with his longtime friend, Dennis Hopper, In the 
production of "Easy Rider". Other prominent black actors ap- 
pearing in THE BLACK FRONTIER are Lincoln Kilpdtrick and 
Ford Clay. 

The Tenth Cavalry "Buffalo Soldiers" Inc., a 30-man associa- 
tion of black actors and stuntmen, also appear in THE BLACK 
FRONTIER. The group received the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame Western Heritage Award In 1968 for their performance In 
a TV episode of "High Chaparral". 

The 12 singer-actors of Voices, Inc., help turn back the pages 
of history to recreate the long tourney of the "Exodusters". The 
ensemble, organized in Newark, N.J., in the early 1960s as a 
spiritual singing combo, has gone on to present music-drama 
performanceS| that have won glowing reviews In the national 
press. 



Theme and incidental background music heard in THE BLACK 
FRONTIER was composed and conducted by David Baker, chair- 
man of the jazz department at Indiana University. 

THE BLACK FRONTIER Program resumes: 

1. NEW AMERICANS— This premier progrom previews the 
entire series os it focuses on the 25-yeor period from the end 
of the Civil Wor to 1891. These were the mojor yeors of west- 
word migrotion, but it took fur troders, odventurers ond pioneers 
such OS Jomes Beckwourth ond Ed Rose to breok the troils be- 
yond the Mississippi. A series of floshbocks troce some eorly 
expk>rotions in which block men were participonts. 

2. COWHERDERS — This progrom recoils the lonely, mono- 
tonous weeks of the onnuol cottle drives from Texos to ship- 
ping points in the north. For opproximotely 20 yeors ofter the 
Civil Wor, the cottic drive wos the only woy to get beef to 
morket, ond in thot *ime mony of the men ossocioted with 
the drives become fnmous . . . and o few infomous. "Cow- 
herders" troces the lives of six of the 8,000 blocks whose 
lives were linked to tho cottle drives^Jim Kelly, Not Love, 
Ned Huddleston (olios Isom Dort), Ben Hodges, Bob Lemmors 
ond Bill Pickett. 

3. BUFFALO SOLDIERS — This progrom tells the story of 
the orgonizotion ond development of the 9th ond 10th U.S. 
Covolry Regiments ond the contributions these units mode to 
settlement of the West. Subduing hostile Indions wos just one 
of their missions; they olso helped keep the peoce omong settlers 
ond were instrumentol os builders. They estoblished Fort Sill, 
Oklohomo, ond served ot Fort Bliss in Texos; Fort Riley, Konsos; 
ond Fort Robinson, Nebr., during the eorly doys of those instollo- 
tiorts. These regiments, which enlisted only block personnel, 
were noted for their horsemonship ond morksmonship ond were 
omong the most respected and f*ored militory units on the 
frontier. 

4. EXODUSTERS — When the Civil Wor wos over, mony block 
men reolized their bondoge hod not reolly been lifted. Thus o 
westword movement begon in the 1870s lorgely through the 
influence of Benjomin (Pop) Singleton. He orgonized thousonds 
of former sloves ond begon o migrotion which corned them 
the epithet "Exodusters". The destinotion in their seorch for 
o new lor d ond o new life wos Konsos ond one of the mony 
towns ultimotely founded wos Nicodemus, Konsos. Oescendents 
of fomilies who participated in the Singleton migrotion still live 
there ond ore feotured on this progrom. 



FILM PRICING SCHE<L^1'^E tor THE BLACK FRONTIER 

PURCHASE— 

Per program (Including ETV rights) $ 480.00 

Special price (or entire set o( (our 
(Including ETV rigtits) 1.750.00 



RENTAL— 

Per program (Including ETV rigtits) 84.00 

($30 o( ttils (ee applicable to purdiase 
l( sucti is accompllstied wittiln 90 days) 

Per program (wittiout ETV rigtits) 30.00 

(entire (ee appiicabie to purctiase l( sucti 
Is accompllstied wittiln 90 days) 



Produced by University of Nebrasica Television at KUON-TV, Lincoln 



THE FOURTH NETWORK 



Color 16mm Film (20 minutes) 
General 



Educational television is developing Into a highly usable me- 
dium for educators and laymen alike. THE FOURTH NETWORK 
explores both current practices In ETV and Its potential for the 
future. 



This outstanding film shows the entire production sequence 
of a television lesson, from the development of a study guide 
through the final taping. The television lesson is used in partner- 
ship with the teacher In the classroom. 



Many of the advantages of television are also presented. 
Educational television can be used not only for elementary class- 
rooms, but also at the secondary and college levels. Professional 
schools such as medicine and dentistry can be aided In the 
classroom by the use of television. 



Educational television can be used during after-school hours 
in an in-service capacity ... and by business and industry. 
Finally. THE FOURTH NETWORK shows ways ETV can be used 
as a cultural enrichment service to the community at large. 







FILM PRICING SCHEDULE 

PURCHASE (Includtt unllmlttd ttltvltlon riohte) $160 

RENTAL (ont-wttk ptrlod, without TV rlflhtt) $ 18 

PLEASE NOTE: Thtfa ar« no frt« prtvltwlng privlltots for thit 
film; howtvtr, tht rtntal ft« can ba appllad to purchatt of th« 
film If accompllthad within 00 daya from rantal data. 



Produced by the Film Production Service of the Virginia State Department 

of Education in Richmond 
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YEARENDERS 

History on 16mm Film 

For General Interest Viewing 



Here's pictorial history at Its best — newsfitm from the recent 
past, edited into year-by-year presentations by one of the top 
news-gathering organizations In the world — United Press Inter- 
national. 

Several of these YEARENDERS newsfllm compilations— some 
In black and white 16mm film, some in color— are now available 
through Great Plains National. More will be added at a later 
date. The films range in length from 22 to 25 minutes. 

The history recalled In the YEARENDERS: 



1962 

Jam** Mtrtdlth rsglatort at tha Untvarally of Mlaalaalppl . . . 
Algarlo baolna a naw hiatory undar tha pramlarahtp of Ahmed 
Ban Batta . . . Pop* John catia an acumanlcat council to mod- 
amlia church doctrlna . . . Marilyn Monroa and Elaanor Rooasvalt 
dia . . . tha Thalldom^da traoa'*y . . . ona and a hatf r Hllon 
dottara atotan from a U.8. malt truck . . . John Cionn makaa tha 
firat Amarlcan orbltat ;*loht fottowaif by Scott Carpantar and two 
RL*attan c^^'monauta, Andrlan NIkotayav and Pavat Popovtch . . . 
Indian troopa hatf Chlnaaa Communlat tnvaalor. . . . daath at tha 
Barlln Walt . . . Cuban mlaalla criala. (B&W— 24^ MINUTES) 

1963 

Vlatnam ravolt and tha fait of the Dtam raglmo . . . Eaat and 
Waat ban tha taating of nuclaar waapons In tha atmoaphara . . . 
Gordon Coopar travata 600.000 mllaa In apaca orbit . . . Runtlana 
aant Vatantlna Taraahkova. tha flrat woman, Into apaca . *on- 
rad Adanauar and Harold Macmltlan raaton aa haada stata 
. . . Laatar Paaraon bacomaa Canada'a Prima MIntata/ . . two 
aata of qulntuptata ara bom ... tha Profumo-Kattar acandat 
. . . Amarlcan Nagroaa damand fraadom during tha lOOth annt- 
varaary of tha amanclpatlon proctamatlon , . . Popa John diaa 
. . . coupa In Latin Amarica ... tha tragady of tha nuctaer aub- 
marina Thraahar ... ona jtory ovarahadowa tttt tha raat— tha 
aaaaaalnatlon of tha 35th Praaldant of tha Unttad Stataa. John 
FItigaratd Kannady, on Novambar 22 In Dattaa, Taxaa, (BIkW— 
24(6 MINUTES) 

1964 

Sanator Barry Qotdwatar wina tha Rapubtlciin nomination for 
Praaldant . . . Praaldant Lyndon Johnaon wIna a tandatlda atac- 
tlon . . . Harold Wllaon la alactad Prima Mlnlatar of England 
... tha Baattaa vlall tha Unllad Stataa . . . Civil RIyhta Act . . . 
Soulh Amarlcan unraat...........funarata for Qanaral of tha Armlaa 

Dougtaa MacArthar, formar praaldant, Harbart Hoovar and Prima 

Mlnlatar Nahru .tha Warran Raporl Khruachav la thrown 

out of olftca and Laonid Brathnav and Atakaat Koaygtn raptaca 

him Intamat unraat In South Vlatnam civil war In Cyprua 

MoUa Tahomba ratuma from axlta to haad Congo govam- 

mant Sovlata launch a thraa-man apaco bua Rangar 7 

ralaya pte'/uraa of tha lunar aurfaca. (BAW'^-24^ MINUTES ) 

1966 

Incraaaad military action In Vlatnam aftar a Naw Yaar truca of 36 
daya . . . paaca marchaa bagtn In tha U.S. . . . Pramlar Ky ra* 
talna powar In South Vlatnam . . . Praaldant Sukarno ytatda hta 
powar tn tndonaala . . . auccaaaful taat of nuctaar mtaalta In 
China . . . Madam Indira Qandht choaan Prima Mlnlatar of India 
. . . Qamlnl— lha docking of two orbiting apaca craft ... tha 
wadding of LucI Balnaa Johnaon and Patrick Nugant ... a da- 
rangad atudant, Chartaa Whitman, kttta fourtaan paopta from a 
Untvarally of Taxaa lowar . . . civil rlghla raltlaa crumbia Into 
rlola . . . Lurlaan Watlaca auccaada bar huaband aa govamor of 
Alabama . . . Edward Brooka bacomaa lha flrat Nagro alactad to 
lha Sanala ainca Raeonalruetton . . . Ronald Raagan la govamor 
of Cattfomla. (BAW— 24^ MINUTES) 



1967 

Oppoalllon riaaa In lha Unllad Stataa agalnal Ilia Vlatnam war 
... lha alx-day Arab-taraall war . . . vlotanca In Nawark and Da- 
troll . . . labor alrtkaa laad to galna for polica and laachara . . . 
Ihroa U.S. aalronaula klllad Ir lha Una of duly . . . Lynda Bird 
Johnaon marrlaa Marina Capl. Chartaa S. Robb . . . Svallana 
comaa to lha Unllad Stataa •fti publlahaa bar autobiographical 
book . . . Tahomba kldrappad In Algaria . . . Expo '67 la a auc* 
caas In Canada . . . Cha Quavara klllad . . . Suharto aaaumaa 
praaldancy In tndonaala . . . hurrlcana Baulah amilaa Taxaa. (BIkW 
— 24S6 MINUTES) 

1968 

Eugana McCarthy aurprtaaa axparia and wIna Naw Hampahira prt* 
mary . . . Qaorga Wallaca announcaa hia Third Parly candidacy 
. . . Rav. Martin Lulhar King la fallad by an aaaaaatn'a bultal on 
April 4 . . . Robarl F. Kannady wlna California primcry and la 
ctafn aa ha laavaa hla victory calebrallon ... lha Tat offanalva 
. . . pcaca lalka bagin In Parla . . . MIxon-Agnaw alllanca aaalad 
In Miami . . . Oamocrallc convanllon rockad by rlola tn Chicago 
bafora Humphray wlna hla parly'a nomination . . . Hlxon la otaclad 
praaldant by a narrow margin . . . Ruaalana iov/ida Ciachoato* 
vakia . . . aludani ravolullon throughout lha world . . . civil vrar 
tn Ntgarla . . . Arlalolla Onaaala wada Jackia Kannady . . . Apollo 
7 orblla lha aarlh for 11 daya. (BAW— 22^ MINUTES) 

1969 

Inauguration of Richard M. Nixon . . . Vlatnamtzatton of lha war 
... lha flrat moratorium agalnal lha war . . . My Lai maaaacra 
Black Panlhara klllad tn Chicago . . . vlotanca tn Norlham Ira- 
land . . . chlldran contlnua to dta tn aacaaaiontal Btafra . . . 
Arab-laraall contllcl par»iala . . . Chartaa da Qautia raalgna lha 
Franch praaldancy and la auccaadad by Qaoiga Pompidou . . . 
Willy Brandt raplacaa Kurt Klaalngar tn Waal Gar many . . . Owlghl 
David Slaanhowar dIaa . . . Ho Chi MInh dIaa tn Hanoi ... lha 
daath of Mary Jo Kopachna . . . Spiro Agnaw bacomaa a houaa- 
hold word aa ha lambaala opponania of lha Ntxon admtntalralton 
. • . Suprama Court ordam tnlagrallon tn aoma Mlaalaalppl achool 
dlalrteta . . . Introduction af lha Boaing 747 .. . Woodalock . . . 
Nail Armalrong lakaa ona amall alap for man and ona gtani laap 
for mankind . . . Apollo 12 rapaala lha faal. (COLOR— 22(6 MIN- 
UTES) 

1970 

Btafra algna a formal aurrandar . . . Waal Qarmana and Ruaalana 
aign a nonagraaaton pact . . . Parta latka and SALT lalka contlnua 
. . . OO-day truca halla ilghling at Suai but Egypt daptaya Sovtal 
mlaallaa along lha Canal and laraat boycolla paaca lalka . . . 
guarrtttaa hijack ptanaa . . . Qamal Abdal Naaaar dIaa of a haart 
attack . . . fighting atowa In Vlatnam . . . Kant Slala . . . Iroopa 
withdraw from Cambodia . . . prayara of lha world lum to Ihraa 
aalronaula In Apollo 13 . . . aconomlc probtama plagua lha U.S. 
. . . Chicago Savan trial . . . Angata Oavia la charg»;5 tn con- 
naclton with lha alaying of a Judga . . . mld*larm alaclton cam- 
paign . . . Edward Haalh alactad Prima Mlnlatar of England . . . 
ktdnapplnga by Quabac aaparaUala . . . Chartaa da Qaulta la daad 
. . . Paruvlan aarthquakA . . . Eaat Paktalan tidal wava . . . 
Earth Day . . . Woman*a Ubarallon. (COLOR— 24^ MINUTES) 



Great Plains National holds distribution rights for the 
YEARENDERS in the United States and Canada. The 
use through lease or purchase of these films is re* 
stricted to non-theatrical exhibition and/or non-com- 
mercial or educational telecast (in cases where such 
television rights have been secured) in the United 
States and Canada. 



PER PROGRAM PRtCiNQ FOR THE 'YEARENDERS' 

Black and Whila (purchaaa» no TV rlghla) $110 

Black and WhIla (ranlal» no TV rlghla) $ 16 

Color (purchaaa, no TV rlghla) $176 

Color (ranlal» no ry rlghla) $ 18 

Nola: Color and black and whIla pravlaw fltma ara 
avatlabla. Plaaaa contact Qraal Ptalna National for 
Information on lalavlalon rlghla. 



Produced by UPITN Productions ... a subsidiary of United Press 
International and Independent Television News Ltd. 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 

20- to 25-minute programs 
Secondary 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEM series was developed to provide 
further understanding of constitutionalism,* the federal system and 
the organization and operation of government on the national 
level. Emphasis Is not placed on the operation of many agencies 
and bureaus of the government except as they relate to each 
other In a given Issue, such as the departmental Involvement in 
the environmental problem of pollution. 

imperialism and world power are familiar and perhaps essen- 
tial aspects of modern nationalism. Some nations may be said 
to be born to power; others achieve power, or try to. Of the 
United States alone can It truly be said that power has bean 
thrust' upon her and, In the case of the United States alone 
ar.iong major nations, the problem of power has been not to 
circumscribe It, but to enlarge it, to implement it and to make 
It responsible to the people whose power It Is. 

Since much Is required oi both student and teacher In a 
limited time, THE AMERICAN SYSTEM Is designed to encourage 
the development of more understanding of the Ideas and the 
processes of our system of government. Certain basic ideas are 
developed by this study: 

1. To provide maximum safeguards for individual rights, a 
system of government was estabilshed which incorporated 
the ideas of the division of political power among levels 
of government and the separation of power within the 
levels of government. 

2. Popular sovereignty is a basic principle of the American 
system and political parties have developed to provide 
the basis for translating the wishes of the electorate into 
government policy. 

3. The function of the Congress is to enact legislation on 
the basis of powers specifically granted to it by the Con- 
stitution. The interpretation of these powers has produced 
much legislation and there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not some of it represents a proper extension 
of federal power, 

4. The President, as leader of his party, leader of the nation 
and executive officer of the United States government, 
exercises broad powers and responsibilities in foreign and 
domestic affairs. 

5. A major function of the federal courts is to provide guaran- 
teed procedural protection in civil and criminal cases 
which arise under federal law. 

6. The doctrine of Judicial review has enabled tfie Supreme 
Court to interpret the Constitution of the United States 
and to decide whether or not federal laws, state consti- 
tutions and state laws are in t(eeping with the United 
States Constitution. 

Finally, the t(nowledge of government Is a matter of great 
Importance. For, as Important as It Is to understand the nature 
and causes of the American Revolution, It is even more Im- 
portant to learn what has become of the nation since Its birth 
. . . and what It has achieved. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM ex- 
plores these concepts with the student and the classroom teacf«er. 




Program miat and tynoptat: 

1. THE CONSTITUriON-*b6glni wtlh the tludy of Iho fedaral 
loval ol governmani through lha atlabHthmanl ol lha fadaral 
contlilullon. Rolhar than ravlawing Ihc documani arllcia by 
articia, Ihit program givat an Intlghl Into lha tiruclura and 
purpota ol lha Contlilullon Ihrough a dramalizallon of lha 
wrillngt ol Washington and aallaraon at lhay ralala lo lha 
atlablithmani and inalnlananca ol lha Contlllulion. (21:44) 

2. THE U.S. SENATOR— ditcuttat, Ihrough a tarlat ol Inlar* 
vlawt, whal a tanalor It, whal ha doat, and lha challangat 
ha facat at ha rapratanit lha paopla ol lha nallon al larga 
and lha paopla ol hit tiala In parllcular. (20:00) 

3. THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT— daa It wllh lha 
PratldanI, hit tiall and Whlta Houta dullat. Nalional and 
Inlarnallonal Ittuat at lhay laca lha nallon't chlal axacullva 
ara pratanlad along wllh lha dacltlont lha Pratldant hat 
mada. (20:S9) 

4. THE AMBASSAOOR^aalt wllh bolh lha Amarlcan ambat* 
tador and lha foralgn ambattador. Tha malhod of appolnling 
an ambattador It ravlawad. (24:46) 

5. THE FEOERAL COURTS— oulllnat lha luncllont ol a Fadaral 
Court. Tha Program charit lha courl tytlamt of Ihlt nallon 
and thair ralallonthip wllh lha Fadaral Courl. To lllutlrala 
lha lagal tytlam and tiruclura ot lha Fadoral Courl, an oul* 
Una of a ladaral cata it pratanlad. (24:46) 

6. THE SUPREME COURT— vlawt lha Suprama Court Irom lit 
baglnning lo Uday. Tha program highllghit many of lha 
major dacltlont randar^d by lha Courl lhal hava had an 
aflad on Ihlt nallon't davalopmanl. (20:14) 

7. A POLICEMAN IS MANY THINGS— pratania lha working 
t!ruclura ol a pollca buraau, thowing hew tha varlout da* 
partmanit Inlarralala. II iracat lha roullna of an avaraga 
pollca olllcar on hit patrol, oltcuttat him at a parton t^nd 
aa a clllzan ol lha community and thowt lha g'>;od and bad 
polnia of hit Job. (24:30) 

6. COMMUNISM VERSUS OEMOCRACY— lookt al lha divldad 
world ol communltm and damocracy. Through a narrallva 
playlal, lha program pratanit a vhrld comparlton ol lha two 
tyalamt of oovarnmant and a documanlad pratanlatlon of 
damocracy In action. (20;37) 

g. STATE OF THE NATIOM-lookt al tha ttala of tha nallon 
today and projaclt whal might lla ahaad. Stala and fadaral 
laadart air lhair vlawt on lha condlllont In lha nation today. 
. (20:11) 



Television teacher Bruce Miller brings to this series his ex- 
periences as a news reporter. A journalist for over 14 years and 
former news director for a commercial television station, Mr. 
Miller Is able to present the series with full authority, for he 
knows many of today's public officials on a personal and pro- 
fessional basis. Mr. Miller Is weH* versed In national affairs. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matlc videocas- 

sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Produced by Central Virginia ETV Corp., Richmond Va., at WCVE-TV 
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CAREER GUIDANCE 

Nine. 20-minute programs 
Secondary Guidance and Counseling 




A sound vocational guidance program which helps all students 
see the relevance of their educational program and themselves 
to the world of work is a clear responsibility shared jointly by 
the school system and the business/industry community. 

For this reason^ the Denver Public Schools, In seeking ways 
to strengthen its career counseling and guidance resources, pro- 
duced the CAREER GUIDANCE films— a series designed to bring 
out the dignity and worth of all kinds of occupations . . . and to 
stimulate youth to think about a career. 

Teacher*host for this color film series Is John Rugg. The 
films assist students by providing four essential components for 
a sound career development counseling program: 

— showing Insights Into all aspects of the world of work; 

—helping the student to develop a clear understanding of his 
personal potential; 

— assessing the potential of the world of work and relating 
this to the student's personal potential; 

—helping each viewer to develop plans for his future which 
are grounded in tho dual realities of self and work poten- 
tials. 

Because it is impossible for young persons to visit a large 
number of businesses and industries during the time they are In 
school and formulating their plans for careers, CAREER GUID- 
ANCE provides a necessary supplemental resource for vocation 
guidance activities. It follows that If students are well-informed 
about the world of work, they are likely to make career plans 
which are satisfying to both themselves and society. 

These well-planned films con provide a realistic and meaning- 
ful overview of many job fields. One of the primary benefits 
forthcoming from viewing this scries will be to assist students In 
solving one of their most pressing problems: entering Into mean- 
ingful and satisfying employment. 

CAREER GUIDANCE can also assist employers In helping to 
recruit young persons into areas where there are acute short- 
ages of qualified employees. 

Film previews of this series are available from Great Plains 
National on a "no cost, no obligation" basis. 



Tliota proflramt (on film) ol CAREER QUIDANCE may ba utad 
aimer by lalavislon Irantmlttlon ... or at aiidlo*vltual praaanla- 
lions wilhin a clattroom. Ttia par program purchato and ranlat 
faat: 

PURCHASE (wlllioul lalavltlon righit) $160 

RENTAL (ona*waak parlod, wllhoul TV rlgtilt) $ 15 

Please conlaci Great Plains National lor quolalions on latevlslon 
use ol the programs. NOTE: Any or alt ol the CAREER QUIDANCE 
programs may be previewed wllhoul cost or obllgalion. 
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The CAREER GUIDANCE program summorics: 

M3S9^HALLENGE IN BASKING— A training officer in o lorge bonk 
ploys host in this film which shows mony of Ihc corccr opportunities ovoil- 
ODic in the world of bonking. The viewer actuolly becomes port of tho 
oricntotion octivitles for o number of new employees. Cosh processing, the 
troining of tellers ond vault personnel, tronsactlons involved with hondlina 
ond trading securities, the computer room with its sorters, tope drives ond 
discs, the heart of the bank . . . check processing, the supply room, Instoll- 
ment loans . . . ol! ore shown in action. Emphosis is upon coreer entronco 
opportunities not requiring college work. A majority of the 2 SO different 
|ob clossificotions within the bonk begins with troining right on the Job. 

M-360 — C.O.E. — ^This film is deslaned to ocquoint secondory school stu- 
ocnts with the full meonin? of C.O.E.— Cooporotlve Occupotionol Educotion. 
C.O.E. offers juniors and seniors o chance to vork port-time In some oreg of 
the business world while completing groduotJon requirements. Leomlnq ond 
working in the six mojor divisions of C.O.E. — Office Educotion . . . Distribu- 
tive Educotion . . . Home Economics Occupations . . . Industrlol Cooperotive 
Educotion . . . Heolth Occuoations . . . Agricultural Educotion — Students in- 
vestigate first-hond the skills, knowledge ond ottitudes necessory to work 
situations. CO.E. club octivlty ot both the locol ond stote levels is olso 
shown. 

M.361— DIALING OPPORTUNITY— Behind every dialed coll ore hundreds 
of Jobs thot hove become sotisfying coreers for thousonds of men ond 
women in o telephone system. Mony of these Jobs require only o high school 
educotion. From the control oprrotor to the instoller-repoirmon . . . from key 
punch mochines to electronic switching equipment, the viewer will see o 
vorlety of opportunity for Interestinq work in this importont areo of com- 
munications. The film olso troces wliot octuolly hoppens when o new tele- 
phone Is ordered ... bringing into octlon o mulHtude of telephone personnel. 

M.362— HOSPITAL PARTNERSHIPS— Teocher/host John Rugg occom- 

Contes the viewer on o tour of o lorge city hospitot to inspect 146 different 
Inds of Jobs ovoiloble in this porticutor modic^l center. Emphosizing the 
typo of work not requiring o college degree, young people vlsuollze oppor- 
tunities OS procticol nurses, toborotory osslstonts, Inholotlen theropists, £KG 
technicions. They will heor of requirements necessory to enter oreos such 
OS rodiology, control supply, occountlng, engineering ond food services. By 
the end of the prog rem, it is hoped the viewer wilt co«ne to reollze *he 
importonce of hospltol portnershlps ... of youog men ond women working 
together to serve the needs of others in need. 

M-363— THE MANUFACTURING TEAM— Industry requires o multitude 
of men ond women working together to produce the hundreds of thousonds 
of products thot consumers use everydoy. This teomwork Is viewed In octlon 
ot o Iprge rubber compony where tires, belts ond hose ore seen monufoc- 
turcd by workers in o vorlety of Job clossificotions. Bonbury operotors, fire 
Ond belt bulMers, skivers, wore ho use ordermen, vulconlzers ... ore Just o few 
of the mony production>line Jobs visuollzed. Importont oreos of toborotory 
testing, reseorch ond development, storooe ond distribution ore oil included 
In this film. For the young person not fomitior with on industrlol complex^ 
he will be surprised ot the network of opportunity ovoiloble to him with 
only o high school educotion. 

M.364— MODERN INNKEEPERS— Innkeeping todoy is big business. Its 
work world is filled with o kind of glomour ond excitement not found in 
most other industries. Through illustrotive filming, viewers ore introduced 
to the mony interesting focets of hotet*motel employment. Storting ot the 
front of the house," Job opportunities ot the front desk. In soles, catering, 
occountlng ond monogement ore visuollzed ond described. In the "bock off 
the house," such oreos os food preporotlon, housekeeping, engineering, ond 
foundry ore presented os oddltlonol possibilities for interesting ond sotls- 
tying work. Even openings In the exponding field of resort hotels ore In- 
cluded to sotisfy the mony young people wonting to work In on otmosphere 
of summer ond winter fun. 

. M06S— PATHWAY TO CRAFTSMANSHIP— Apprenticeship troining within 
the building trodes is the subject of this informotlve progrom. Filmed en- 
tirely "on-locotion," the film tokcs the viewer to mony construction sites to 
see Journeymen ond opprentices ot work. Corpontry, brick-toying, cemeVit 
finishing, roofing, tile setting, eloctricol wiring, pipefitting ond plumbing 
ore cxomptes of work shown ond described. Operotlng engineers ore SAon 
hondling such hcovy equipment os sc ropers, dozers, bockhoes ond crones. 
Apprentices in sheet metol shops demonstrote the use of o vorlety of mo- 
chin PS in cutting, shoplno ond fobrlcotlng duct work. Boslc qudlificotions 
to enter the opprentlceshlp progrom ore reviewed corefully, olong with the 
odvontoges ond opportunities within the building trodes themselves. 

M-366— PROFESSIONAL SELLING— The oim of this progrom is to help 
jitimutote the thinking of high school students toword possible coreers In 
spies Olid morketing. Surveying to some extent o vorlety of octuol setting 
situotions, (his film ocquolnts young people with whot men ond womc^^ In 
professionol selling believe obout their jobs ond the kind of opportunity 
ovoiiobte for youth. Representotlve coreer oreos Include root estotc, insur- 
once ond automotive soles. Emphosis is olio ploced on opportunities for 
women In such oreos os convention soles for hotels, the olrllnes, and direct 
soles to the home. Who mokes o good solesmon? ¥^ot ore the require- 
ment to enter selling? How do you get storted? These ond other importont 
questions ore onswered In this progrom. 

M.367— THINK FOOD— The distribution of food is the lorgest retoll 
industry in our notion, employing over two-million men ond women. And 
the demond for personnel keeps growing. The comeros help the viewer to 
"go offer" o multltttfte of Job cotegorles thot help serve the public In super- 
morkets everywhere* -young men trolned os meotcutters . . . the responsibili- 
ties of grocery clerks in ^'keeping up oisles" ond ordering by computer 
•••women In bokerlM, ot checkstonds ond In occountlng f unctions ... the 
flow of goods from buyer ond wholesoler to the worehouse ond store • 
troinino progroms ond the responsibility of monogement. With the chonce 
to be hired right out of high school ond to be trolned on the Job, the food 
industry represents one of the best opportunitiet onywhere for young people 
to work into sotisfying, well-poying coreers. 
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Produced by the Denver Public Schools at KR MA-TV 
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WORK IS FOR REAL 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Junior High and Senior High 

WORK IS FOR REAL iias a two-fold task— that of Informing 
students of the many different types of jobs available in today's 
changing and developing work world . . . and of Interesting them 
in obtaining details about some particular career that seems to 
fit their interests and aptitudes. 

The series Is practical in nature, promotes honest self-ap- 
praisals and gives special attention to those students who won't 
be going on to a four*year college degree. WORK IS FOR REAL 
puts a continuing emphasis on encouraging self-direction among 
students as they look toward and prepare for their work life. 

The series is intended to be an aid to the regular school 
counseling systems in that it will hopefully encourage more stu- 
dents to seek career guidance assistance. 

Pre-selected lessons from WORK IS FOR REAL are available 
for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National 
on either quadruplex video tape, 16mm film or U-Matic video- 
cassette. The previewing package also includes a returnable copy 
of a teacher's guide. 

The letaont and ioplct ol WORK 19 FOR REAL: 

1. WHAT IS YOUR REACH? — th« Important ol rightly Mlacting a 
career . . . guldallnet to use . . . aourcat ol Inlormatlon. 

2. THERE IS NO 'NOTHINQ* JOS — tha proper attlt:Mla toward work, no 
matter what type ol a Job la Involved ... tha dignity ol work* 

3. WHO NEEDS MATH? — tha ability to handle lundamental math la a 
real help In any Job . . . Joba that require varying dagraee ol meth proflclenqr* 

4. MATH FOR U8 MODERNS — Joba thet apply mathematica and tech- 
nology to Induetrlat probleme . . . and Joba that uae math and aclenca lo 
explore unknown reglone ol pure reaearch. 

5. SCIENCE UNLIMITED ^ the role ol aclanca-beaed Industry In our 
economy . . . non*proleaelonel but vital Joba In thia citagory — process 
workerst equipment operatora, material handlers and trucu drivers. 

6. SCIENCE TECHNICIANS — semi •professional Jobs, such es: dental 
technicians, fish culturlst, aalesman ol sclantlllc aqulpmani, nurseryman, op- 
tometrist. 

7. PROFESSIONAL SCIENTISTS — lllustratlona ol some ol tha epeclelty- 
area collegiate etudles available lor those aspiring to be prolesslonel scien- 
tists. 

8. THE INFORMATION INTERPRETERS ^ Journalism, public relatione, tech- 
nical writing, and editing careers are explored. 

9. THE STORYTELLERS — about people whose caraars Involve translating 
dreame, evente, attitudes, ambitions all the maiarlels ol human |oy and 
human eorrow — Into experiences that others can share . . . through poetry, 
novele, drama, satire, short stories, etc 

10. LOVERS OF LANQUAQE command ol a second lenguege can be 
e very valuable essat In the International world ol work. 

11. ART FOR THE ARTIST'S SAKE — caraara In art Include: caremlcs, 
cralts, photography, advertising design^ grephic arts and feshlon design. 

12. MUSIC MAKERS AND MISCELLANEOUS — empheslzes music teaching 
careers and notes the keen sense of dedication one must have to become an 
actual prolesslonel parlorming artist In the field ol music. 

13. BRUSH, CHISEL AND CURTAIN — occupetlons In the fields ol ert 
(pointing and sculpting) and dreme (the educetlonal, prolesslonel end com- 
munity theatre). 

14. SERVE YOUR NATION ^ becausa ol opportunities In education, trebl- 
ing, travel end edvancament, many young man end women era turning to tha 
mllilary for a permanent career. 

15. P*J?LIC SERVICE: STATE AND LOCAL — state and local govammants 
have openlnge In the Held of public service for almost any kind of talent end 
trelnlng. 

16. PUBLIC SERVICE: FEDERAL — becoming an employe ol the Federel 
government Is dependent upon one's Inltletlve and ability to meet the quell- 
llcatlona necessary for a particular Job. 



17. FOR THE *PEOPLE*MINDED* » basic fields In social science Include: 
anthropology, economics, geogrephy, poNtlcal science and sociology. 

18. SOCIETY-SERVING SKILLS » the three major groups of service workere 
are private household workere, protective service workere (policemen, deteo> 
lives, firemen, sheriffs, etc.), and olher service workere (wallare, custodlana, 
ushers, elevator operatore, etc.). 

19. MAN, THE MANAGER — one of the fastest growing occupetlonel flelde 
In the country Is business menagament. 

20. THE BACKUP QROUP — as American business orgenlxetlons grow In 
slie and complexity, mora and mora opportunities will open for young people 
Interested In e business career . . . typical posltlona: clerk-typlet, elenogrepher. 
Insurance aalesman, bank teller. 

21. AGRICULTURALLY SPEAKING — cereer opportunities In production 
egrlculture end related fields (ealee and eervlce, horticulture end nursery, 
machinery and eg products) are almost unlimited. 

22. A DOUBLE FUTURE FOR YOU — with home ec!)nomlcs trelnlng, one 
Is prepered to manage home end lemlly . . . and plunge Into a pert- or full- 
time career In a related field — textiles end clothing, food and nutrition, family 
relations and child development, for exemple. 

23. NO UNSKILLED *l* IN INDUSTRY — as production Incraeses In our 
growing economy, the need lor skilled workere will also Incraaea — mechanics, 
vocational Instructors, aleclrlclans, machinists. 

24. D. E. DEVELOPS 'KNOW-HOW » Distributive Education (D. E.) voca- 
tional programs prepere young man and women lor caraare In tha retelling, 
wholesaling and service-selling occupetlons. 

25. AND LOOT TO BOOT — demonstrates thet there era many satlefectlone 
to be fOL*nd In different type Jobs, other than how much tha Job peye per month. 

26. DO YOU DIG YOU? — pofeits discussed end demonstrelad: objective 
and Impareonel sQlf-eveluetlon . . . motives or goala that olten Influence |ob 
choices ... the developmental procese In choosing a career. 

27. 28. and 29. MEDICAL MYSTERY TOURS — careers In heelth end physi- 
cal education — nursing, medical stenography, tha role of the orderllee, 
physical therapy, for exemple. 

30. COMPUTING THE FUTURE — suggestions for looking Into the work 
world ol tomorrow. 
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YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 

Sixty, 30-minute lessons 
Adult (GED Test Prep) 



YOUR FUTURE IS NOW Is designed for Individuals with job- 
related, personal or educational objectives who desire an adult 
review of basic high school subjects and skills. The series covers 
major subject matter areas and skills of a high school education. 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is intended for a national audience 
with a wide variety of goals — including those persons who are 
specifically working for a high school equivalency diploma 
through successful completion of the General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) examination. This series, used with the supple- 
mental texts, constitutes a complete high school equivalency 
course. 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW may also serve to reinforce forgotten 
skills. The recent high school graduate can use the series to 
complement and strengthen his secondary school preparation 
before entering college. Or present high school students can 
view the lessons on their own as an interesting and important 
supplement to their regular classroom work. Even adults who do 
hot plan to take the GED test may be motivated by the series to 
become involved in other adult education prograrrss. 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is divided into three general sections 
of study: 

— A block of 26 lessons Is concerned with the development 
of basic comprehension and interpretation skills in the reading 
of materials in the subject matter areas of social studies, natural 
science and literature. 

— Seventeen lessons in developing skills in English grammar, 
usage, spelling, punctuation, dictionary skills and vocabulary 
building. 

— Seventeen lessons in developing skills in arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry . . . with emphasis on the understanding of con- 
cepts. 

A Spanish language version of the series— SU FUTURO ESTA 
EN PRESENTA — will also be produced . . . and will be available 
through Great Plains Natoinal. 




YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is the culmination of five years of 
effort toward solving the dilemma of the undereducated and 
underemployed adult, its producer, the Manpower Education 
Institute of New York City, was organized in 1966 as a non- 
profit foundation to help solve urban problems caused by auto- 
mation, lack of education and underemployment. Among the 
Institute's many activities was the development of adult educa- 
tional television programs. 

One of these was TV HIGH SCHOOL, a series designed to 
prepare participants to receive their high school equivalency 
diplomas. The series was distributed by Great Plains National 
and was shown in nearly 100 cities across the United States. 

Experience gained by the producer through TV HIGH SCHOOL 
has gone into the production of the new series. VOUR FUTURE 
IS NOW benefits from recent technical advan^^es in television 
production as evidenced by its more sophisticated use of the 
medium as an instructional tool. But more importantly, the new 
series encompasses broader goals and a more diverse target 
audience than the high school equivalency objectives of TV 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Special textbooks have been prepared for use with YOUR 
FUTURE IS NOW. They present factual material, processes, rules, 
suggested drill and supplementary work. Experience gained from 
the producer's other education programs have also gone into 
the development of a utilization /pro motion guide for the series. 
This guide will be distributed to all users of YOUR FUTURE IS 
NOW to assist them in such activities. 

Commercial and cable television operations, as well as ETV 
stations, can carry YOUR FUTURE IS NOW. In addition, educa- 
tional organizations may use the series as may community 
groups, labor organizations and business enterprises. In this 
manner, programs can be brought into the home, school, com- 
munity centers, the welfare center, the union hall and industrial 
plant. 

Pre-selected lessons from YOUR FUTURE IS NOW are avail- 
able for no-cost, no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains Na- 
tional on either color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassette. The previewing 
package also includes a returnable supplementary materials kit 
for the series. 





Produced by Manpower Education Institute of 
the American Foundation on Automation and 
Employment in New York City 
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AMERICAN HISTORY I 

Twenty-four^ 30-minute lessons 



This series is designed to Cover American history from the 
time of discovery through the Civil War. The period of explora- 
tion is surveyed only . . . while the years from the Revolution to 
the Civil War are covered in depth. 

The programs of AMERICAN HISTORY I interrelate social, poli- 
tical and economic history and include some of the latest 
historical research on the role of minorities in the United States. 
The series Is enhanced by the use of some six to seven hundred 
visuals, many taken from original sources and from museums and 
historical societies throughout the United States. 

Pr^-selected lessons from this series are available tor no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, I6mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sett6. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 





TV TEACHER JAMES FLEET 



1. AQE OF DISCOVERY— This letton covert lh« arrival of 
Columbus In tho New World and then lakes a looH at the 
Indian culluree and Iheir accompllahmenU prior lo 1492. 

2. SPANISH COLONIES— The eoclely of Europe Immedlelely 
prior 10 Ihe Age of Discovery le examined and compared 
wllh Ihe great changes which look place around 1500. The 
Spanish In Ihe N9w World are viewed from Ihe stand polnl 
of iheir conlrlbulions lo western clvlllzallon. 

3. ENGLISH COLONIES— Beginning wllh a review of Ihe Span- 
ish explorers and conlrlbulions ihe lesson move» on lo 
cover Ihe reasons for selllemeni of Ihe English colonies. The 
Idea Is stressed lhal while colonists came for diverse rea- 
sons there were certain unifying factors. 

4. LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES— Pulling Ihe emphasis on 
social history Ihe New England. IMIddle and Soii:hern colo- 
nies aro compared on such f.^cals as way of Kfe, education, 
and religion. 

5. FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS— A brief enalysis Is given of 
Ihe opinions of historians concerning Ihe Purllens. This Is 
followed by a iooK at the conflict between Ihe English and 
the French in America. 

6. PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION— This lesson combines a discus- 
sion of Ihe hlslorlcel theories concerning ihe causes of the 
American Revolution with some of Ihe epeciflc feclore whidi 
led lo rebellion. Pcnllec*s rebellion and Ihe Slemp Act ere 
covered. 

7. BEQINNINQ OF THE REVOLUTION— While Ihe revolution 
slerted el Lexington It wes ceused by e series of events 
discussed in this leston. The drift toward war is shown by 
covering ihe Boston Messecre» ihe Boston Tea Party, and 
the reecllon over relnllelory British meesures. 

8. THE REVOLUTION— An ellempi is made lo leave Ihe student 
with e genorel feeling for Ihe Revolullonerr War. The meen- 
Ing of Ihe Declaration of Independence* Ihe suffering el 
Valley FOrgo» end George Weshlnglon ee e wer leeder are 
Ihe main points. 



9. ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION— Winning a war is only one 
phase of a revolution. Covered here are Ihe problems of a 
peace treaty and Ihe ealablishmeni of a new government 
included Is a look at Ihe most notable successes and failures 
of Ihe Conlederaliop government 

10. THE CONSTITUTION— Keeping in mind speciflc failures of 
Ihe Articles of Confederation Ihe Conslilulion is viewed as 
essenlially solving ihese problems. The division among tho 
stales Is shown by Ihe various compromises and the fear of 
a strong government by Ihe principles of "separation of 
powers" and "checks and bahnces." 

11. THE NEW GOVERNMENT— In a Mount Vernon selling. Wash> 
Inglon's adminlslralions are covered. Ma|or topics are 
Hamilton's flnancial plans, ihe western Indian problem, and 
America's neutrality during (he French Revolution. 

12. JOHN ADAMS AND FOREIGN PROBLEMS— The program deals 
wllh cold but capable John Adams and focuses on his role 
In Ihe undeclared war wllh France. The basic differences 
between Ihe Federalist and Republican parlies aro illustrated. 

13. AMERICA IN 1900— Presented here Is a social picture of 
Ihe united stales In 1800. This covers population. ma|or 
cities, education, medicine and religion. The last pari of 
Ihe program looks at the diverse Interests of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

14. JEFFERSON AND THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE— The com- 
promise which often must be made when an idealist confronts 
reality Is itiuslraled by looking at Jefferson's purchase of 
Louisiana. One segment includes quotes from Lewis' and 
Clark's Journals iiidslraled by pictures of Iheir route. 

15. WAR OF 1812— The rights of e neutral nation, impressment, 
and Ihe failure of economic pressures to avoid Ihe war are 
weighed against Ihe aclivilies of Ihe Western Hawks wlio 
desired to expend. The war, ilsell, is covered only briefly. 
A reproducllor of a ship's cabin provides a selling. 

16. ANDREW JACKSON— This program, set at the Hermitage, 
examincj Ihe sectional feeflngs in Ihe united Slates at tho 
lime of Ihe election of 1824. II then goes on lo review the 
career of Jackson and lo show him as a man of many con- 
trasts. His willingness lo be a strong executive is shown by 
his actions over the nulliflcallon crisis. 

17. INDUSTRIALIZATION IS THE NORTH— Starting with a review 
of Ihe Age of Jackson, the program moves on lo cover the 
commercial revival In Ihe early 1800's with Ihe development 
of clipper ships and new merkels. The fast h9>l of Ihe fesson 
deals with Ihe beginnings of Ihe industrlol revolution. 

18. DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION— The Changes In trans- 
portation by road, sleamboat, canal, and rollroad are sur- 
veyed. The program Includes music, fllm and unusual slides 
illustrating Ihese changes. 

19. THE SOUTH— After opening with music and slides lo depict 
the * 'stereotype** version of the anta>bellum South, a contrast 
Is drawn with Ihe Institution of slavery. The problem of flnd- 
ing reliable Information on slavery and Ihe effect of this 
problem on historiography df Ihe period is discussed. 

20. REFORM MOVEMENTS— The des'^e for reform Is viewed as 
being a continuing thread in American history from the 
Puritans lo Ihe present. Sr^cMIc reforms In Ihe area of 
education, care for Ihe insane, women*s rights and aboli- 
tion are discussed. The program «:overs Ihe tvork of Frederick 
Douglass and Harriet Tubman. 

21. MANIFEST DESTINY— nte flrsi of two programs dealing with 
Ihe early West, Ihe lesson starts wllh a discussion of the 
Turner frontier theory. Events covered Include ihe War 
between Texas and Mexico and Ihe Mexican War. 

22. GOLD RUSH— The Mexican Cession and Ihe pres'ihl day 
conflicts over land claims introduce this lesson. After men- 
tioning Ihe Mormons, iha prog/am covers Ihe California gold 
rush and Ihe questions raised ss lo Ihe expansion of slavery 
Into Ihe new territory. 

23. PRELUDE TO CONFLICT- Looking at Ihe 10 years prior lo 
the oulbreek of Ihe Civil Wer t series of events are viewed 
as collectively leeding lo an **irrepresslbie conflict.** The 
events are Uncle Tom's Cabin. Kansas-Nebrnska Act. Creation 
of Ihe Republican Party, Dred Scott Case, the election of 
Lincoln. 

24. CIVIL WAR— No allampi is made to **flghl" Ihe Civil War. 
Rather Ihe life of Lincoln Is reviewed and he Is discussed 
as a urar lime feeder. The last part of Ihe progrem con- 
sists of readings from Civil War letters, iiiustreted by authen- 
tic pictures of Ihe events. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY II 

Twenty-four. 30-ininute lessons 
Secondary Level 




AMERICAN HISTORY II is concerned wllh Ihe events and 
personages of the American scene from the Civil War to the 
present. 

The lessons emphasize social as well as political history and 
are visually supplemented by nearly 1.000 pictures— many taken 
from the original editions of "Harper's Weekly," "Judge." and 
"Puck". In addition, many events occurring In \he 20;h century 
are Illustrated with newsreel film footage. 

Television teacher James Fleet was formerly chairman of the 
history department at Denver's John F. Kennedy High School. He 
taught American history on the secondary level in the Denver 
Public Schools for 13 years. He also served on a committee for 
curriculum revision and was a member of the North Central Ac- 
creditation Social Studies Evaluation Team. He took his M.A. in 
American history (with special emphasis on social history) from 
the Unlversty of Denver 

Mr. Fleet has the rare ability to bring dimension and life to 
historical figures and events, giving them a relativity to the 
present that makes history not only palatable but enjoyable. This 
abilUy. combined with a folksy humor and studio sets relating to 
the era under study, gives the programs a fresh approach that 
appeals to students. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-Cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



I. 



rERlC 



1. RECONSTRUCTION - PART I — Thit lesson looks brlsfly •! 
the Civil War as a turning point In our history and than 
covers the political aide ot Reconstruction. 

2. RECONSTRUCTION • PART 11— The main emphasis here Is on 
social Reconstruction as II applied to Ihe former slaves. The 
program includes Iho new analysis ot the "radical republi- 
cans," the rule ol the courts, and the ultimate (allure ol social 
reconstruction. 

3. THE LAST FRONTIER • THE MINERS — The program Introduces 
the post-war West. Specifically the "Frontier Theory ' ol his- 
tory Is covered along with the developnMnt ol mining In 
Colorado, Nevada and South Dakota. 

4. THE I^ST FRONTIER -INDIANS AND FARMERS — The end ol 
the Indians' long struggle against the western settler Is the 
concern ol the first haTi of this lesson. The second half deals 
with the problems of settling the Oreat Plains. 

5. INDUSTRIAL IZATION - PART I — The program begins with a 
survey of the fectors that made Industrlellzatlon possrble, then 
moves to a series of pictures depicting Inventions of the 
period. It concludes with the building of the transcontinental 
railroad. 

6. INDUSTRIALIZATION - PART II — Teking a look et the humen 
element of Industrletlzatlon, the program surveys such men 
as Jamee FIsk, Jay Qould, Jim Hill, Daniel Drew and Leland 
Stanford, describing how they made their money end how 
they spent It 

7. INDUSTRIALIZATION - PART III— While there were "trusts" 
in nearly every business, Standard Oil and Cemegle Steel are 
covered here es prototypes. Including their rise end the 
attempts of the govemnMnt to regulate them. 

8. LABOR— The years between 1B70 and 1890 saw the mosi 
disruptive labor disputes In our history. This lesson examines 
the problems labor faced both within Its own ranks and from 
without, In Us struggle to organize. 

9. THE FARMERS* CRY OF PROTEST — No group felt more 
aggrieved by "Big Business" then did the farmer. The progrem 
relates his complelnts against the railroad, his demand for 
free silver, his attempt to organize end eventually the forme- 
lion of the Populist Perly. 

10. POSTWAR SOCIETY — After looking at the Isle of the Popullsl 
Party and third parties In general the lesson moves on to 
whet reformers called, "the sine of eocletv." Covered ere life 
In the slums, western badmen end polUlcal corruption. In- 
cluded In the program Is a set of Thomae Nest's cartoons on 
the Tweed Ring. 

11. THE QILDED AOE — Continuing with the social history of 
the isaos and 1890s, such topics ae education, lltereture, 
religion and entertelnment are surveyed. 

12. POLITICS IN THE QILDED AQE — This Is strelght old- 
fashioned political history. Illustrated with sixty pictures, cov- 
ering the presidents from Andrew Jeckson to Wifllam McKlnley. 



13. THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR — In spite ol the title, tittle 
time is spent in "fighting" the war. The crux of the program 
concerns the events which ceused the United States to 
abandon its traditional isolationism. 

14. THE PROGRESSIVES - THEODORE ROOSEVELT — The pro- 
gressive era Illustrates the possibility lor non*vioient chenge 
in society. The progrou've goals as Implemented by Theodore 
Roosevelt are covered In this lewson. 

15. THE PROGRESSIVES -TAFT AND WILSON — An axamlnatlon 
Is made of the progressive programe under presidents Tall 
and Wilson as well es on the local level. Our growing Invoive- 
m' ' '■^ foreign affairs concludes the program. 

16. The BOGRESSiVES* FOREIGN POLICY — The Open Door 
policy, the Russo-Japanese War, The Panama Canal and 
finally the outbreak of war In Europe ere reviewed briefly. 

17. WORLD WAR I — The dilemma covered here Is that ol a 
pacifist president faced with wer In Europe. The lesson ax* 
amines Wilson's efforts to avoid the wer and his ultimate 
attempt to make It e moral crusade. 

18. THE ROARING TWENTIES — Viewing the twenties es both 
the Age of Disillusionment and es the Age of Wonderful Non- 
sense, a cursory glance Is given th« problems, fads and 
foibles of the docede. 

19. THE GREAT DEPRESSION- the program opens with e 
marathon dance grinding to a hall. The transition from the 
Roaring Twentlee to totel depression Is made. The lesson ends 
with the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

20. THE. NEW DEAL — Aft^r (living an analysis ol the New Deel 
covering both its critite end Its supporters, e summery of 
New Deal legislation Is provided. 

21. WORLD WAR II - Background — The major concern here Is 
the situation In Europe during the lOSOe — Ihe rise of Facism 
In Italy end Germany end the beginning of Ihe wer In Europe. 
The program includes film of Hitler and the Munich Con- 
ference. 

22. WORLD WAR II - U.S. INVOLVEMENT — After reviewing the 
causes of World Wer 11 the arguments over Pearl Harbor are 
discussed. The lesson Includes a summary of our wer 
effort and an analysis of the decision to drop the etom bomb. 

23. THE COLD WAR ^ The Cfnirel figur* of th« lesson Is Herry 
Trumen. A biographical sketch and a brief evefuatlon of him 
ae e president open the program. Olher topics covered ere 
McCarthylsm, the division ol Germany and the alectlOA of 
1948. 

24. AMERICA AT MlD-C^NTURY — The key Issuee Covered er« 
civil rights and Viet Nem. While centering on the beckground 
of these problems and president Elsenhower, an ihempl Is 
made to look back over the previous lessons, to see thet 
while America has not yet become a Utopia, it has nsverthe- 
less come e long wey. 
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Fourteen, 30-ininute lessons 
Secondary 



Lmon Tltltt ond Annolotloiii: 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 



AFRICAN ORIGINS — Eorly Afrlco ond occompllthmcntt of tht In- 
hobitonii ... the Nile Volley cIvillzoHon ond the Sudanese King- 
domi . . . couiei ond effects of the slave trode ... the Bloclcs 
sltuotlon In the New World ond the effect on his personoltty. 
SLAVERY — Legol ond psychologlcol methods which perpetuoted the 
slove system . . . sieves In rural ond urbon areas . • . effects of 
slovery on th^ block personollty of todoy. 

THE YEARS OF CRISIS--<ontrlbutlons made by Blocks In eorly 
America . . . the obolltionlst movement and the Underoround 
Rollrood . . . Jim Crow leglslotlon . . . the Block colonlzotton 
movement. 

TKC COMING OF WAR— Slovery os o cause of the CIvlS War . . . 
the effects of Lincoln's election on the advent of the Civil Wor 
. . . the Civil Wor ond Its effect on expanding the role of the 
Block mon. 

THE BLACK'S ROLE IN THE CIVIL WAR— The subtle ways In whkh 
slaves voiced their discontent . . . the efforts of the Amerkon 
Colonlzotlon Society ... the groduol progression of Northern polky 
toward sloves ... the effects of the Emandpotlon Proclomatlon. 
THE AFTERMATH OF WAR— Block morale at the close of the wor 
. . . conditions preventing reconciliotlon betw«en North and South 
. . . problems of ex-sloves os they tried to make o living. 
DECADES OF DISAPPOINTMENT-Vkccompllshments of the Freed- 
men's Bureou . . . lows proposing to end discrimination and to 
enfronchlse Block citizens » . . contrlbittlons made by Blocks to the 
Reconstruction governments . . . Ku Klux Klan. 
THE POST-RECONSTRUCTION ERA^Barrlers confronting the Block 



the lives of Booker t. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



In his growing fight for equol rights ond lustlce ... the develop- 
ment of »egrogotion . . . public ei - _ - t- 
Woshlngton and W. E. B. DuBols. 
WORLD WAR I— the Influence of the Wilson administration on the 
Block situotlon . . . the role of Blocks In the war . . . causes and 
effects of mllltory dlurimlnotlon ... the service record of Blocks 
In Fronce . . . postwar conditions ond their psychological effects on 
the nation's rocfol cllmote. 

HARLEM RENAISSANCE— the rite of social reform and the new 
literary movement followlns the wor . . . opposing Renolssonce foc- 
tions led by W. E. B. DuBols ond Jomes weldon Johnson ... the 
writing of the period ond chonges In theater, music and art . . . 
Block ^Nationalism ond Morcus Gorvey. 

DEPRESSION AND THE NLW DEAL— New political aspirations of the 
Blocks . . . Federol prelects ond octs affecting the Blocks . . . union 
policy during this era . . . ocHons of Block leaders In their attempts 
to secure equality for the mossts. 

THE WAR YEARS AND BEYOND— The itrotegy for breaking down 
mllltory discrlminotlon ... the Block service record of World Wor 
II . . . the United Notions ond Its Impact on Block America . . . 
the administration of Horry Trumon wlfh regard to civil rights. 
THE EDUCATION ISSUE— Development of the publU educotlonel 
system as It progressed from totol segregotlon to partial lnte«)rotlon 
... the Supreme Court decisions with regard to segregotloh . . . 
a detailed discussion of the Little Pftrk crisis os It represented 
feeliiigs of the time. 

THE BLACK REVOLUTION— The underlying causes of this revolution 
. . . the policy of os , Ve reslstonce and Its results . . . the Infki- 
ence of Mortln Luther r.:ng ond the SCLC . . . enumeiotlon of the 
various civil rights ore^kfllzotlons ond their policies 
of America with regord to roclol problems. 



This Interesting f> j extremely well-produced series (on 
monochrome video te.^ . jnly) takes the viewer from the African 
origins of the Black race . . . through the American Civil War 
... to today's Black revolution. 

The "motion stills** technique is effectively and extensively 
used throughout ODYSSEY IN BLACK. This technique has been 
seen by the TV viewing public (during the past few years — mostly 
in historical documentary presentations. The camera roves In 
great detail over a succession of still photos. This roving and 
cutting to other still photos produces definite nr»jtlon. 

Attesting to the fact of production excellence, the series, In 
April 1971, was voted a coveted Broadcast Media Award from 
San Francisco State College. BMA judges calle:^ the election of 
ODYSSEY IN BLACK a "well-deserved honor (for) a notable 
documentary." 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-I\4atlc videocas- 
sette. Tho preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Fifteen. 30*ininute lessons 
Grades 7, 8 or 9 

The teacher's guide to this writing telecourse notes that 
this series Is actually an experience In team teaching. The 
television teacher makes the teaching plans and gives the 
presentation; the classroom teacher conducts the workshop 
growing out of the lesson. 

The guide says: **Only when both teachers do their work 
Intelligently— with both prethought and afterthought, with 
aggressiveness and persistence, with creativity and planned 
method— will team teaching reach Its full power." 

The course Is divided Into five lessons on description, 
three on narration and seven on exposition. Each lesson 
gives the purposes, pre-telecast activities, telecast synop- 
sis, suggested post-telecast activities and a brief synopsis 
of the next television lesson. 

The lessons on description deal with the development, 
of sef*se Impressions and the concept of mood — elements 
basic to good writing. The narration section outlines the 
purpose of a good narrative and the necessary Introduc- 
tion of an element of suspense In writing. The lessons 
on exposition offer training In writing with clarity, detail, 
logical order and proper transition. 

The lesson numbers and titles for ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION: 



DESCRIPTION 

1. CREATING MENTAL PICTURES: IdtnHflct stvwol kinds of 
sight Imprtsslons— Kolor, shopt, slit, light end dork, motion 
. . . shows tho JIfftrtnco bttwMn sMing ond obstrvlng. 

2. USE OP MOTION (VERBS) TO CREATE IMPRESSIONS: «m- 
pheslics tho Importonct of motion In creoting cloorly d«* 
fined mentol Imoges. 

9. WORD SELECTION TO IDENTIFY SENSORY IMPRESSIONS: 
gives proctlce In selecting words thot best convey sensory 
Impressions. 

4. SENTENCE STRUCTURE: demonitrotes methods to achieve 
more Interesting ond ortlstic sentences . . . colls ottentlon 
to ellmlneting errors In sentence structure. 

5. MOOD IN DESCRIPTION: develops the concept of mood. 



NARRATION 

6. DETERMINING PURPOSE. METHODS OF OPENING: Intro- 
duces concept of norrotlon . . exomlnes three methods of 
creoting c suspense-building beginning. 

7. STEP METHOD IN PLANNING DEVELOPMENT: teoches tech- 
niques of going step by step from o suspenseful beginning 
to o setlsfoctory conclusion. 

8. DESCRIPTION, DIALOGUE, ACTION IN NARRATION: dem- 
onstrotes methods of bringing the story outline "to life". 



EXPOSITION ... 
9. TOPIC SENTENCE: Introduces expository writing . . . shows 
the volue of the topic sentence. 

10. DETAILS: PERTINENT AND CONCRETE: estobllshet the Im- 
portonce of reloted specific dctolli In porogroph develop- 
ment. 

11. DETAILS: SUFFICIENT: lllustrotes the necessity of sufficient 
detolls In holding reoder Interest. 

12. COMPLETENESS: develops the further concept of porogroph 
excellence: o feeling of completeness. 

n. PARAGRAPH REVIEW— ORDER OF DETAILS: emphoslxes the 
Impertonce of orronglng supportive detolls In the most 
effective order. 

14. SENTENCE CLARITY— TRANSITION: Introduces the volue 
of cleor tronsltlons os o meons of ochleving effective 
writing. 

15. REVIEW OF SKILLS IN RELATION TO TYPES OF READERS: 
demonstrotes how o writer must od|ust his style of writing 
to suit his reoder. 




TV TEACHER BETTV LESTER-.Mrs. Lester is a seventh 
grade English teacher and chairman of the department of 
English at Hartman Junior High School in Houston, 
Texas. In addition to video-taping the ENGLISH CO.M* 
POSITION course in the Spring of 1966, Mrs. Lester as* 
sisted in the development of the teacher's guide which 
accompanies the course. A native of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Lester is a graduate of Che University of Wichita (Kansas) 
and was active in the junior high teaching field in Kansas. 
She joined the faculty of the Houston Independent School 
District in 1955. In 1967, ENGLISH COMPOSITION was 
screened six times a week to seventh grade students in the 
Houston school district and also to participating Khool 
districts in the Gulf Coast area served by Gulf Region 
Educational Television Affiliates. 



Quad tapes or a ktne of typical lessons from the course 
— and ft sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide — 
are available (or previewing purposes from Great Plains Li- 
brary. There Is no charge (or this service. The potential user 
should understand, however, that only a (ew representative 
lessons (rom the course are available as a part o( this **no 
obligation** sampllnp service. 




Produced by Gulf Region Educational Television Affiliates, 
Houston, Tex., atKUHT-TV 
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FROM ME TO YOU . . . IN WRITING 



Thirty-two. 15-minule lessons 
Junior High 



FROM ME TO YOU . . . IN WRITING offers an Instrument for 
more efficient composition. Composition, being a performance 
skill, Is never learned t^y listening alone, but requires almost 
endless writinf,% correction and rewriting. This series emphasizes 
concepts anr^ ideas that are pertinent to composition. 

Part I begins with an Introduction to composition— why writing 
is valuable for each Individual. It proceeds with telecasts on: 
choice of subject; planning a composition; Interest, unity and 
coherence in a paragraph; complete sentences and the impor- 
tance of opening sentences; and clarity, compactness and con- 
creteness In the use of words. Having examined paragraphs, 
sentences and words, two telecasts each Investigate narration, 
exposition and description. Part I closes with a telecast on re- 
writing and a summary, "Four Key Ideas/' 

The first telecast In Part II stresses the prime importance of 
Individuality In writing. After discussing the linking of paragraphs 
In a composition, the series proceeds to discuss seven ways of 
developing a topic sentence and the positions and significance 
of the topic sentence In a paragraph. The following telecasts 
deal with various classes of words, ways of building a vocabu- 
lary, the Importance of Imagery, a few figures of speech, and 
the ambiguity of words. 

The teacher's guide which accompanies the series Incorpo- 
rates visuals, suggested In-class and at-home activities for rein- 
forcement and extension of achievements, as well as telecast 
content and related materials. 

Television teacher Dr. Joseph P. del Tufo Is professor of 
English literature at Delaware State College. He teaches com- 
position, humanities, speech and several courses for English 
majors. He completed his undergraduate work at St. Peter's 
College and his M.A. and Ph.D. studies at Fordham University. 
Dr. del Tufo has taught English composition at the secondary 
level. 




Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. » 



FROM ME TO YOU ... IN WRITING progrom titles ond lynopiti: 



PART I 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

IS. 
16. 



WRITING— WHO NEEDS IT?— outllntt th« hlitory of writing ond 
Introduces tht rtmoinder off the series. 

NOTHING TO WRITE ABOUT— explores the ovoltoblllty of topics 
for compositions* 

IJOW TO START— explolns the necessity off panning oi the fflrsf 



....^./Vn 'Z PARAGRAPH — BESIDES SENTENCES? — dlicuises 
methods off melntolnlno Interest within o porogroph. 



step to writing. 
WHArs IN A 

methods off melntolnlno ..,■«■«»■ w.miM v iramsrwpn. 
IS INTEREST ENDUGHT-^tresses the necessity off both unity ond 
coherence within o porogroph. 

WHArs IN A SENTENCE BESIDES WORDS?-^lscusies the sentence 
OS o complete stotement. 

HOW TO SNOW YOUR READER— stresses the proper dioice of words 
In o composition to convey the author's Intended meoning to his 
oudlonce. 

ONE PICTURE ^1000 WORDS— discusses methods off odding con* 
creteness os wdl os dorlty ond compoctness to o comooiltlon. 
^'•>.I"^^'^'^'^? "^Py" ^ STORY-ldeols with nor?otCn to o story 
ond the choice of sublcct. 

TO TEtt A TALE— (hows three methods off emphosliing whet you 
wont In o story ond discusses the Importonce of vorlety In o storv. 
TEtt ME HOW-EXPOSITION— omphoslies clorlty os^the key ti 
exposition. 

Kll^il methods off ochleving clorlty. 

CREATE PICTURES— discusses description In o story end the craotlon 

off visuol Imoges. 

EYE, EAR, NbSC THROAT . . . TOUCH ANO TASTE-itreisas the 
lSJ.^Vilii®t\.[?!*"i"*.*'» J^l* enhonce description. 

?^&^.^®J S?NK— »h« necessity off revision on o fough 
tSXL ••"••"<•« on<* tne choice off words^ 

fOUR KEY IDEAS— reviews the ffoiir moln polnH off Port I:* unity 
ond coherence; clorlty ond compoctness; revision; ond Interest* 



PART 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 



II 



YOU, YOU, UNIQUE— stresses the Importonce off Indlvlduotlty off 
style In compositions. 

A tOOK BEFORE AND AFTER— explores the necessity of orderly 
orrongement In o composition. 

SAY IT AGAIN— uses restotement as one woy off developing o topic 
sentence. 

GENUS, SPECIES AND Att THAT— uses defflnltlon os o second woy 
off developing o topic sentence. 

I. WHY?— shows 0 third way off developing o topic sentence by 

?lvlng eousei. 
O WHAT? — Q fourth woy off developing o topic sentence Is by 



by giving effects. 
SHOW ME— o fifti 



. ^. fifth woy off developing o topic sentence Is by evi- 

dence or speclffic Informotlon. 
WHAT MAKES IT TICK?— a sixth woy off developing o topic sen- 
tence Is by clossificetion. 

WHO SAYS? — Q seventh woy off developing o topic sentence Is by 
listing opinions. 

ANYWtfERE OR NOWHERE— oxplores methods off porograph devel- 
opment. 

AIN'T AIN'T— explolns the difffferences omong vorlous types off 
longuoge: fformol, Informol/ orcholc, colloqulol, slong end sub- 
stondord. 

ONE A DAY — offers proctlcol suggestions ffor developing e good 
vocobulory. 

TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE— stresses tho necessity off crcoting pictures 
in the Imoglnotior. of the reoder. 

WIGGtY WORDS— discusses tho umblgulty off vorlous words ond 
how to ovoid omblgulty In o composition. 

NO tIES BUT— dbcussei the use off the hyperbole, understotement, 

?orodox ond Irony In writing. 
HE PATH TAKEN— reviews the post ffiffteen lessens. 



Produced by Delaware ETV Network 



FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST 



I 



I 

ERIC 



Sixty-four, 30-minute lessons 
Secondary 



This series Is a survey of American literature. Only major 
works by major authors have been selected for presentation. 
This approach was chosen in order that the student be exposed. 
In the short time of this series, to some of the best works of 
lilArature In American heritage. 

The content Is arranged In roughly chronological order since 
that seems to be the most natural method for study. Emphasis 
In FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST Is intended to be critical— to 
try, that Is, to get inside each work and discover as much as 
reasonably possible of its form and Its content. 

The student will have some problems with these telecasts. 
At first they may seem to him- to be pitched rather high. They 
will make him reach and this Is good for him. The greatest In- 
centive to learning Is discovery. To discover meaning where one 
saw none before, to find pattern emerging from apparent chaos, 
to find relevance to one*s own life works that seemed in no way 
relevant before. These things produce pleasure, satisfaction, and 
the desire for more. Most young people like to work If the work 
pays off. If It gets them somewhere, if it leads to discovery. 

It is hoped through this series that each viewer wilt gain: 

KNOWLEDGE— of the parts of each work and the whole, of 
the works of each author, of the works of all 
authors. 

DISCIPLINE— of mind, of critical or Interpretive thinking, the 
discipline that is signalized by knowing the tecS 
nical terms of literature and that reveals Itseh' 
in the ability to use these terms discrlmlnately 
and wisely. 

UNDERSTANDING— of the relations of the parts of works to 
their wholes, as of an Incident In a plot, 
a metaphor in a poem, an irony In a style, 
etc.. and of the relation of one's life to 
the works and the works to one*s life. 

PLEASURE— If the study of literature does not Issue In de- 
light, then all Is lost 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains Nationa.^ on either 
quadruptex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series 

FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST progrom Htttt: 

INTRODUCTION 

1. A Sampling 

2. S«l«<tlon, Order, Emphoili 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

3. Tht For.njng off o Stylt 

4« Poor Richard ond tht Moxim: Tht Stylt off Wit 
5. Tht Lengthtntd Moximt Formol Sottrt 
6« Morals ond tht Man 
NARRATIVE FICTION 

7. Divldt ond Conqutr: Tht Mtoning off Anolysli 

8. Tht Story as Art: Tht Thing Madt 

9. Rtpttition ond Controst 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

10. "Tht Ministtr*! Block Vtif 

11. "The Ambitious Gutst" 

]?• J!l^ YJfrS. 2t TElLJS^'^y"' LITTER ond IH Structure 
EO<UR ALLAN POE ^^^^ Fortunott Foil 

14. "Tht Foil off tht Hovst off Ushtr" 

15. "The Purloined Letter" 

16. Poo's Poetic Theory ond Proctice 

17. Assessment 





Television teacher for FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST Is Dr. 
Arthur M. Eastman. He received a B.A. from Oberlln College 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. from Yale University. Dr. Eastman has 
many years of teaching experience at the college level. In addi- 
tion to teaching composition at all levels, he has taught American 
literature, masterpieces of literature. 18th century literature. 
Shakespeare and modern drama. Dr. Eastman has published 
many articles and is a recipient of the University of Michigan 
Summer Faculty Research Fellowship; the University of Michigan 
Award for excellence In teaching; and the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 

POETRY 

1 8. Rhyme 

19. Rhythm 

20. Diction 

21. Imogtry 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

22. Introduction 
Emtnon's Criticol Thtory 
Mtttr*Moking Argumtnts 
"Seiff*R«Honce": Emerson's Philosophy 
Emerson's Disciple: Thoreou 

WALT WHITMAN 

27. "Song off Myselff": Purt I 

28. "Song off Myselff": Port II 

29. "Drum Tops" 

30. "When Ulocs in the Dooryord Bioom'd" 
HUMOR 

31. Humor 

32. Satire 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 



34. 

35. 



36. 



MARK TWAIN 

33. Frc; I, Joys ond Humor 
Twuin: Critical Theory 

THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN: Structure, Substonce, 
ond Satire 

Huck Finn: Chorocter ond Growth 
EMILY DICKINSON 

37. A Sompting 

38. Style 

39. Perspectives 

40. Essentlol Oils 
STEPHEN CRANE 

41. "The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky" 

42. "The Bhie Hotel" 

43. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: Port I 

44. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: Port II 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

45. A Sompling 

46. Characteristics 

47. "Eros Turonnos/' "Mr. Flood's Porty" 

48. Assessment 
DRAMA 

49. The Ploy Seen 

50. The Ploy Read 

EUGENE O'NEILL AND ARTHUR MILLER 

51. O'Neill's THE EMPEROR JONES 

52. THE HAIRY APE 

53. Miller's DEATH OF A SALESMAN: Port I 

54. DEATH OF A SALESMAN: Port II 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

55. Focus on Deoth 

56. "Bio Two Heorfed River" 

57. THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA: Port I 

RObVrT FROSr'^'* " Affffirmotlon 

59. A Sampling 

60. Simplicity ond Complexity 

61. Foci, Form, Process ond Meonlng 

62. Persptctives 
CONCLUSION 

63. Retrospect 

64. Prospect 



Produced by MPATI at University of Michigan Television Center 
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SUMMER JOURNAL 

Forty, 30-minute lessons 
Junior High Level 




SUMMER JOURNAL is a language arts series designed pri- 
marily for summer use (five weekdays for eight weeks). The 
series features student dramatic improvisations, panel discussions, 
problem solving techniques, and exposure to good literature. The 
aim of SUMMER JOURNAL is to stimulate the viewer to discover 
his unique potentials. 

Television teacher Mattie Miller is a reading specialist who 
has taught reading and literature at various grade levels. She has 
worked for several summers at the Indiana University Reading 
Clinic. 

An attractive and interesting student resource booklet accom- 
panies the series. The booklet focuses on the young teenager as 
a unique person. It uses poetry, fiction and personal inventories 
to help the viewer discover himself as a person. It is, of course, 
closely keyed to the series itself. 

The first part of the booklet stresses building a good self- 
image and acquiring the ability to deal with positive and negative 
emotions. In the second part, the importance of developing vo- 
cabulary, comprehension, speed and study skills is emphasized. 
A third section deals with creative writing. The last area covered 
is social relationships, especially as they are related to making 
friends and getting along with one*s family. 

Some of the interesting topics and titles encountered In SUM- 
MER JOURNAL: Who Are You Anyway? . . . Astrology . . . What 
Was I Before Now and What Will I Be Next? . . . Fears ... Do 
You Sleep Aggressively or Passively? . . . Match Your Wits Against 
Achilles Brown, Private Eye . . . Haiku Haiku . . . What The World 
Needs Is Somebody to Listen ... What Music Are You Like? 
. . . How Do You Look To Your Family? 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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Produced by Evansville-Vanderburgh (Indiana) 
School Corporation at WNIN-TV in Evansville 



TIME FOR ENGLISH 

Two Levels-each, Thirty, 30-ininute lessons 
Adult 



The two levels of TIME FOR ENGLISH— Beginning and Inter- 
mediate — are designed to teach English as a second language 
... but assume that the student has some rough knowledge of 
English, if only that which would be absorbed from living for a 
few weeks or months in an English-speaking environment. 

In TIME FOR ENGLISH, the '^Direct Method" teaching ap- 
proach is used. Here the English words are associated directly 
with their meanings, rather than with a word of similar meaning 
in the student's native language. The student is not given the 
task of memorizing large blocks of unrelated grammatical terms 
before being allowed to create utterances; instead the grammatical 
relationships of the language are brought out through the manipu- 
lation of controlled but meaningful utterances in pattern drills. 

The student learns a controlled number of basic sentence 
patterns and is taught how to interchange various linguistic ele- 
ments of the same grammatical class and to alter the order of 
elements within the structural frame to achieve semantic varia- 
tions. 

Since the native language of the student is not used in this 
"Direct Method." students of all linguistic backgrounds can po- 
tentially benefit from material presented in TIME FOR ENGLISH; 
however, those whose languages are in the Indo-European family 
are more likely to delve the greatest benefit from short-term 
English instruction by this method. 

In both levels of TIME FOR ENGLISH, situations using dia- 
logues form the central core of instruction. Each lesson contains 
a controlled dialogue in which the basic grammatical and lexical 
information for that lesson is presented in a basic situation con- 
text — such as: meeting people, riding the bus. applying for a 
job. renting an apartment, buying groceries, using the telephone, 
seeking help from the police, going to the doctor. 

The information is then drilled out of the situational context 
in pattern practices, with accompanying charts, pictures and 
written symbols as reinforcements. Each lesson also contains 
pronunciation drills, in both levels of TIME FOR ENGLISH, major 
emphasis is placed on speaking rather than reading or writing 
English. 



Each lesson ends with the exercise for the day. The television 
teacher goes through the entire exercise and the student is 
urged to fill in the exercise book used with the series, along with 
the teacher. When the series are completed the student has the 
completed books as a study aid. 

The exercise books will then contain not only the correct 
answers for the various exercises but also a variety of study 
aids in the back of each book — conversion tables for weights 
and measures, a table converting centigrade to fahrenheit tem- 
peratures, a full set of paradigms for the verb ''to be" and the 
personal pronouns, pronunciation charts using the phonetic 
alphabet, and even the words to some American folk songs for 
purposes of cultural reinforcement. 

The intention of TIME FOR ENGLISH is not to make the 
viewing student proficient in a second language but rather to 
supply a source of additional controlled practice for the student 
who is already somewhat familiar with the English language, and 
to introduce the student with little or no knowledge of English to 
a sufficient number of grammatical patterns and vocabulary items 
to allow him or her to function at a minimal level of linguistic 
competency. 

The grammatical structures taught in the lessons of TIME 
FOR ENGLISH were carefully chosen to provide the new student 
with a sound foundation for further learninq and to supply a 
structural grid upon which he can place future accumulated 
language data from either formal classes or the daily social 
interaction that accompanies life in an English speaking com- 
munity. 

Pre-selected lessons from both levels of TIME FOR ENGLISH 
are available for no-cost. no*obligation previewing from Great 
Plains National on either color quadruplex video tape. 16mm 
black and white kinescope, or color U-Matio videocassettes. The 
previewing package also includes returnable copies of the 
exercise books for the series. 



Produced by WTOP-TV (Ist Level) and WRC-TV 
(2nd Level) in Washingtoni D.C. 



HEAT 



Ten. 22-minute lessons 
Secondary Level 



**. . . any course on ph/slcs In which theoretical considera- 
tions are not the paramount concern will primarily consist of 
experiments, and necessarily this television series Is based very 
substantially on demonstrations and experiments to establish 
clearly the Intended teaching points . . . 

So notes Professor P. C. Lewis of the Royal University of 
Malta» consultant for the HEAT series In his Introduction to the 
program guide accompanying the filmed (black and white) course. 

Professor Lewis continues: *\ . . a course of lessons on heat 
usually consists of descriptions of Isolated phenomena (specific 
heat, latent heat, conduction) all tenuously connected by the use 
of a Bunsen to provide *heat\ Thus It seemed essential to pro- 
duce a unifying concept in order to avoid the ten programs being 
made as disconnected entitles. 

"The unifying concept used is the kinetic theory of matter 
introduced from considerations of Brownlan movement which is 
shown ... In a rather striking demonstration. Thus 'heat' Is 
Immediately established as being energy and the fundamental 
nature of the gas thermometer becomes evident. 

''Although the kinetic theory viewpoint Is no\ labored In the 
seriesi the logical development of the course from this unifying 
basis Is evident: fundamental and then more fundamental ther- 
mometerSt expansion* the gas laws, specific heat. J, latent heat, 
heat transfer and vapor pressures— all being simple implications 
of a kinetic theory . . . 

The most challenging problem In producing HEAT was that 
of demonstrating the Brownlan movement to the viewing audience. 
The solution was In coupling a McArthur microscope directly lO 
the lens of the television camera. The resulting presentation of 
the Brownlan movement proved to be clear and convincing. 

The teaching scheme of the HEAT series consists of carefully 
planned and presented experiments, models, film, diagrams and» 
where appropriate, animated calculations. The programs of HEAT 
are versatile. Classroom teachers may wish to use them as intro- 
ductions to topics, following with any expansion or consolidation 
deemed necessary. In situations where shortage of teachers or 
laboratory facilities makes science teaching difficult, the pro- 
grams of HEAT can be used, In themselves, to provide solid 
fundamental teaching. 

Preparation, follow-up and class activities are Important. The 
excellent Program Guide accompanying the series offers sugges- 
tions In these areas. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Qreait Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Thttt progrtm* (on film) mty b« uttd ttlhtr by Itttvltton trtnt- 
mittlon . . . or tt tudlo*vltutl prttonltllont wllhin • cttttroem. 
Thf ptr progrtm purchtM tnd rtnltl fttt: 

PURCHASE (without ttltvttlon righit) $132.00 

RENTAL (ont'Wttk p«rtod, wtlhoul TV rIghIt) $ 18.00 

PItatt conltct Qrttt Ptttnt NtUontI for qiioltllont on l«ltvttton 

u»f of progrt ir4. 




OUTLINE OF COURSE (Itsson titlos o^d onnotoflons): 



1. HOT OR COLD?: estobllfhts tho notur«r of hoot through on oxoml- 
notlon of Brownion movtment. 

2. TEMPERATURE: shows how "tnergy l«v«t" or ttmpcroturo, con bo 
dttormlnod by meoiuring o function of tho kinetic onorgy of tho 
molocuks of o gos. 

3. THERMOMETERS: shows how other properties, less fundomental 
thon the prcisure of o gos, ore used to measure temperoture. 

4. EXPANSION: derives on expression for the coefficient of expansion 
by estobllihing the foctors on which exponslon of solids ond liquids 
depend. 

5. THE GAS LAWS: shows how the pressure, volume ond temperature 
of o fixed moss of gos are Interreloted and derives the Perfect Gas 
Law from observotlons of opproprlote demonstrations. 

6. THE CALORIE: estobllshes on understonding of the relotlonship 
between "quontlty o« viiergy" ond "temperature" and defines o 
unit of energy. 

7. JOULES AND CALOk:55: estobllshes a unified concept of energy 
by exploring the relotlonship between the joule ond the colorle. 

t. LATENT HEAT: demonstrates thot o charge of phase Is brought 

obout by the release or obso*ptlon of energy. 
9. HEAT TRANSFER: outlines the modes of heot transfer to enable 

the student to understand the factors governing losses of energy. 
10. VAPOR PRESSURE: explains the phenomeno of evoporotlon and 

vopor pressure from consider otions of kinetic theory. 
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Produced by the Centre for Educational Television Overseas In London, England 



OPTICS 

Ten, 22^'2-minute lessons 
Secondary Level 



Most teachers agree that most conventional demonstrations 
In optics are lacking in visual impact. This is due to difficulties 
in controlling light levels in the classroom and to the limitations 
of conventional laboratory apparatus. Thus, the reason for this 
series of films, produced In England. 

The first nine programs cover basic requirements in the study 
of light and the tenth is concerned with the wave theory of light. 
The aim of this last program is to offer evidence that the concept 
of light waves is a reasonable one. 

Although there are minor variations in the texts in use In 
different countries, there remains a core of material which Is 
common to all texts and it is upon this common core that the 
series is based. 

The traditional class work — Involving pins, needles and rulers 
—tends to leave the student with the feeling that the subject 
is a geometric abstraction having very lltMe connection with the 
behavior of light itself. It is with these factors in mind that the 
programs have been planned to present each teaching point 
with an effective practical demonstration which is subsequently 
reinforced by diagrams or film animation. 

Great emphasis has been laid on the visual presentation of 
the principles involved, thus establishing a firm basis on which 
the classroom teacher is free to expand and consolidate as he 
feels necessary. The series will provide sound fundamental teach* 
Ing which can be emphasized through follow*up and class activi- 
ties, suggestions for which are included In the Program Guide 
which accompanies the series. 

These films may be either leased or purchased (either singly 
or as a series) from Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no*cost. 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



OUTLINE OF COURSE (lesson titles and annotations): 

1. LIGHT AND SIGHT: shows wbol hopptns whtn wt 'W on ob|tct; tx* 
plolns the terms luminous ond non-luminous; prtttnts on ovtroll vttw 
of Iht gtnorol proportlts of light. 

2. LIGHT AND SHADOW: shows how shorp ond diffuit shodows ort 
formed ond their relevofice to the eclipse of the sun. 

3. REFLECTION: covert the lows of reflection ond the formotlon ond 
chorocterlstlcs of the vlHuot Imoge formed In a plone mirror. 

4. CURVED MIRRORS I: shows how light Is deflected from concove ond 
convex mirrors; demonitrotes how o reol Imoge Is formed In o concove 
mirror. 

5. CURVED MIRRORS II: continues the exomlnotlon of the chorocterlstlcs 
of the Images formed by both concove ond convex mirrors; shows the 
epplicotlon of o convex mirror In o reflecting telescope. • 

«. REFRACTION I: deols with the generol effects of refroctlon ot plone 

Interfoces; teaches the lows of refroctlon. 
7. REFRACTION II: continues the Investlgotlon of refroctlon beginning 

with the poth of roys of light through o prism, followed by tottfl 

Interne I reflection. 

t. LENSES I: comperes the virtuol Imoges formed by other convex ond 
concove lenses; shows their opposing properties In retotlon to poroltel 
Incident roys. 

9. LENSES 11: continues the study of the formotlon of Imoges both real 
ond virtuol; opplies their principles to o comero, discusses the octlon 
of the lens of the humon eye. 
10. LIGHT WAVES: offers some evidence thot light does travel In woves. 



(BO 




ThtM progrtmt (on film) mey ba uied either by lelevltlon Iran** 
mittlon . . . or eudlo-vUuel preMntetlont wlthlR a cltttroom. 
The per program purchase and rental feet: 

PURCHASE (without lalevltlon rIghU) S132.00 

RENTAL (ona-waak parlod, wllhoul TV rlghlt) I 16.00 

Plefse conltcl Qretl Plalna Ntlional lor quoUllona on lalavltlon 
Ufa of lha progrtmt. 



Produced by the Centre for Educational Television Overseas in London, England 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES-SERIES '70S 

(BO 



Seven, programs 
Secondary Level 




CONTEMPORARY ISSUES— SERIES 70S represents an excit- 
ing departure from the conventional uses of educational communi- 
cations in the classroom. Its intent Is to place new and useful 
instructional materials — on contemporary problems and American 
values — in the hands of the classroom teacher, with strong 
emphasis on the involvement of students and teachers in the 
design and creation of such materials. 

Each of the seven programs uses a different approach. The 
common thread running through all the episodes is the Involve- 
ment of students, teachers and schools for whom the experiences 
are intended. 

Of special note Is the fact that one of the CONTEMPORARY 
ISSUES — SERIES 70S programs garnered an "Emmy'* award for 
its writer and editor, Richard Even. Even is a staff filmmaker 
for the Northern Virginia Educational Television Association, pro- 
ducer of the programs, 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES— SERIES 70S Is a successful at- 
tempt to create programs that are not simple packages of Informa- 
tion or ideas neatly wrapped and tied ... but those kinds of exper- 
iences that would be complete only after students In the class- 
room had responded and added to them. Five of the films are 
produced In color (see summaries below): 




M31 3— CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED (color)— provldtt fht ftochor with 
current moterlol for txploring tht rtlotlonthlp bttwttn tht ptopit and thotr 
eltcttd reprcsentotlvet In o dtmocrotic society . . . Includes o discussion on 
the role off the citizen In Dolltlcol offfolrs. the rotlonole ffor lowering the 
voting oge and the effffectlvenets off moss demonstrations. (19 min.) 

M317— LOCK AND BOLT CLUB (color) — Is a satire to provide ifnoterlol 
for o discussion off the psychology off soclol groups, what motlvotes the 
forming off such groups ond whot lies behind the acceptance or re|ecHon off 
potentlol members. (19:30) 

M314— FIRST PERSON SINGULAR (block and white)— olds the viewer In 
occcpting loneliness os he occepts odutthood but ot the some time helps 
him to become owore off the loneliness In others, ond offffers ways off reaching 
out to them. (17:00) 

M315 — "GOT A MiNUTEr' (color)— shows tcen^ogers engoged In volun- 
teer activities which they perform on o continuing bosts ond emphoslzes the 
ovollobility of these volunteer jobs ffor those under 18 years off oge who 
oie seorching ffor "something to do." (17:00) 

M3;6— JUST FOR KICKS (block and white) — shows o dromotlzed vignette 
off vondoHsm (bosed on o reol situotlon), student reoctlons to the vondol 
ond his victim, ond discusses how vondollsm offffects student llffe. (1 1 :00) 

M31 2— BREATHE DEEP (color) — brings the problems off pollution down 
to ffomlly size by showing whot eoch person con do to stop contributing 
'*|unk*' to the environment. An interview with Senator Goylord Neison off 
Wisconsin hlghllghH the progrom. (18:00) 

M318—NON 'CONFORMITY IS (color)— is o student-pr educed ffilm on o 
typical teen>oge concern, non-conformlty. The non-<onfformist Is portrayed 
in both humorous ond serious sltuotlons. (17:00) 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope* or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a retjrnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




The programs (on film) of CONTEMPORARY ISSUES-- 
SERIES 70*S may be used both by television transmis- 
sion ... or as audlo*vlsual presentations within a 
classroom. They may either be purchased or rented 
as single programs or as an entire series. 

PURCHASE (without television rights)^ 

Entire set of seven programs $1,033 

Single color program 159 

Single black & white program 119 

RENTAL (without television rights)— 

Entire set of seven programs 105 

Single program (color or black & white) 15 



Please contact Great Plains National for quo- 
tations on TELEVISION USE of this material. 
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Produced by the Northern Virginia Educational Television Association in 

Annandale, Virginia 
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(UF-114) TV IN THE CLASSROOM 



CCD 



TWO 
UTILIZATION 
PRESENTATIONS 



This Introductory lesson for a classroom series Is directed 
prl.narlly to teachers to explain the unique function of Instruc- 
tional television. Mr. FIschbeck Illustrates, for example, how 
close-ups can enlarge Images so that all students can get a 
good view of experiments: how, with specialized equipment, cer- 
tain experiments can be used on television that could not be 
performed In the average classroom; how **supers" can clarify 
spelling of words and understanding of concepts: how the Inti- 
macy of television gives eye contact not possible In the tradi- 
tional classroom; how visuals can be used to advantage; and 
many other examples. 

The television teacher emphasizes the value of preparation 
for the telecast— preparation of the teacher through study based 
on the course teacher's guides, and preparation of the students 
In order that they will have proper orientation and vocabulary 
background to benefit from the television lesson— and of follow>up 
after the telecast to reinforce the concepts presented by the 
television teacher. He also stresses the "team** relationship 
between classroom teacher and studio teacher. 

This Is not the traditional lecture type of presentation. Mr. 
FIschbeck Introduces a generous amount of humor and satire 
Into his remarks which challenges the teacher to an Introspection 
of present teaching practices — whether with or without televi- 
sion— and brings to them a desire to utilize the newer media 
In a more effective manner. Although this program Is directly 
related to a general science series, the principles have equal 
applicability to other subject matter areas. 

This presentation Is available for either rental as a kinescope 
or on video tape ... or purchase as a kinescope. RENTAL — ^$5 
per kinescope lesson per Monday-Friday une (television rights 
NOT Included); on video tape, $55 on user's tape or $60 on 
Library tape (one telecast use-period Included). PURCHASE — 
$68.50 per kinescope print (for non-telecast use). Running time: 
28 minutes. 

(Produced by KNME-TV, Albuquerque, N.M.) 



(UF-115) THE STUDIO TEACHER 

This two-part lesson explains In simple, non-technical lan- 
guage the equipment and operations that are employed in the 
production of an instrjctional television lesson. The host, Mr. 
Hazen Schumacher, associate director of TV at the University 
of Michigan, describes the functions of such Items as mlcro- 
phon6s, lights, cameras; describes the duties of various studio 
personnel, and explains some successful techniques for the use 
of various visual aids that are available to the studio teacher. 
Teaching techniques employing the chalkboard and Its varia- 
tions, pictures and slides, motion picture film, models, "real 
things", and various graphics are described and illustrated. 

The program has strong application In the training of new 
"on camera" teachers or of Informing classroom teachers of the 
preparation and processes necessary to produce a televised 
lesson. This program could also be used to help orient groups 
that are preparing a new series, or to help the general public 
understand operations In televised teaching. In fact, the program 
may be used In any situation where you desire to give a quick 
background of the activities Involved prior to and during a tele- 
vised lesson. 

This presentation Is available for either rental ($5 for Monday- 
Friday use) or purchase ($68.50 per print) on kinescope ONLY. 
In both cases, unlimited telecast rights ARE INCLUDED In the 
noted costs. Running time: 47 minutes. 

(Produced under the sponsorship of the Ford Foundation) 




HAZEN SCHUMACHER 
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TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 

Color-Sound 16mm Film (24 minutes) 
In-Service 



Realistic questions and practical answers about the use of 
television ia the classroom abound In TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
FOR TEACHERS (UF 116). an in-service, utilization film presenta- 
tion available for purchase or lease from Great Plains National. 

What happens when a teacher suddenly finds himself with 
a television set in his classroom and is faced with the problems 
of scehduling. review of programs, ordering materials and work- 
ing the televised lessons into his daily lesson plans? 

This film explores such a situation through the eyes and mind 
of Teacher Sam who. in a thoroughly open-minded manner, sets 
himself to the task of educating himself In the opportunities and 
pitfalls of classroom television utilization 

While most of the filming was accomplished in the San Diego 
area, local references are minimal. The questions asked and 
answers suggested by the film reflect the wide experience gained 
by the Authority sSaff in working both with the San Diego project 
and with Instructional television projects In other parts of the 
United States. 

The central character of the presentation— Teacher Sam- 
Is portrayed by Sam Snyder, curriculum coordinator for the San 
Diego Area ITV Authority and a former classroom teacher. Thus. 
Mr. Snyder renders the role in a most believable manner. The 
viewing teacher will have no problem identifying with Teacher 
Sam and the situations depicted. 

TELEVISION TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS recognizes diffi- 
culties associated with the introduction of instructior?al television 
into classrooms and attempts to provide some practical answers 
thai might be Implemented In any classroom anywhere In the 
country. And . . . although the presentation Is highly Informative, 
It is not pedantic In Its manner. The approach is light and enter- 
talning. 

TELEVISION TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS will undoubtedly 
have a broad yet special appeal to many educational groups- 
administrators, principals, old and new teachers, professors of 
education — and could even be effectively used to show lay 
people some of the problems encountered by teachers as they 
encounter the use of television in their classrooms. 



FOR TEACHERS 
(UF-116) 




TEACHER SAM... central figure in TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
Mill is porira>iHl by SAM SNVDEK, curricuhiiii tuotctiiiaiur for the 
San Uic(;o Art'a Iiisiruciiuiial Tilcnisiuii Authority. 




HURRY! HURRY!-In an amusing sequence from TELEVtSION 
TECHNIQUES, a school custodian is shown scurrying during a 
television set utilization **crisis." 



—ALSO AVAILABLE WITH SPANISH-LANGUAGE SOUND TRACK— 



Film sale price of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS (UF 116) Is $148.50. This price Indudos 
reel, can and case ... and television rights for the film's presentation. Rental fee for a seven-consecutlva- 
day period. Including television rights, Is $30. The film may also be leased for non*televlsed preview or 
Inspection purposes (for a Monday-Friday use period) for $15. This $15 fee Is applicable to the purehasa 
price If the film Is ordered within 90 days of the rental period. Please contact Great Plains National for 
pricing Information on the Spanish-language version of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES. 



Produced by the San Diego (Calif.) Area Instructional Television Authority 
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GET THE PICTURE (UF-132) 

Color/Sound 16mm Film (12 minutes) 
ln*Servi(e 



The full impact of any television program cannot 
be realized if the classroom television receiver is not 
properly tuned. The total effort o! a highly skilled, 
professional communications team is /ost if t/ie re- 
ceiver cannot adequately ir\terpret the effect of this 
effort. 

From this simple premise and with survey reports In hand 
which Indicated the classroom teachers' need (or advice and 
Instruction In the proper adjustment ol the classroom television 
receiver, Nebraska's Project ASERT produced GET THE PICTURE. 
The lilm deals succinctly but thoroughly with the many problems 
that can arise In this linal link of the televised Instruction chain. 

The on-camera commentator Is June Dllworth, director of 
school broadcasting for KCTS-TV at the University of Washington 
In Seattle. Miss Dllworth has long been prominent In national 
Instructional television circles. She Is a former vice president of 
the Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 



Television receiver problems demonstrated 
ottered In GET THE PICTURE Include: 



and solutions 



Too much or too little contrast ... too much or too little 
brightness . . . lack ot horizontal hold adjustment . . . lack of 
vertical hold adjustment . . . antenna or set placement problems 
(ghosts, snow. Interference, excessive signal, co-channel Inter- 
ference) . . . and poor adjustment of fine tuning. 

Project ASERT also developed a four-page Illustrated manual 
entitled. "Adjusting a Television Receiver/' which may be used 
In conjunction with GET THE PICTURE. A copy of the manual 
accompanies the film. The publication has already received wide 
national attention. To date, more than 40.000 copies have been 
distributed In the United States and Canada. Contact Great Plains 
NaMonal for Information on obtaining additional copies of this 
manual. 




JUNE 
DILWORTH 



Film purchase price of GET THE PICTURE is $72.50. This price 
includes television rights. A copy of the film moy olso be rented 
for 0 Mondoy*Fridoy use period for $15. The preview rentol pric::; 
of $15 does NOT Include television rights ... but the omount 
moy be applied to purchose of the film if some is ordered within 
90 doys from the rental period. 



Produced by Project ASERT, Lincoln, Nebraska, pursuant to a Grant 
from the United States Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
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TEACHER TELE TIPS 

Color 16mm Film (20 minutes) 
In-Service 




TTT*s on-screen host is CUTI (see 
below), an engaging and informative 
puppet symbolizing the reason for the 
film — Classroom Utilization of Tele- 
vised Instruction. 



Children in school today are constantly exposed to a variety 
of media. They are as much at home with films and tape re- 
corders as they are with textbooks and blackboards. Television 
can become a part of this educational science if the teacher in 
the classroom is willing and has the skills to Integrate television 
viewing Into her currlculur.). 

This is what TEACHER TELE VPS fs all about— giving the 
classroom teacher the skill to use television to take hor students 
beyond the four walls of the school room. Television Is not a 
substitute for the classroom teacher but rather a resource to be 
used to fit the particular needs of a particular situation. 
The basic Information presented In TEACHER TELE TIPS: 
—The proper physical arrangements of the room to maximize 

viewing for each student; 
—How to choose from the vast amount of materials available, 
the series that will be the most beneficial to each class: 
and 

—How to fully utilize the telecourse after It has been selected. 
The potential of classroom television has barely been tapped. 
Students are using remote access sys'^ms which allow them to 
view specific Information for Instruction or review selected in- 
formation from central computer banks. Television via satellite 
could give students all over the world access to quality produc- 
tions from any country. 

TEACHER TELE TIPS notes that television Is a valuable 
teaching assistant through which teachers can open their class- 
room to the world and at the same time give every student a 
front row seat ... but that the real secret of success Is the 
classroom teacher and the use she makes of the material av Jl- 
able. 




An all-inclusive fold-out manual re- 
iterating points made in TTT is avail- 
able for use by those using this film. 



FILM PRiCiNQ SCHEDULE 

PURCHASE (wllhoul Ultvltion rlghl*) $iao 

RENTAL (ont*wMk ptriod, without TV righl*) $ |8 

Conltcl QrttI PItInt Nulionti for quoUllono on lolovlolon uto of 
Iho progrtm 

^'■^JS^*?*®^^* ^t*'* P«»l«winfl prMlt«M for UiU 

Mm; howovtr. Iho ronloi foo e«n f oppiltd Id purchtM of lh« 
mm If oceompllthod wlihin so doyo from rtnloi dolt. 
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Produced by Chicago Area School Television (CAST) 
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TELEVISION IN YOUR CLASSROOM (SFS-1) 



*V Color-Sound Film Strip (12 minutes) 
In-Service 



The teacher and his classroom television set can be a win- 
ning team — but such a successful combination of man and 
machine Is not necessarily an easy one to achieve. 

Utilization of television In the classroom requires the under- 
standing of several basic elements unique to the medium. The 
film strip described on this page clarifies the concept of televi- 
sion as a teaching device which requires the cooperative effort 
of all Involved In Instructional television presentations— those 
concerned with the actual production of the telelessons, curricu- 
lum planners, administrators and the classroom teacher. 

Though light and fundamental In its approach, "Television 
In Your Classroom** solidly brings home all points presented by 
graphically emphasizing five basic elements of effective Instruc- 
tional television utilization: 

— Th9 unique importance of study guides 

— The proper adjustment and pfacement of the ciassroom 

television set 
— The role of positive teacher attitude 
— The significance of effective lolfow'up activities 
— The distinct usefulness of evaluation and feed-back by the 

classroom teacher 

This color film strip is accompanied by a twelve-minute audio 
narration tape (recorded at 3% inches per second). Photos on 
Ihls page are representations of the 44 color frames comprising 
the strip. All material contained In the presentation has been 
cleared for television use. 

Purchase price of this utilization package (flltn strip and 
audio tape) is $15. in order to make this extremely useful item 
available at a minimum sale price, Great Plains Library CAN- 
NOT provide the set on either a preview or rental basis— SALES 
ONLY. 



(Library of Cottgress Catalofi 
Card So, Ft A 68-4170) 




/ 
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Produced by the ILU^HEE Group of the Puget Sound 
Instructional Television Association in Washington State 
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ART IN TEACHING 

Fifteen. 30-ininute lessons ^f^\ 
In-Service \lP 

Although this telecourse deals fundamentally with teacher 
education in the eiemenlary art field, its "reason for being'* lies 
on a much broader plain. Its ultimate purpose: to foster realiza- 
tion In the teacher that concepts developed in a good art pro- 
gram are extremely beneficial In other learning experiences of 
the elementary child. 

As a result of the course, the teacher should be able to help 
children develop: a keener awareness of their environment . . . 
a finer sense of discrimination through iheir judgmenl o1 an and 
choice of materials ... and greater self-confidence through 
acceptance of their own art expression. 

ART iN TEACHING should also give the teacher insight into 
helping the children: develop their own ideas to the best of their 
ability . . . find a constructive outlet for their thoughts and feel- 
ings . . . and strengthen concepts by visual reiteration. 

This In-service course Is built on two basic elements which 
are vital to art education: the creative art experience, which em- 
braces all activities of the teacher while she is visually expressing 
Ideas or feelings ... and art expression, the end result of the 
teacher's creative art experience— the finished painting, for 
example. 

The telecourse shows classroom teachers actively engaged In 
conducting art experiences. Samples of children's art work are 
also shown to help the teacher better understand what art means 
to children and how Important it can be for the children who 
create it. ART IN TEACHING shows how a teacher can work 
with a great variety of simple art materials ... and shows the 
teacher actually working with these materials. 

A viewer's guide accompanying the course notes that the 
cNef reason for concentrating on the "art experience" is the 
benefit to be derived by EVERY SINGLE child from such an 
experience. The viewer's guide. In addition to a complete out- 
line of every lesson, contains extensive bibliographies and a page 
of "recipes" for various ail-fashioning materials (plaster of Paris, 
cornstarch clay, sawdust pulp, etc.). 

The teacher must develop her own self-confidence in working 
with various art materials. She must know about the different ways 
of motivation and be prepared to take advantage of unplanned 
motivation possibilities. She must realize the importance of pro- 
viding adequate time for the children to work and have a genuine 
appreciation for the personal value of art experiences for every 
child. These ideas are fully developed in ART IN TEACHING, and 
consequently make the course extremely valuable not only from 
the standpoint of dissemination of subject matter content ... but 
In the actual shaping of good teaching attitudes. 

In summary form. ART IN TEACHING explains the role of the 
classroom teacher In: planning the art program, motivating the 
pupil, sustaining an interest In art. leading group activities, 
evaluating pupils' work, displaying art work ... and In working 
with the art media of painting, drawing, modeling, paper con- 
struction, papier mache, puppets, printlnfl, weavery and stitchery. 

This series, prepared through the cooperation of both regional 
and state art advisory committees in New England, was used as 
c^^^ regional workshops In New Hampshire during the 
1966-67 school year. Classes (two hDurs In length) followed the 
television lessons in 12 regional centers throughout the state. 
The workshop classes were designed to supplement and develop 
concepts presented during the telelessons. 

The series, carried as a University of New Hampshiee exten- 
sion course, carried three hours of credit applicable to certlfica- 
«on requirements of thu New Hampshire State Department of 
Education. The viewer's guide accompanyino the course contains 
a detailed list of art materials suggested for workshop situations 
Involving 30 to 35 participants. 



I 



TV TEACHER: Mrs. Betty Hack 



The telecourse Is available for lease only on videotape from 
the Great Plains Library. The lesson summaries: 

DRAWING— -introductt th« strltt by exploring trends in art educotlon 
. . . tnceurogcs •xptrimtntotion In Itii trodltlonol drawing mottriaU 
ond In th« eombinotion of mtdiumt. 

PAINTING— hfflps ttochors bccomo fomlllor with mafcrloU through 
pointing exparlancts . . . ihows how chlldron'i growth is avidoncod in 
thtir pointings.' 

MOTIVATION— omphosixts tht imperffonco off motivotion . . . strttsts 
•AV"'****'*^ ♦Itxibllity In plonning ond Inltioting motivotion. 
i>APiR AND PAPER CONSTRUCTION— «nceurog«s tho us« off popor 
In both two. ond thrtt-dimtnsionol construction . . . fomiliarixts tooch* 
trs with tho vorious tools ustd in popor construction. 
PAPIER MACHE — providts txptrltnco in monpuloting popior mocho into 
thrtt-dimonsionol forms that ort pormontnt and light weight . . . dis* 
cuiiei woys of organixirg tht clossroom ffor popior mocho work. 
ROLE OF THE TEACHER— oncouragos tcochors to utilixo thoir offfftctlvo 
tooching tochniquos from othor subjoct oroos in tho ort oxporionco . . . 
discusiti tho noturt and Importonct off guidonco. 

PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY— omphoslxos thot puppotry con bo usod 
ot any ogo Itvol if modiffitd to moot tht nttds of tho situotion . . . 
discuiits vorious typts of puppots ond thdr construction. 
EVALUATION — ttrtssts tht Importonct off tvoluotion . . . dlscussos 
vorious opproaehts to ovoluotion. 

PRINTiNG-^trossos dtsign quolity such as color^ spoco^ light ond 
• ' • vorious printing ttchniquos ond moterioN. 

WEAVING— oneourogts txptrimcntotlon in wtoving^ stichory^ oppliquo 
ond hooking . . . dtvtlops on opprtdotlon off the eroftamonship of 
post culturos. 

GROUP PROJECTS — discussts vorious epproochts in orgonizing group 
" * • children con dovolop rtspoct ffor tht 

obiiitits of others and itorn to short exptritncts^ motorlols and tools. 
MODELING AND SCULPTURING-nltvflopi on oworonoss of tht pottn- 
tlol and limitotions off various modtiing mottriols . . . rtlotts dttign 
titmtnts such as volumt^ moss^ form« ttxturt and balonco to modtiing 
and sculpturing. 

ART APPRECIAriON— d{stur.^ts moro opportunltlts which might stlmu- 
lott or dovolop o grtottr oppitciotion off ort in tht children. 
ART FROM THE SCRAP BOX— htlps ttachers to develop resourctffuU 
ntis and IngenwitiT in ffinding ond combining materials which wtrt 
originally mode ot used ffor a purpost other than art. 
DISPLAY— emphosixts that disploy of ort work is o port of tht total 
program • . . summorlxts briefly tht prtvious lessons in the courst. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

IS. 



Pre-seiected lessons from this series are available for no*cost. 
no-cbllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. I6mm kinescope, or U-Matlc videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Produced by the University of New Hampshire at WENH-TV 
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JOHN PESCOSOLIDO 



A CHILD READS 

Fifteen, 30*minute lessons 
In-Service 

This series in teacher education Is designed to help class- 
room teachers understand the reading and learning process so 
that they might become more effective teachers of reading. 

The course focuses its aitention on the needs of the indi- 
vidual child and emphasizes the central point that techniques In 
reading Instruction are a means to an end, not an end In them- 
selves. It attempts to familiarize the teacher with a wide variety 
of currently available Instructional methods and to demonstrate 
their use In typical classroom situations. 

This Is done (1) to help the teacher see the necessity for 
Individualizing her instruction and (2) to provide her with a variety 
of methods from which she can select those best suited to the 
needs of her students. 

The television teacher for A CHILD READS Is Dr. John R. 
Pescosolido. He Is a native of Providence* Rhode Island, and a 
graduate of the Central Connecticut State College* New Britain, 
Connecticut, where he now serves as professor of education and 
director of the Reading-Language Arts Center. He received his 
master of arts degree and doctor of philosophy degree from the 
University of Connecticut. 

Dr. Pescosolido has been a consultant to the New England 
Education Assessment Project In Reading, and an adviser on 
reading to the educational technology Industry. He Is author of 
the book, Reading: Approaches and Ritual and has also written 
a series of textbooks on spelling. In addition* he Is co-author of 
a set of teacher manuals, designed to accompany a nationally- 
distributed series of literature texts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no*obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

LESSON OUTLINES: Titles and Annotations 

1. THE NATURE OF READING: prMcnft on Invettlgotion of the nofure of 
the reodlng process ond Its ploce In the communteotive cycle. 

2. FACTORS THAT AFFECT READING: centers obout the stoges of reodlng 
development (reodlness, Inltlol reading, ropid progress, use of reodlng 
ond reinforcement) os described by Dr. Wllllom S. Groy. 

3. PROBLEMS THAT INHIBIT OR DELAY LEARNING: focuses on three sets 
of foctqrs— culturol, Instructlonol ond neurologlcol— which moy Inhibit 
or deloy success In leornlng to reod. 

4. CLASSROOM DIAGNOSIS: recoils the rocommendotlon of Dr. Ruth Strong 
thot diagnosis become on Intrinsic port of teocMng. 

5. INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS: presents o cooperotlve opprooch to diognosis 
ond remedlotlon os one of the most effective plons to osslst children 
who experience follure In reodlng. 

6. CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION: ptoces some orgonlxotlonol potterns In 
historlcol perspective ond some contemporory potterns ore explored. 

7. INDIVIDUALIZED READING: explores ond explolns one teacher's op. 
prooch to this multlfoceted pottern of orgonlxotlon. 

8. READING READINESS: discusses the vorlous foctors thot Influence o 
child's reodlness. 

9. DIRECTED READING LESSON: discusses three of the four molor ports 
of directed reodlng lesson^he Introduction, the reading of a story 
ond skills development. 

10. EXTENDING THE BASIC PROGRAM: discusses the finol aspect of a 
directed reading lesson~-*extended octlvltles. 

11. PHONICS AND AUGMENTED ALPHABETS: focuses on three specific 
phonic opprooch es— a nolytlcol^roduoL Intensive, ond augmented olpho* 
bets designed to facilitate the mostery of sound-symbol relationships. 

12. LINGUISTICS: %^ocuses on the linguistic opprooch to tho teaching of 
reading ond some of the many linguistically oriented materials ovolh 
able todoy. 

13. TECHNOLOGY AND READING INSTRUCTION: focuses on o number of 
Innovotlons In methods ond moterloU for clossroom use. 

14. THE STUDY SKILLS: examines four oreos In the study skills phase of 
Instructlon^ocotlng Information, orgonlxing doto> under stonding and 
evoluoting, ond retention of pertinent moterloL 

15. CHILDREN'S LITERATURE: discusses children's Mteroture and Its place 
In the totol curriculum. 



Produced by the University of New Hampshire at WENH-TV 
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DENTAL HEALTH 

Four, 15*ininute lessons 
In-Service or General Elementary 




This series is designed to provide the necessary scientific 
dental information upon which to base a more effective and 
expanded teaching program of dental health. It is especially rec< 
ommended for teacher viewing but may also be of benefit to 
elementary level viewers. 

Program summaries for DENTAL HEALTH: 

1. K/0, YOU'VE GOT A DIRTY MOUTH — This Introductory 
progKinr^ives the viewer general information about dental disease 
— the bacteria that cause trouble and the various forms of 
disease: decay, periodontal disease, etc. A **'Dental Alphabet" is 
illustrated and explained and statistics on the prevalence of 
dental problems in the United States are considered. Also intro- 
duced are the questions of diet and dental hygiene. Host for the 
program is television, screen and stage personality Keith Andes. 

2. KEEP IT CLEAN — The importance of Keeping your teeth 
clean — the reasons why you should . . . what happens when 
you don't ... the best ways in which you can. These are the 
concerns of this program along with a study of dental plaque and 
its cause and prevention. Also considered are: brushing tech* 
nlques, how to judge your toothbrush, and the ^'environment" of 
your mouth. Comic Marty Allen of TV, movie and recording 
fame is the guest host. 

3. SALLY HAD A SWEET TOOTH, NOW ITS GONE — Diet 
and how what you eat affects the health of your teeth is the prime 
subject matter of this program. Nutrition is considered but the 
emphasis Is on direct problems resulting from bad food choices 
or from being a nervous nlbbler who eats often and brushes 
seldom. Fermentable carbohydrates — sugars and starches that 
bacteria turn into acid in our mouths — are studied. Also pre- 
sented is a brief history of the many changes that have occured 
in available foodstuffs in the last 100 years. Detergent foods, 
impacting foods and health foods are also studied. Program host 
is singer-comedian Steve Rossi. 

4. THE WINNING TEAM — The team formed by the coopera- 
tive patient and his dentist Is the winning one. A history of den- 
tistry Is followed by a survey of modern dental equipment — 
what the equipment is for and how it works. Also considered are 
major dental problems that require the attention of an orthodon- 
tist — problems such as malocclusions. ETV personality Carl 
VVilliams is the program host. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruptex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable cop^.^. of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Produced by KLRN-TV and the San Antonio 
(Texas) District Dental Society 
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DEVICES IN THEIR HANDS 
MATH IN THEIR MINDS 

Five. 30*minute programs 
In-Service 



This mathematics in-service series Is designed to help im- 
plement the use of multisensory aids in the teaching of mathe- 
matics in elementary and junior high schools. 

DEVICES IN THEIR HANDS/MATH IN THEIR MINDS utilizes 
materials of a research project developed by the mathematics 
department of Delta State College in Cleveland, Missii^sippi. 

Dr. Daisy Howell and Dr. Wilson Davis of Delta State served 
as consultants for the series and Dr. Howell is the on-camera 
teacher. The programs were produced with teacher and children 
demonstrating activities in a stylized classroom setting. 

Prototypes of the manipulative mathematics teaching aids 
used in the series were constructed by Dr. Davis. These aids in* 
elude a set of ceramic tiles, an unassembled geogoardt a set of 
fraction bars, and three spinners. These materials may be obtained 
through school supply houses or can bed developed locally. 

A study manual which accompaniris DEVICES IN THEIR 
HANDS/MATH IN THEIR MINDS lists behavioral objectives and 
activities to develop those objectives. 

A pre-selected lesson from DEVICES IN THEIR HANDS/ 
MATH IN THEIR MINDS is available for no-cost, no-obllgation 
previewing from Great Plains National on either color quadruplex 
video tape, 16mm black and white Idnescope, or color U-Matic 
videocassette. The previewing pacl(age also includes a returnable 
copy of the study manual. 



Uiton •ummarlii for DEVICES IN THEIR HANDS/MATH IN THEIR MINOS: 

1. TILES TEACH MATHEMATICS ^ This Inlroduelory prooram Is doslgnsd to 
prosoni a brial ravlsw of lha basic eoneapis ol sals. Thasa eoncapis srs rs- 
vlawad.lhrough lha usa of eonerala objaels. 

^ 2. STRETCH A RUBBER BAND AND LEARN GEOMETRY — This Issson Is 
daslgnad lo Inlroduea lha sludani lo toma of lha malrle and non*malrle propsr^ 
lias of gaomslry Ihrough Ihs usa of lha gaoboard. soma of ihs eoncapis Inlro- 
duead Ineluda: Una sagnMnIs, Irlanglas, quadrllalarals, psrallal Una sagmanla, 
and parpsndleular Una ssgmanls. Araas of gaonMlrle flguras ara diseusssd. 
Pic's Thaoram Is a noval approach lo Ihls araa for Ihs mora malurs child. 

3. FUN WITH THE MINI-COMPUTER — Tha acllvlly damonslralad provldas 
a now and ralrashing way lo add and sublrsci and forcss lha sitidsnl to 
undarsland avary slap Ihsl musi ba lakan In lha procass. Qlvsn a Mlnl-Com- 
pular, a shidani will raprasani ona, Iwo and thraa dlgll numbars. Wllh ths aid 
ol lha Mlnl'Computar, Ihs sludani will add snd sublraet Iwo and Ihraa dlgll 
numbart. 

4. SLIDING IN FRACTIONS ^ This psrtlculsr acllvlty Is daslgnsd lo sId 
ttludanlj who ara having soma difficulty in adding and .sublrscllng fractional 
numbars and In findinq aqulvalani fracllons. 

. .I* ^^.^i ^ ^"^'*5:^^ ^^^^ PROBABILITY — This sctlvlly damonslrsiss 
lo lha sludani a ralallvaly naw but Important topic of alsmsnlsry malhamallcs 
— probability. Through gama-lypa scllvlllas, concspis auch aa ratio snd lha 
moaning ol fractional numbars sra prasanlad. Probability is always axurssaad 
ss s fraction balwsan 0 and 1. 
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Produced by Mississippi Authority for Educational 
Television in Jackson 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE KINDERGARTEN 



Sixteen^ 30*niinute lessons 
In-Service 



The alms of the PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN series number four: 

—to acquaint teachers of five-year-old Kindergarten children 
with the content of various teaching programs (how they are 
selected and designed for teaching); 

—to extend understanding of current theories about learning 
and of how such theories are related to the selection of programs 
In kindergarten; 

—to further understanding of the role of parents In the school 
program; and 

—to evaluate the effectiveness of television In the education 
of kindergarten teachers. 

During each of the lessons of the PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN series, a teacher and an aide are 
shown at work with children In some segment of a dally teaching 
program. The youngsters are shown at work In many different 
activities. The viewers are asked to analyze these activities in 
terms of what children are being taught, how they are learning, 
and what the roles of the teacher and the aide are. 

The producers of PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN have designated three ways In which the viewer can 
achieve the aims of this series: 

—extensive guided reading In professional books and pe- 
riodicals; 

—analyses of fifteen of the sixteen lessons (the first lesson 
Is introductory In nature) In which all parts of a dally kindergarten 
program are depicted; and 

— evaluation of effectiveness of the program, to be made 
through pre-test, post-test, and analyses of the lessons — accom- 
plished by the viewers. 

As a measure of the effectiveness of PROGRAM DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE KINDERGARTEN, Viewing students will be given 
a test before the series begins and a second one at the comple- 
tion of the course. The first test will attempt to evaluate the 
viewer's knowledge about the kindergarten program before par- 
ticipating In the work cf the series; the second test will measure 
gains. 

These two tests, combined with the fifteen analyses of the 
lessons, will comprise the materials through which evaluation will 
be made of each student-viewer's work. 

Pre-selected lessons from PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN are available for no-cost, no-obllgatlon preview- 
ing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video tape, 
16mm film or U-Matic videocassette. The previewing package 
also includes returnable samples of auxiliary materials (tests, 
an^^lysls guides) for the series. 




Letton llllat for PROQRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE KINDERGARTEN: 

1. SPYINQ OUT THE COURSE 

2. THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

3. A FIRST DAY IN KINDERGARTEN 

4. SELF-CHOSEN ACTIVITIES I 

5. SOCIAL STUDIES -SCIENCE I 

6. MATHEMATICS IN THE KINDERGARTEN I 

7. ART: A WAY OF LEARNING 

8. IMPLICATIONS FOR LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT (ditcuttlon of 
talected telocatit) 

9. OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 

10. MUSIC IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

11. SOCIAL OTUDIES- SCIENCE II 

12. LITERATURE IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

13. SOCIAL STUDIES* SCIENCE III 

14. MATHEMATICS IN THE KINDERGARTEN M 

15. SELF-CHOSEN ACTIVITIES || 

16. IMPLICATIONS FOR PUNNING A TOTAL KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
(ditcuttlon of Mieclad lolocatit) 



Produced by UniversP.y of Texas at KLRN**TV 
in Austin 



DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 




Twelve, 30-niinute programs 



In-Service 




1. THE NICCSSITY OP INFLUENCE-*Dr. Drtlkurt rtvltwt tht Irtnd In 
•ducotton from iht ttrkl Itochtr-ttudtnt rcletlenthlpt off pre-World 
Wor II to lh« mert ptrmlttlvt oHItudc In tht cloureem todoy. Hi 
tquettt tht prttent uphtovel tituotlen In tht tchoeh to tht prebltmt 
off civil rights. Ht ttrttttt tht workoblllty off Infflutnct rothtr thon pun- 
ithmtnt to dtvtlop ottltudt chongtt In tht ttudtnt. 

2. RICOGNIZING MISBIHAVIOR GOALS— By onolyting tht mltbthavlor off 
chlldrtn. Dr. Drtlkurs offfftrs on undtrttondlng off tht motlvotlon off tht 
Indlvlduol child. By knowing whot o child It trying to ochltvt by hit 
action, o ttochtr or portnt It bttttr obit to rtdlrtct thit octlon. Dr. 
Drtlkurt dltcutttt ffour mitbthovlor soolt! dttirt ffor otttntlon; powtr; 
revtngt; ond dttirt to bt Itfft olont. 

3. POSITIVI VmSUS NIGATIVI ACTION— In ordtr to tokt potltlvt tttps 
toword htlping o child, tht odult mutt rtmovt hknttlff ffrom tht chlld't 
provocotiont. Dr. Drtlkurt dltcutttt thIt botic prtmitt In dtoling with 
tht ffour mitbthovlor goolt off chlldrtn. Mtmbtrt off tht clott prtttnt 
txompitt off mitbthovlor with o dtMrlptlon off thtir rttponttt. 

4. THI ISSINCI OF INCOURAGIMENT— Encourogtmtnt to tht kty word 
In dtoling with chlldrtn. In gtntrol, tht procttt off tncourogtmtnt 
Implitt tht oblllty to build on ttrtngth ond to Ignort ond to minlmlto 
wtoknttstt. Dr. Drtlkurs ond hU ttudtntt txplort vorlout klndt off 
tncourogtmtnt ond "non-tncourogtmtnt". 

5. DEMOCRACY AND ANARCHY— Dr. Drtlkurs diMUtttt group dynomlct. 
Ht ttrttttt tht ntctttlty off crtoting o gretup otmotphtrt In which oil 
ttudtntt btcomt willing to Itorn. 

6. THE COLUSION COURSE OP EDUCATION— Mott tducotors ort III- 
prtportd to tolvt thtIr probltmt In tchool. It to difffflcult to tttobltoh 
tht mton bttwttn onorchy ond outocrocy. Dr. Drtlkurs dltcutttt tht 
oblllty to tttobltoh dtmocrocy In tht clottroom, 

7. THE MOTIVATION TO LEARN— A group off youngtttrs tolks with Dr. 
Drtlkurt. Tht purpott off tho Ittton to to ffind out whot thty think 
ond, ttcondly, to dtmonttrott how to to Ik to thtm. 

t. THE STORY OF DANNY— During thIt Ittton, Dr. Drtlkurt dtmonttrotos 
o mtthod off onolyting o writttn rtport off o chlld't bthovlor. Aditr uttd 
thto mtthod to troln ptopit In Incrtotino thtIr ttntlHvlty ond dlognotNc 
oblllty. 

9. KEY TO UNDERSTANDING— Dr. Drtlkurs dltcutttt tht ability off o 
ttochtr or portnt to txtrt Infflutnct on o child by utillting tht prln- 
clpltt off logtool conttqutnctt. 

10. CASE ANALYZATION— Mott ttochtrs tttk on ontwtr to thtIr probltm 
btffort thty undtrttond Its noturt. By fflrst onolyting tht bthovlor 
off tht child. Dr. Drtlkurt dtmonttrottt how to ochltvt modlfflcotlon 
off motlvotlon. Mtrtly chonsln« bthovlor to not tuffffteltnt; tht ttochtr 
hot to undtrstond ond chongt tht conctpt ond gooto off tht child 
which ltd to tht bthovlor. 

11. THE HANDICAPPED— Thto Utton dtoto with tht culturolly ond phytl- 
colly hondtoopptd child. Thrtt ttudtntt prtttnt thtIr txptrltnctt ond 
tht probltmt which thty hod tncounttrtd. 

12. CLARIFICATION AND EVALUATION— Thto to o tummory off tht prt- 
viout ItttoAt. Dr. Drtlkurs clorlffitt tptclffic points ond gives on oppor- 
tunity ffor ditogrttmtnt ffrom tht ttltvtolon clott. 



This fascinating series centers about the forcefui style and 
thoughtfui ideas of a highiy-sKiiled teacher— Dr. Rudoif Dreikurs. 
emeritus professor of psychiatry at the Chicago Medical School. 

The programs of DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
were videotaped in a classroom setting at the University of Ver- 
mont during the summer of 1969. Led by Dr. Dreikurs. the on- 
camera class members are drawn — through a series of incisive 
discussions and revealing demonstrations — to an understanding of 
student motivation in the classroom. 

Dr. Dreikurs. one of the original associates of Alfred Adier. 
has probably done more than anyone else to keep alive — ^to teach, 
demonstrate, propagate and develop further— the specific Adierian 
technique of counseling and psychotherapy; that is. the counsel- 
ing of one person, or even an entire famiiy, before an audience 
of professional or otherwise interested listeners. 

DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR, designed for teach- 
ers, principals and counselors, examines the principles of bring- 
ing about change in student behavior through encouragement, 
application of logical consequences, group discussion and use 
of group dynamics principles. 

Among the problems examined during the series: learning 
and behavior, the slow learner, the underachiever. the acting-out 
and the passive resistant pupil, and the exceptional and the 
handicapped child. 

A booklet of program summaries, authored by Dr. Dreikurs. 
accompanies the DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR series. 
A few quotes from the booklet: 

"Children express their sense of equality through their unwil- 
lingness to submit to the demands of adults, of teachers and 
parents. Their situation is similar to the problems of civil rights. 
The rebellion of children against the dominant adults is -part of 
the rebellion of blacks to white supremacy, of labor to manage- 
ment, women to men. Wherever a group has been suppressed in 
the past, it now claims its equal rights, demands participation in 
decision-making . . . 

"If one would suggest to teachers to avoid discouraging a 
disturbing child, they often would not know what else to do. 
Most of our supposedly corrective measures have a discouraging 
effect on the child. The techniques of encouraging children to 
learn Is so crucial that a whole semester course in teacher's 
training should be devoted to it. . . . 

"For us, behavior is the real issue because It expresses the 
goal of the child. We are not Interested in behavior modification, 
only in motivation modification. Merely changing behavior Is not 
sufficient; we have to understand and change the concept and 
goals of the child which led to the behavior 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, on-camera lecturer for 
this series and MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO 
LEARN and COUNSELING THE ADOLES- 
CENT, died May 25, 1972, In Chicago. He 
was In his mld-70s. 
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Produced by the Vermont Television Network, Winooski 



MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN 



Fifteen, 30-minute programs 
in-Servke 



7. 



MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN^Progrom titles ond onnototlont: 

1. OUR PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA— Thli introductory jotton 
preienti on exomlnotlon of tho educotlonol environment of todoy 
where troditlonol methods of rolsing children no longer bring results. 
Dr. Drelicurs Introduces tho teleoenolytic opprooch which deals with 
the purposes and holistic perception of tho tot«l child In his total 
environment. 

2. CLARIFICATION OF BASIC PRINCIPLES— A child's personollty con 
be cnonped through encourogement and by stressing the fact that 
eoeh Individual Is worthwhile as ho Is. By chonging o child's motl- 
vatloij, thot child becomes better able to find his ploce without the 
horrible feor of being Inodoquate. 

3. DOUGUS—During this lesson. Dr. Dreikurs Interviews Douglas, his 
Tui W« teocher in an effort to understond why he has 
difficulties and how ho could bo helped. The process of encourage- 
ment is stressed os one of the essentlol meons by which a child can 
be helped to change his opinion of himself. 

4. CHANGING THE CHILD'S RELATIONSHIPS AND GOALS— The first 

In chonging o child's motlvotlon Is observotlon. By wotching 
the child's reoctions, his gools con be determined. Once this Is 
none, concrete recommendotlons con be mode concerning whot the 
parent or teocher con do to help the child. Group discussions ore 
stressed as o melhod of resolving conflicl. 

5. LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES AND PUNISHMENT— This Is the first of 
five lessons conducted Jointly with Mrs. Grunwold. Tho discussion 
centers oround the basic principle of Applying logicol consequences 
ond how to distinguish them from punishment. Applying logicol 
consequences ond ovolding punishment provides on atmosphere In 
which children con grow without fighting, without feeling subdued. 

6. CONSEQUENCES #2— The discussion of logicol consequences Is con- 
tinued. Tile difference between noturol and logicol consequences 
ore explolned. Noturol consequences take place without ony Inter- 
ference from odults, while logicol consequences ore arranged by 
by them. ' 

A LEARNING PROBLEM— The cose of Christopher, oge 10, Is dis- 
cussed. He Is hyperoctlve, hos difficulties In reading and spelling, 
tends to forget ond Is messy. By onolyilng the situotion. Including 
his fomily constellotlon, this becomes o fyplcol cose where be- 
havior ond looming problems go hond-ln-hond. 
ENCOURAGEMENT— A child needs encourogement like o plant needs 
f"1«?l1 Whatever we do to o child, regardless of how 

Justlfioble It moy be. Its effect will depend to o iorge extent on 
whether we hove Increased his self -confidence or diminished It. Tho 
discussion stresses encourogement as o meons to restore In tho child 
faith In himself. In his work and In his social worth. 
READING DIFFICULTIES— Teochers ore very much olormed obout 
the mony children who foil becouse they hove not learned how to 
rood. In order to help these children. It becomes o question of 
understonding their entire personollty development ond not examin- 
ing their reading difficulties In Isolotlon. The teocher who con- 
centrotes her efforts toward the ellmlnotlon of previous follwres 
and who builds up the child will find thot he will leorn to rood 
with ony method she may use or with the one he responds to best. 
EDWARD— This session consists of on Interview with o mother and 
her son, Edword. This progrom emphoslies the necessity for fomily 
counseling os well as counseling for the child who Is mKbuhovlng. 
Positive recommendotlons should be given for helping net only tho 
chIM but also the rest of his fomily. 
11. GROUP DISCUSSIONS— In this program. Dr. Dreikurs discusses the 
effectiveness end the procedure of regulorly scheduled group dls- 
cuulon In the clossroom. Group discussions ore o necessory pro- 
cedure In the clossroom, not only becouse todoy the peer group hos 
reploced the outhorlty of the odHit, but mostly because without 
them o true democratic sotting cannot be estobllshed. 
GROUP DISCUSSION— In this progrom, five children, oges ten ond 
eleven, ore present. Tiiey help to demonstrote some of the tech- 
niques for o teocher to stimulote on effectlvo discussion. 
GROUP DISCUSSION— A group of children, oges twelve ond thir- 
teen, ore present for o demonstrotlon of group discussion. Mony 
teochers ore reluctont to hold this type of discussion becouse they 
feel they ore not sufficiently trolned. However, os long os o 
teocher uses common sense, encouroges the children to express 
themselves freely ond shows respect for whot eoch child Is soying, 
she is bound to rolso the morole of her doss. , 

14. GROUP DISCUSSION WITH TEENAGERS— This dlicusslon Is different 
thon those before becouso It centers oround the discussion of values. 
The moln topic Is the generotlon gop. 

15. SUMMARY— Dr. Dreikurs summorlies the Informotlon stressed In 
the previous lessons and defines the main points of the course. 



10. 



12. 



U. 




DR. RUDOLF DREIKURS 

This television series— which demonstrates techniques tor 
motivating children— seeks to help parents and teachers under- 
stand children ... and seeks to show methods of dealing with 
children In order to assist their positive growth in school. 

Television teachers Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs and Mrs. Bernice 
Grunwald note that the Program Summaries booklet designed 
tor use with the MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN series plays 
an important part in full understanding of the televised programs. 

The booklet reports and comments on the content of each 
televised class session. Much of the interaction taking place in 
the class can only be seen; thus, the motivating prini^lple may 
not be conveyed openly in the oral comments of the participants, 
in order to be prepared, viewers are advised to read the booklet 
comments before viewing the broadcast. 

Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs was born in Vienna In 1897 and received 
his M.D. degree from the University of Vienna. After completing 
a residency in psychiatry, he became active in the field of social 
psychiatry. He worked closely with Dr. Alfred Adier in conducting 
child guidance clinics. 

Dr. Dreikurs is Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry at the Chicago 
Medical School and Director of the AdIer institute of Chicago. He 
has lectured at colleges and universities throughout the world. 
Dr. Dreikurs has probably done more than anyone to teach, propa- 
gate and develop Adierian techniques of counseling and psycho- 
therapy—a method that can be considered as being In the fore- 
front of today's social psychiatry. 

He is the author of many books including: The Challenge of 
Marriage, The Challenge of Parenthood, Fundamentafs of Adierian 
Psychology, Psychology In the Classroom, Children: The Challenge 
(with Soitz), Logical Consequences (with Grey), and Encouraging 
Children to Learn (with Dinkmeyer). 

Mrs. Bernice Grunwald is an instructor at the Alfred Adier 
institute in Chicago, and a public lecturer Instructing schooi per- 
sonnel all over the country. 

She received her B.E. degree from Pestaiozzi-Froebei Teach- 
er's College in Chicago; her M.A. from Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago; and a diploma in child guidance and counseling from the 
Alfred AdIer institute. Mrs. Grunwald was a teacher of socially 
maladjusted children in Gary. Indiana, from 1948 to 1969 and Is 
now a group discussion leader for under-achlevers for the Family 
Education Association of Chicago. She has been a staff member 
of Rockford (Illinois) College. LaVerne (California) College, and 
Oregon State University at Corvaills. 

Pre-setected lessons from this series are available for no-cost. 
no*obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Produced by the Vermont Educational Television Network, Winooski 
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COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 



Ten, 30-minute programs 
In-Service 



*'ln a day of student activism and rebellion, of increased 
juvenile offenses, and of the so*called generation gap, it is not 
surprising that many teachers and counselors have requested 
that Dr. Dreikurs make a television series on working with ado* 
lescents ..." 

So opens the preface to the program summaries booklet for 
COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT, the result of those many re- 
quests. 

As in the other Dreikurs' series distributed by Great Plains 
National, the setting is a classroom at the University of Vermont. 
The discussion is incisive and revealing as everybody on-camera 
— lecturer, students and subjects — participate, react and inter- 
react. 

Those familiar with the theoretical background of Dr. Drei- 
kurs' approach — ^the Adierian techniques of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy—will find COUNSELING THE ADOLESCEfiT a clear 
demonstration of how this theory is expressed in practice. 

Although the series is aimed primarily at professionals who 
in one way or another spend a majority of their time In counsel- 
ing with adolescents, It also should be very helpful to a broad 
range of people. Professional counselors, counselors-in-training, 
teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, social work- 
ers, school nurses, school adminitrators, clergy, police, parole 
officers and parents — as well as adults in general — should find 
COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT meaningful. 

Pre-selected lessons from COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 
are available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great 
Plains National on either quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, 
or U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing package also includes 
a returnable copy of a program summaries booklet for the series. 



Th« programs of COUNSELtNQ THE ADOLESCENT and thair tubjact/conttnt: 

1. THE DEMOCRATIC EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY — A ditcuttlon of tha 
problamt of adotatcanca In ratatlon to our ganaral cultural uphaavat and ttia 
naad for damocratic laadarttilp. 

2. THE DEMOCRATIC EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY — Continuad ditcuttlon on 
ttia tubjact witti quattiont by ttia on-camara ctatt. 

3. QROUP DISCUSSION WITH NORMAL TEENAGERS — A group ditcuttlon 
about tctiool witti ona tantti gradar and ttiraa alavantti gradart. 

4. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY — Ditcuttlon of Juvanlla datlnquancy and 
mattiodt of working wItti ratlttant ycutti. 

5. ROB — An tntarvlaw wltti a finaan-yaar-otd boy wtio It tiaving acadamic 
and batiavlorat dltflcultlat In tctiool. 

6. NONt — An tntarvlaw wltti a tlxtaan^yaar-otd girl and tiar mottiar . . . 
wltti a rocut on tUa ttyta. 

7. JEFF — An tntarvlaw wltti a taactiar and a tilgti tctiool ttudant witti 
wtiom ttia It tiaving dltflcutty. 

e. GROUP DISCUSSION WITH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS — A group ditcuttlon 
wltti four tctiool drop-outt, agat tlxtaan to algtitaan. 

9. MARY — An tntarvlaw wltti a ttilrtaan-yaar-otd girt and tiar mottttr. 
Problams includa ttaylng out lata at nigtit and ottiar mitbatiavlor. 

10. CASE STUDIES — A dltcutslon of cata ttudlat daallng wltti adottt- 
cantt, pretantad by ttia on-caniara clatt. 
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Produced by the Vermont Educational Television 
Networl(, Winooslti 



SCIENCE IN YOUR CLASSROOM 



Fifteen, 30-minute programs 
In-Service 



This series In science education for teachers is designed to 
aid the teachers in guiding the children to learn how to produce, 
coiled, evaluate, organize and use information. It supports the 
thesis that the learning experiences that science can provide 
should occupy a dominant, or even Icey, position in the elementary 
curriculum. 

The telecasts are basically motivational. Their aim Is to give 
an overview of the subject, illustrating It with many examples and 
demonstrations, rather than being a step-by-step explanation of 
a single science activity. Each telecast includes, generalizations 
about teaching science, which constitute the frameworic of the 
series. They are intended to be reference points for developing 
a personal philosophy and practices relative to teaching ele- 
mentary school science. 

Each television Wesson includes studio demonstrations of 
science activities that can be carried out by children, filmed visits 
to classrooms In which the children are engaged In these activi- 
ties, so-called "model*' or "laboratory** situations Involving chil- 
dren, and, occasionally, interviews with teachers and other per- 
sons interested in science at the elementary level. These various 
experiences &how ways In which the main ideas of the lesson can 
(and have been) put Into practice. 

SCIENCE IN YOUR CLASSROOI\/l is supported by an extensive 
study guide which is designed for use by teachers In work ses- 
sions and Includes materials* lists and report books for these 
work sessions. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Groat Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape* 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV Teacher 

KELVIN DALTON 



SCIENCE IN YOUR CLASSROOM progrom titles ond synopses: 

1. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TODAY— helps the viewer develop o pertonoi 
set of eontemporory educotlonol gools ond determines the volue of 
science octlvlties In reochlng these gools. 

2. ACTIVITY.CENTEREO SCIENCE— helps the viewer decide whQt kinds 
of Activities ore most opproprloto In terms of the goolt of their 
science progrom ond helps In determining the teocher't role In these 
Activities. 

3. PLANNING SCIENCE ACTIVITIES— helps the viewer develop o pro- 
cedure for plonnlng the kinds of science octlvlties that they feel 
ore most opproprlote to their own generol educotlonol gools. 

4. EVALUATING PUPIL PROGRESS— helps the viewer determine op. 
proprlote woys ond meons of meosurlng the progress of their pupils 
toword the gools of their science progrom. 

5. OBSERVATION— helps the viewer understond the necessity of giving 
children every chonce to utlllie ond develop their Informotlon* 
collecting powers of observotlon. 

6. MEASUREMENT — suggests methods of Introducing children to con* 
cepts thot meosurement Is the process of comporlng on unknown 
to o known quontlty ond thot oil systems of measurement ore 
orbltrory. olthough not equolly useful. 

7. EXPERIMENT5--^xplolns the necessity of helping children under- 
stond not only the ground rirles of experlmentotlon, but Its llmlto« 
tions OS well. 

8. SUPPLEMENTING DIRECT EXPERIENCES— helps the viewer In the 
discrlmlnote use of corefulty selected reference moterlols which en« 
oble children to ocqulre ond develop skills of obtolnlng voUd 
Informotion from sources other thon olrect experience. 

9. LIVING THINGS IN THE CLASSROOM— helps the viewer to under- 
stond thot the study of living things moy enoble children to 
better understond how other species monoge to survive and through 
this under stonding be better oble to moke the crltlcol decisions thot 
will Insure their own survlvol. 

10. MODELS AND AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS— illustrates the use of models 
ond oudlo-vlsuol moterlols to reinforce ond expond the concepts 
that pupils develop through direct experience. However, they should 
not be used os substitutes for direct experiences that ore both 
possible ond proctlcol to provide. 

11. COLLECTING AND CLASSIFYING— helps the viewer to utlllie the 
child's noturol desire to collect things In Introducing them to the 
processes involved In ciosslfylng things. • 

12. THE OUTDOOR LABORATORY — demonstrotes some of the od- 
vontoges thot experience in on outdoor loborotory hovo over closs- 
room octlvlties designed to meet the some objectives. 

13. THE FIELD TRIP— helps the viewer understond that field trips ore 
on Integroi port of the totoi science program ond should provide 
children with o reosonobie amount of freedom to explore their 
environment as their interests direct them. 

14. NEW PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE— exomlnes the phi- 
losophies, gools, methods ond moteriols of some representotlve new 

trogroms in oiementory science. 
VALUATING YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM— suggests criteria thot 
might be used in evoiuoting on eiementory school science progrom 
ond summoriies the content and moin ideos of this course. 
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Produced by the University of New Hampsliire at WENH-TV 
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THE CETO TELEVISION TRAINING FILMS 



Twenty-Four Presentations 
instruction in Television Production Procedures 

"In my opiniois, the CETO FILMS will find many uses in courses on television 
production, direction and media technology* I am able to highly recommend them 
to my colleagues in institutions of higher education • • • 

. • Using these excellent films as a springboard to discussion and practical 
exercises, we succeeded in having our educators speak the language of television 
and produce programs by the end of a four- day training institute* I would heartily 
recommend the CETO series as an aid to instruction in television production." 



The foregoing are but a couple of comments from 
educators who have been exposed to the CETO TELE* 
VISION TRAINING FILMS, an outstanding collection 
of twenty-four films produced by the Centre for Educa- 
tional Television Overseas (now the Centre for Edu- 
cational Development Overseas) In London, England. 

The CETO FILMS offer wide and varied application 
on many subjects and at all levels of production train- 
ing. They will serve as basic Instruction In production, 
direction and presentation techniques for new person- 



nel. They will provide superior upgrading exercises 
for present production crews. They will offer enriching 
refresher experiences for "old hands." Or they will 
merely demonstrate— but In a most vital and vivid 
way— the skillful and correct use of the medium. 

Twenty-two of the CETO TELEVISION TRAINING 
FILMS are black and white teierecordlngs ... two are 
on color film (see UF-123 and UF-141 below). The pre- 
sentations range In length from sixteen to thirty-three 
minutes. 



THE PROGRAM NUMBERS, TITLES AND SYNOPSES: 



(UP-124) WHO DOES WHAT? — This film outlines the tasks of all 
involved in production of a television program. The producer is informed 
of his budget, the production subject matter, the potential audierKe and 
scheduling conditions. He and his assistants research the subject, gather 
tho talent and draft a script. Studio services are then contacted for 
graphics, still photographs and films. A studio rehearsal is plar^ned. At 
this meeting are gathered the lighting artd sound er^ineers, the floor 
manager, producer, designer and presenter. The proposed production 
reaches the studio . . . and the producer is seen already preporing for 
his next production (approx. 20 minutes). 

(UP-136) FLOOR MANAGEMENT — ^The film discussion centers around 
how the 'expert on experts' uses his tact and skill to orgcnize the 
many different experts in the studio lata a working team. Part of an 
actual rehearsal is seen in progress, showing how the various difficul- 
ties are overcome and demonstrating the techniques used by the floor 
manager to trar^late the wishes of the director into operational fact. 
A floor manager explains the special signs used to communicate with 
people on the floor when the microphones are 'live' (approx. 32 minutes). 




(UF-12S) BASIC SHOTS— This film deals with the full range of human 
figure shots from the Long Shot to the Extreme C lose-Up. It then con- 
siders the framing of shots when two people arc involved . . . ond 
those containing three, four and more people iopprox. 19 minutes). 



(UF-128) PRESENTATION TECHNIQUES— Port 1— "PRESENTATION 

BY ' . ."—This film dcols mainly with the performance and appearance 
ol the presenter when addressing ihe camera direcily or when showing 
the television audierKe some small object. It begins with some visual 
tricks showing the ease with which an apporently real image can be 
destroyed. The presenter then demonstrates and discusses his behavior 
and delivery, what clothes to wear and how to relotc himself to the 
objects which the audience is viewing (approx. 23 minutes). 



(UF-129) PRESENTATION TECHNIQUES— Port 2— PRESENTER AND 
STUDIO— The film deals with demonstrations of situations in which the 
presenter is required to walk around a large object or olong o scries 
of displays. The film's presenter shows how to deal with a cumber of 
objects without confusing the picture or the r^arrativc. Maps, models, 
iarge diagrams and photographic blow-ups arc used in these demon- 
strations, (approx. 23 minutes). 



(UF-139) PEOPLE TALKING — The probtems of camera direction and 
composition during: an interview-type presentation are dealt with In 
this film. The factors involved are diverse — cross shooting, the angle 
of the chairs upon which the subjects are seated, the problem of 
reverse angle connected with the line of action, head size and match- 
ing shots (approx. 27 minutes). 



(UP.130) DEMONSTRATIONS ON TELEVISION: Subject, "Physics on 
Television"-*- 0*^c of the most used techniques is demonstration, espe-.. 
cially in the subject area of science. This film denwnstrates the tech- 
niques used by experienced television producers on physics programs. 
Standard laboratory equipment which is difficult to televise is com- 
pored with specially chosen and prepared apporc'us. The use of filmed 
inserts h also denwrtstrated as are the advantages of splitting the 
screen or super imp>osing to :*how an experiment end its measuring device 
at the same time (oPProx. 27 minutes). 



(UF-131) WORDS ANO LABELS— One important aspect of television 
communications is the written word. There are many techniques for 
Showing printing and writing on the screen. This film considers the best 
methods generally available* porticu!arly from the viewpoints of the 
presenter and director (approx. 23 minutes) 



(UF-117) GRAPHICS — Demonstrated are the main steps in the pro- 
duction of word, photo, and simple animated captions . . . and other 
graphics in general use— along witii advice on how to avoid poor repro- 
duction on television (27 minutes). 



(UF.135) STILL PICTURES IN ITV--This film shows some criteria 
for a good still picture — taking into account shape, composition and 
grey scale. The use of superimposition of arrows, circles and words Is 
demonstrated, as well as camera movement aver a 'photo blow*up' 
and some fast methods of changing captions. A series of photographs 
token on successive days illustrates 'compressed time' while on historical 
reconstruction Is demonstrated by a series of drawings. Choosing 
between photographs and drawings is discussed. A final example com- 
bines good photography, music and camerawork In on artistic whole 
(approx. 27 minutes). 




(UF-126) CUT OR MIX— The cut from one television camera to 
another— looking at the some scene from another angle— is similar to 
the actual cut mode by a film editor before joining two pieces of film 
taken by the some comero in two different positions. The electronic 
effect known as the "mix" gives the some relatively gradual change of 
pictures OS that known in the film industry as a "dissolve." This pres- 
entation offers useful odvice to how to choose between the two 
monuevers in various situatior)s (approx. 21 minutes). 



(UF-127) SUPIRIMPOSITION— The engineering principles involved 
in superimposition ore exploined. Then demonstrated ore the various 
methods of insuring proper line-up of one camera picture with another. 
The film surveys sc-.e of the most commonly found examples of super- 
imposition in which orrows, floshing signs and objects moved by block- 
gloved hands ore used. A simple split-screen effect is also demon- 
strated (approx. 30 minutes). 



<UF-11B) SOUNOS GOOD— Vorious microphones and sound mixes ore 
demonstrated ond the importance of sound perspective is illustrated 
Explained are some of the difficulties enccuntered in achieving good 
sound quality in o television studio. A series of demonstrations show 
how sound con be used to ochieve effects which, if attempted visually, 
could cost a considerable omount of money (approx '»7 minutes). 
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(UF-120) USING LINSIS-Port 1— THE LENS TURRET-The four 
lenses usually found on a television camera lens turret ore demon- 
strated by their uses in 2-, ond 3-shot situations. Demonstrated ore 
problems of perspective, the pitfalls of using angled lenses, and tech- 
niques for smooth lens changes (opprox. 16 minutes). 



(UF-121) USING LENSES-Port 2-THE ZOOM AND OTHER LENSES- 

Thc film recopitulotes the use of the four commonly-used turret lenses 
and then demonstrates narrow>angle and wide-angle lenses which Me 
outside this range, showing some ot the situations in which these spe- 
cial lenses ore vital. Proper use of the zoom lens is demonstrated and 
Its use IS compored with that of a tracking camera. Location examples 
ore included to illustrate these lens uses (approx 25 minutes). 



(UF-119) BASIC LIGHTING— A small studio set is used to illustrate 
three ond four point lighting. The effect of good and poor lighting is 
shown as is the effect ochlcvcd by lighting changes to portray both 
bright midday and moonlit night settings (approx. 31 minutes). 





(UF.134) GOOD LIGHTING^Porf 1— The fundomcntol principles of 
modeling o subject by meons of light ond shode ore introduced. The 
bosic three-light orrongement is demonstroted in consideroble detoil, 
showing how the positions of the key light, the fill light ond the bock 
light ore controlled to produce the most sotisfoctory result. Different 
woys of lighting the bockground ore expk'red (opprox. 23 minutes). 



(UF-137) GOOD LIGHTING— Port 2— This film continues the discus- 
sion of studio lighting begun in GOOD UGHTING^Port I. Unwonted 
shodows that plague directors ore demonstroted end then eliminoted. 
The difference between 'hord' ond 'soft' shodows is exploined. The 
three-light orrongement seen in GOOD LIGHTING— Port I is extended 
to the four-light orrongement ond the 'modified three-light orronge- 
ment' which covers o lorge studio oreo. The discussion set presents on 
interesting lighting problem which is solved by the 'cross key' tech- 
nique (opprox. 28 minutes). 



(UF-133) ANIMATIONS IN THE STUDIO— In the introduction the 
viewer is r<; minded of the onimotions wNch con be eosily contrived 
using superimpositions from o second comero (see SUPERIMPOSI- 
TIONS ond WORDS AND LABELS). The film goes on to exomine the 
construction, fighting ond use of o simple slide onirootion which ollows 
o sequence of words or symbols to be reveoted on the screen ot exoctly 
the right moment. SeverdI other kinds of onimotion effects which ccn 
be produced in o television studio ore exploined ond demonstroted, 
including such speciol effects os Moire fringes, the use of mognets ond 
complicated cordboord onimotions (opprox. 2S minutes). 



(UF-140) ANIMATION ON FILM— This presentotion expljlni the 
film onimotion process, step*b> -step, ond suggests moteriols which 
con be used in the construction of o comero rostrum ond onimotion 
bench. An onimo^ed sequence is })roken down in stoges from the initiol 
ideo to the finol photogrophy. I'he techniques used for lighting ond 
photogrophing this onimoted so:)uence ore shown in detoil (opprox. 
23 minutes). 



(UF-13a) GOOD LIGHTING— Port 3— This film shows how the bolonce 
of studio lighting is controlled by the foders on o lighting console. 
The problems orising from o high or o low overoll light level ore 
exploined ond the use of the lens iris is discussed. The limited con* 
trost ronge needed for o television comero is demonstroted ond the 
implicotions concerning choice of wordrobe ond design of slide cop- 
tions considered. Woys In which the producer con help the engineer 
ore shown. The limitotions of o domestic receiver without d.c. restor- 
otion ore olso shown by comporison with o studio monitor (opprox. 
24 minutes). 



(UM23) MAKE-UP (o Color Film)— This film concerns itself with 
the hosic rules of moke-up for block ond white television. The Initiol 
stoges-;-cl eon sing, opplying the foundotion, shoding, lighting ond 
powdering — ore demonstroted on o girl. Shown then ore speciol treot- 
ment for the eyes, lips, hoir ond honds. Two mole subjects of controst- 
ing skin color ore mode-up. ToncI bolonce in such o situotion is stressed 
OS o meons of helping the television engineer (opprox. 2S minutes). 



(UF.122) SETS, CONSTRUCTION AND DISPLAY— This presentotion 
concentrotes on three commonly found production situotions. The first 
is the "Presenter Set" in which one mon gives o tolk illustro*cd by 
still pictures, objects disployed on stonds, ond demonstrotions in the 
studio ond on film. The second is the "Interview Set." This set contoins 
furniture orronged in such o woy thot the comeros con unobtrusively 
roke interesting shots of the porticiponts. The third is the "Dromo Set," 
in this cose the outside of o house ond the corner of Its gorden, includ- 
ing o pond. Tne film exomines in detoil tho plonning ond construction 
of these sets, ports of which ore economicolly Inter chongeoble. The 
pre-plqnning orrongements include the use of o model of the studio in 
which the orrongement of the scenery ond electronic equipment con 
be tried before finot selection. Stressed is the necessory spirit of coopero- 
tion which must exist between the designer ond the lighting ond sound 
engineers (opprox. 21 minutes). 



(UF-141) MAKE-UP— Port 2 (Color Film)— This presentotion deols 
with bosic techniques used in chorocter moke-up to show youth ond 
oge. It is olso concerned with moke-up problems involved in the oging 
of historicol chorocters. The moke-up ortist demonst rotes — on o 2S- 
yeor-old wo mon — the processes used in moking her oppeor os o school 
girl (oge 15), o womon of middle oge (4S), ond os o sixty«yeor-old 
womon (opprox. 33 minutes). 
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The CETO TELEVISION TRAINING FILMS are available singly or as a series— on either 
a sale or lease basis— from Great Plains National. 

* Each of the black and white films may be purchased for $113.50 

* See videocassette pricing page elsewhere in catalog. 

* The color films sell for $148.50 (UF-123) and $164.00 (UF-141). 

* Each of the films may be rented for a Monday-Friday period for $15.00 

(This $15.00 may be applied to purchase if such is accomplished within a 90-day 
period) 

* Cost-free previewing privileges are not in effect for the CETO TELEVISION TRAIN- 
ING RLMS. 

NOTE: All of the CETO FILMS are protected by world-wide copyright and may not be 
copied or electronically transmitted In any manner. Exclusive distribution rights 
for the material In the United States and Canada have been granted Great Plains 
National. 

The charging of an admission price to view the CETO TELEVI^. ON TRAINING 
FILli/IS Is prohibited. 



If the CETO TELEVISION TRAINING FILMS are sub-leased In any manner, 
additional royalty payments must be made to both Great Plains National and the 
Centre for Educational Television Overseas, 



READING THROUGH TELEVISION 

Twenty-four^ 15-minute lessons 
Ungraded 



The primary purpose of the READING THROUGH TELEVISION 
series Is two-fold: 

— The development and testing of a pictorial language to 
accompany, support and control— through modern media — 
the beginning stages In reading and learning a language; 
and 

— The provision of means by which these early stages can 
lead to a broadening and enlarging of man's capacity to 
read and understand. 

Each of the video tape lessons of READING THROUGH TELE- 
VISION performs an Independent teaching task even when it 
goes unsupported by text or teaching aid. The telecourse pro- 
vides the minimal essentials of reading and writing standard 
English— starting from zero knowledge. 

To drop-outs and discouraged underachieve "s it brings a new 
perspective and a new hope by simplifying the teaming task and 
limiting the field of endeavor so success can be experienced 
from the start. READING THROUGH TELEVISION provides 
enough reinforcement to teach and reteach elementary reading 
skills, enabling participants to move with confidence from screen 
to printed page. 

A wealth of supportive instructional materials Is available for 
use with READING THROUGH TELEVISION. Included are books, 
recordings, fllmstrlps, sound motion pictures, audio tapes and 
workbooks. Contact Great Plains National for complete Informa- 
tion on these materials. 

Television teacher of READING THROUGH TELEVISION Is 
I. A. (Ivor Armstrong) Richards, University Professor Emeritus at 
Harvard University. Throughout his career, Mr. Richards has 
been an Influential figure in the literary world, with special 
Interests In the writing of poetry and the development and 
teaching of literary criticism. He has also devoted a major por- 
tion of his time to the design of programs such as READING 
THROUGH TELEVISION, for beginning reading and second lan- 
guage teaching. 

Mr. Richards was the recipient of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences' Emerson-Thoreau Medal for 1970. The award 
Is made for distinguished achievement In the broad field of 
literature. 

The first four lessons of READING THROUGH TELEVISION 
(Programs One through Four) visually display the meanings of 
a sequence of simple sentences uttered clearly on the sound 
track . . . with pauses for repetition. The viewers encode sam- 
ples of the oral discourse In script, beginning with sentences 
composed of words using only seven letters of the alphabet, and 
building gradually with additional letters. 



An unsophisticated learner is given a chance to come to 
terms with the conventions of writing, step by step. He sees 
how it is done. Spelling and punctuation, without being formal* 
Ized through use of puzzling terms, build themselves Into his 
experience. Repeating what he sees and hears, he is actively 
learning and acquiring for himself standard speech habits and 
the foundations of reading and writing. 

In the balance of the lessons (Programs rive through Twenty- 
Four) a structural framework for the Language is assembled. All 
sentences studied are first presented orally, with picture-com- 
mentary and pauses for exact repetition of what Is heard. 

Accurate listening and retention of what Is heard prepare the 
learner to see the relation of living language to Its written form, 
and to respect the conventions that allow a reader to restore 
the spoken word from its encoding. 

Idiomatic language, contractions, colloquial expressions and 
even Interrogative, Imperative and exclamatory sentences are 
postponed until the word order and the structural essentials of 
expository discourse In the common statement patterns of Eng- 
lish have been displayed. Tense Is made comprehensible as a 
concept by contrastive use of statements In future, present and 
past time. 

Wherever It can help to expose syntactic-semantic relations 
within a sentence, animation Is introduced Into the stick-flgure 
commentary that accompanies the sentence sequences. The 
viewer— listening, looking, repeating and finally testing his com- 
prehension of what he Is studying — begins to see how language 
works. 

Each of these lessons opens with a look at the pages of 
Engfi^h Through Pictures, Book 1, upon which the Instruction is 
based. A finger points the order in which the sections of the 
page are to be read. The pages are then dramatized by on-screen 
actors who demonstrate the meaning of the pages and bring out 
essential relations of sentence to sentence. 

The lesson for the day is then presented on cartoon film. New 
vocabulary and structure elements In the pages that have been 
dramatized are employed in a chain of thirty to forty related 
sentences with stick-figure commentary, spoken, illustrated and 
paused for repetition by the viewer. 

But, where syntax in the introductory lessons was held to 
minimum essentials, this second grouping of lessons adds com- 
mon patterns to the learner^s repertoire, elaborating each by 
displayable stages. 

Many underachlevers taking this program as a review or 
"clean-up" course will read more widely and perhaps write in 
a more ambitious vocabulary even while they are following the 
course. Phonic skills are built into the course to make formal 
drills unnecessary. Learners cannot tell you how they acquire 
the skill to attack new words, but attack them they do. each 
moving Into new territory largely at his own Initiative and his 
own rate. 

Sampl'3 previews of pre-selected lessons from READING 
THROUGH TELEVISION are available for free previewing from 
Great Plains National. 



Produced by Language Research, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts . . . 
in cooperation with the Ford Foundation 



Chicago's TV COLLEGE 



Most of the courses found in this section of the 
Greot Plains catalog were produced by Chicago's 
TV College. This grouping of I4j college telecourses 
(most of them ot the first ond second year levels) 
is significant not only from the Quantity and quality 
standpoint but also from the fact that Chicago's 
TV College has agreed to grant college hour-credits 
to users of the courses who may not be affiliated 
with o degree-granting institution 

Mas! of the Chicago telecourses contain thirty, 
45-minute lessons and are intended as "total teach- 
ing." The basic lease-fee structure and policies of 
the Librory, os outlined in the General Information 
section of this cotolog, also opply to the college 
mater io I. 

It should be noted, however, that one of the Chi- 
cago courses contains commercial film segments 
which would necessitate cleoronce by the individual 
using institution. This would, of course, involve 
additional costs. A listing of these segments ap- 
pears below. 

For those who might use the courses ond ore 
not affiliated with o credit-giving educational in- 
stitution — and who wish to receive credit through 
Chicago's TV College — the student cost would be o 
$5 registration fee plus $25 per credit hour taken. 
This figure includes the cost of o comprehensive 
study guide which accompanies each course. Also, 
in the case of taking the course for credit; with TV 
College, registration forms ond information would 
be supplied by TV College but with the actual 
registration procedure under local control. 

A student must be o high school graduate to 
take any of the Chicago courses ... or, if he is 19 
years of age or over and not o high school gradu- 
ate, he will be registered as o student-at-lorge. 
After such a student has successfully completed 
at least 15 hours of study and maintained at least 
o C average, he will be accepted as o regular stu- 
dent. Also, in the cose of students working for 
Chicago credit hours, regular section teachers from 
the TV College would be assigned, to whom the stu- 
dent would send his moil assignments and exam- 
inations. 

Chicago's TV College hos hod o remarkable 
record of acceptance and success since its incep- 
tion in 1956. More than 100,000 persons hove 
registered for more thon 150,000 courses since that 
time — and more than 75 per cent of the registrants 
hove completed their course work. 





Dr. Jomes Zigerell, dean of Chicogo's' TV Col- 
lege, notes that by sharing its videotaped TV 
courses with schools lacking resources in certain 
ocoddmic oreos, the Chicago school is providing a 
service to the notional educotionol community at a 
time when educational facilities ore undergoing 
consideroble strain. 

Pleose direct all additional information inquiries 
regarding the Chicago TV College courses directly 
to the Great Plains Notionol ITV Librory in Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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BUSINESS WRITING 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Eng. 105 

How can I get a personal favor done? What do I say when 
I wani lo complain about an unsatisfactory product or service? 
Whafs the best way of collecting money? How do I answer this 
job-ad In the paper? Is there a preferable way of refusing a 
request? What do I write when I want to present a new Idea lo 
the boss? What must be Included In a business report? 

These and many questions like them are answered In BUSI- 
NESS WRITING. But, of more Importance, the thought process 
behind the various kinds of business communication is explained 
so the student can see something of the psychology of business 
letter writing. Since many of the problems that confront business- 
men and women also confront private citizens, the course Is 
helpful In two areas. Thus this course studies all forms of busi- 
ness writing — from simple orders to Involved reports. 

The television teacher, Anthony J. Brenner, has been employed 
by the Charles Pfizer Corporation, where he trained new sales- 
men in oral and In written communication. In 1954, he worked 
with the Vick Chemical Company In a similar capacity. 

He joined the English faculty at the Wright Branch of the 
Chicago City College in 1961, where a good deal of his work 
has to do with business letters and reports as well as with the 
writing of technical reports. He is also the author of several 
English texts. Mr. Brenner holds a B.A. and M.A. from St. Louis 
University. He is a lecturer in business correspondence In the 
DePaul University School of Business and a consultant to Chicago 
business and industrial firms on business correspondence. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgallon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Malic videocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: 

Units and Lesson Topics 




ft 
t 



I- 



UNIT I: NEUTRAL, GOOD-NEWS MESSAGES 

1. Introduction 

2. Appcorancc ond Style of Letters 

3. Direct Inquiries 

4. Replies to Inquiries 

5. A no lysis of Student Letters 

6. Orders and Acknowledgements; Credit Approv- 
als 

7. Cloims and Adjustments 

8. Speciol Goodwill Letters 

UNIT II: DISAPPOINTING MESSAGES 

9. Refusing the Request 

10. Incomplete, Indefinite Orders 

11. Deloys, Bock-Ordering, Refusing Orders 

12. Analysis of Student Letters 

13. Refusing the Adjustment 

14. Compromising the Adjustment 

15. Refusing Credit 

UNIT III: PERSUASIVE MESSAGES 

16. Speciol Requests ond Persuosive Cloims 

17. Unsolicited or Prospecting Soles Letter to Con- 
sumer 

18. Unsolicited or Prospecting Soles Letter to Dealer 



19. Anolysis of Student Letters 

20. Early Stoge Collections 

21. Middle-Stoge Collections 

22. Lost-Stoge Collections 

UNIT IV: LETTERS ABOUT EMPLOYMENT; REPORTS 

23. Analysing Yourself, the Job and the Prospective 
Company 

24. The Data Sheet 

25. The Prospective Application 

26. The Invited Application 

27. Analysis of Student Letters 

28. Memo Reports 

29. Letter Reports 

30. General Review 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Menning and Wilkinson. Communiccting Through Let- 
ters end Reports. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Fourth Edi- 
tion, 1967 

Reid ond Wendlinger. Effective Letters. McGrow-Hill 
Book Company. Poperbock. 

MATERIALS: 

Supply of 8V2 by 11 self-mailers. 
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TYPEWRITING 

Thirty, 30-minute I'issons 
Bus. 117 




The typewriter is no longer lust a copying device. Nowadays 
It is a writing instrument. The ability to type is a necessity for 
modern written communication. 

This TYPEWRITING telecourse will give the viewing student 
practice in basic typing sl^liis, these being: control of the ma- 
chine, whether it be manual or electric . . . setting up letter and 
envelope forms . . . setting up tabular, manuscript and report 
forms . . . and composition practice while seated at the type- 
writer. Speed and accuracy are stressed throughout the course. 

Television teacher for TYPING is Professor Guy Richards of 
Chicago City College's Loop Campus. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cosi, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matic vldeocas- 

sette. The preview paci^age also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Unlit and Letton Topics 

UNIT I: KEYBOARD CONTROL 

1. A 8 D F and J K L; Keys 

2. E U Q and Right Shift Kays 

3. R H . a«*d laM ShIM Kaya 

4. I 0 T Kayt; Counting Errora 

5. C M , : W Y V N Kaya 

6. XrB/7ZQ. Kaya 

UNIT II: SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

7. Skill Drilla; Vertical and Horizontal Cantaring; Typing all 
Capltaia 

8. Skill Drilia; Paragraph Cantaring; Block Cantarlng; Spraad 
Cantaring 

UNIT III: NUMBER KEY CONTROL 

9. 1234567890 Kaya 

10. f/i 5 6 Kaya; Cantarlng Revlaw 

UNIT IV: SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

11. Selactlva Practice: Margin Ball 

12. Salactlva Practice; Word Divlaion 

13. Selective Practice; Word Divlaion (continued) 

UNIT V: CORRESPONDENCE, TABULATIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 

14. A ( ) and Blocked Buainaaa Lettera 

15. and Blocked Peraonal Lettera 

16. # % — and Baalc Opan*Style Tebtea 

17. t< (Si and Cofumn*Haadad Teblea 



18. ! = and Baalc Report Forma 

19. Conatructad symboU; EnuTieratlona 

20. Review: Letter, Tab?e. M^inuacrlpt 

UNIT VI: SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

21. Selective Prectice; Centering on Line 

22. Selective Practice; Inaertiona 

23. Selective Prectice; Correctlona 

UNITVII: POSTAL CARDS, FORMS, MANUSCRIPTS 

24. Plain and FilMn Poatal Carda 

25. Addresaing Envelopaa; Attention and Subject LInea 

26. interoffice Memorandum Forma 

27. Invoice a^d Telegrem Form^* Cerbona 

28. Ravlalon Marka; Unbound Reporta; How to Ereae 

29. Bound Manuacrlptaf with Footnotea 

30. Review: Lettera, Forma, Reporta 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Lloyd, Rowa and Winger. Gregg Typewriting for Colleges. Com 
plele Courso> Qregg Division, McQrewHIII, 2nd Edition, 1964. 

Workbook 1 to eccompeny Qregg Typewriting lor Colleges, Com 
piete Course. 2nd Edition. 

EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS: 

* Any make typewriter, electric or manual 

* A ream of O'y^ x 11 Inch white lypewrltlng peper 

* A manlla folder, approximetely 9'^ x 12 Inchea 

* A typewriter eraaer and eraaar ahlatd 

* Severel aheeta of carbon paper 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
Educ 203 

In this course, the student views the child as a learner on 
the road to maturity. 

The series focuses first on the learning process In the child 
as a subject for scientific Investigation; second, on the tools of 
Investigation provided by modern psychology; and third, on the 
qualities desirable In those to whom the teaching of the child 
Is entrusted. 

- The course has a developmental emphasis throughout and 
Is oriented In particular both to the needs of the child and to 
the forces which motivate him to learn and adjust. 

In brief summary— "Educational Psychology" surveys the 
maturing child. It accomplishes this by examining forces that 
affect the child's learning and adjustments and by showing how 
the methods of psychology can be used to evaluate an educa- 
tional program. 

The course Is oriented toward the needs of children and their 
development but, because the teacher's role Is so Important to 
the wholesome development of the child, attention Is also given 
to the teacher's mental health and professional growth. 

Qeslgned for undergraduates Intending to become teachers, 
the course presents fundamental principles from the specialized 
areas of psychology, a knowledge considered to underlie effec- 
tiveness in teaching. The course also provides a practical review 
of current research and developments In the field of educational 
psychology. 

Parents may also find in the presentation many Insights Into 
the development, adjustments and learning processes of their 
children. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 



UNIT I: APPUEU PSYCHOLOGY 

1. Psycholog)' Qnd Educoflon 

UNIT II: GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

2. Growth ond Development 

3. Problems of the Hondicopped 

4. Critlcol Yeort of Adolescence 

5. Development of Volues ond Attitudes 

6. The Teenoger 

7. Sociol Mores ond Sex Informotion 

8. Juvenile Delinquency 

UNIT III: LEARNING 

9. Animol Leorning 

10. Operotion Heodstort 

11. Motivotlon 

12. Motivotlon 

13. Leorning ond Vocotionol Choice 

14. New Leorning Methods ond Techniques 

15. The Gifted ond Tolented Child 

16. Sociometrics ond Group Dynomics 

17. Physicol Environment of the School 
IB. Mentol Hondlcops ond Speech Defects 
19. Leorning to Read 

ADJUSTMENT 




UNIT IV: ^^.^^,m^^, 

20. Development of Bosic Personollty 

21 . Personollty ond Adjustment 

22. Discipline 

23. Sociol Molodiustment 

24. The Dropout 

25. The Child os on Indivlduol 

UNIT V: EVALUATION 

26. Psych ologicol Tests 

27. The Teocher-Porent Conference 
2B. Importonco of School Morks 

UNIT VI: PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TEACHER 
?2' J""n«i-K'notiono| Problems of the Teocher 
30. The Professionol Role of the Teocher 

TEXTBOOKS: 

l^2^^^^.}^fi'"?'^ ^ • jW^^ Winoo. Psychology ond Teoch- 

;'r'en^ds'?i1:;rFori^^^^^^ ^''^"'^ 




TV TEACHER BRYANT FEATHER is on 
llic .staff of Illinois Teachers Collcgc-Chica< 
SO (Souili). He look his Ph.D. from the 
fni\crsiiy of Colorado and has been in the 
leaching and administrative fields for 17 
\(ars at public and private schools and col- 
leges. Dr. Feather has also spent a number 
of years in private psychological practice and 
consultation. He spent several years of his 
post doctoral residence in Europe and has 
traveled extensively in South America, Mex. 
Ico and the Caribbean region. Dr. Feather 
has also had substantial radio and television 
exposure in the Chicago area acting as a con- 
suiting psychologist on a number of com- 
mercial .ind educational television programs. 
He is currently Director of Motivation Man. 
agement, a group of Chicago psychological 
consultants; a lecturer in the Central YMCA 
Adult Education Program and Director of 
the Family Living Institute. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost 
no-obllgailon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. I6mfn kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION 

Thirty, SO-minute lessons 
College, In-Service, Adult 



Mass media communications and their relationship to educa* 
tion and society is the (ocai point of COMMUNICATiONS & 
EDUCATtON, ono of the most vital and interesting telecourses 
now being distributed by Great Piains National. 

Charles A. Siepmann. Professor Emeritus at New York Uni- 
versity's School of Education, and noted educator, author and 
broadcaster, is television teacher. Though produced primarily for 
presentation at the college level, COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCA- 
TION has acknowledged value as an In-service teacher educa- 
tion series or as a general adult viewing experience. 

A lesson from the series captured a first place award in the 
1968 Ohio State lERT (Institute for Education by Radio-Television) 
Awards competition. The lERT Awards are presented annually to 
cite excellence in educational, informational and public affairs 
broadcasting. The award citation read: "An authority and gifted 
performer (Professor Siepmann) Is given full freedom to communi- 
cate ideas supported only by essential but minimum visuals. A 
clear, dynamic and uncluttered presentation of a vital topic." 

in his writing. Professor Siepmann has urged the harnessing 
of the enormous potential of the mass media — a potential for 
havoc as well as for good. It Is with the people, the Professor 
notes, that the responsibility lies for beneficial use of this power- 
ful force. Distinguished guest interviews and on-location film sup- 
plement the Professor's lectures In COMMUNICATIONS & EDU- 
CATION. 

Great Plains Library has exclusive distribution rights for 
COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION In 49 states (New York state 
excluded). The telecourse may be leased from Great Plains either 
as a full 30«lesson unit ... or as a pre-determined segmented 
series of 19 lessons (Lessons 1 through 17 and Lessons 29 and 
30). 

A study guide authored by Professor Siepmann is designed 
for use with the course. It contains a precis of each lecture plus 
reading lists. 

Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




A. 

SIEPMANN 



Here are lesson numbers, titles and topical briefs on the 
lessons comprising COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION: 



1. RACE AGAINST TIME (Infroducfion) — Not only hove times chonged 
but the time necessary for change to occur hos been compressed. Among 
the significont chonges: otomic energy, increosed leisure time, o morol 
vocuum. These chonges relo'.e to the functioning of educotion ond com- 
municotions. 

2. DEMOCRACY — Whol hoppens when the rights of on individual con- 
flict with society? Is this the issue ... or is democrocy o belief in ood 
commitment to the sorKtity of the individuol? 

3. THE COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION— The revolution is like thot 
of o mountoin ronge with severol towering peoks: the eruption's recency, 
the scole of revolution, speclolizotion, obsession with the hero and now, the 
growing power of the moss medio, the new freedom of the press or^ the 
new significonce of propogor^do. 

4. BROADCASTING: 30 YEARS RETROSPECT— A brief glonce ot the 
history of oroodcosling, including o comment ory on broodcosting's influerKe 
on our business, culture ond leisure life. 

5. GIVING THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS— Equitoble progrom service 
should include the widest voriety of experiences or on ottempt to meet 
four bosic needs: en!ertoinment, procticol Informotion, knowledge or^ 
oworeness, ond experience in depth. 

6. FREEDOM OF SPEECH—ls it divisible or obsolute? The free pursuit of 
foct ond volues seems o huiron duty not to !.e interfered with. 

7. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS— Are freedom of speech ond press synon- 
omous? They were originolly, but with the invention of the modem press, 
the situotion chonged. The unresolved dilemmo rests betv/een government 
sonction ond consumer educotion. 
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( CONTINUED ) 



COAAMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION 



8. NEWSPAPERS* NEW ROLE^A convcrsotion with Alistoir Cooke con- 
ccrning: the impficoiions for newspopers os to the public's relionce on TV 
OS a source of news . . . ond the importonce of newspopers not os o 
bronch of profit-seeking enterprise but os o public servon! 

9. FREE PRESS AND FAIR TRiAL—Two of our most Irodilionol rights- 
freedom of press ond due process of low— conflict with eoch other The 
situotion hos been oggrovoted by the communicoJions revolution. 

10. BROADCASTING: TV'S RIGHTS OF ACCESS-Should TV comeros be 
odmittcd to court roorr proceedings? Does :he sotisfocJion of norrrol in- 
terest of people in iriots conflict with o lorger right of someone else? The 
bime ioi Estes tnol serves os o deporfure po-nt for discussion 

11. PRIVACY AND THE RIGHT TO KNOW-The struggle between priv- 
ocy ond electronic devices is on ever-.ncreosing problem. The climote of 
opinion ond the role of moss medio os they set o tone of decent record 
for the rights of the individuol ore key foctors in the problem 

12. CENSORSHIP AND OBSCENITY-Both pr.or censorship ond punitive 
censorship ore now concerned olmost wholly with obscenity which hos never 
been odequotely defined. Legol meons seem unworkobte becouse of lock 
Of cleor definition. 0:her rreons ore needed 

13. PROPAGANDA: MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE-Propocondo hos 
become o dirty word becouse of its misuse. We must be owore of it how- 
ever, becouse of its power. 

14. PROPAGANDA: ITS POWER-Propogondo con result in four out- 
comes: nothing, conversion, precipitotion or confirmotion. The outcome is 
ochieved through success of soturotion. repetition ond ossociotion with the 
receiver s susceptibilities, In lorge rreosure, the success of propogondo is 
reloted to educotion's foiture to teoch logic 

15. PROPAGANDA: INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC-tf people hod 
electronic cors. they would be deofened by the tnternotionol bobel of propo- 
pJijducts? will"*?'' P'^P^^^"'^^ be merchond.sed hke 

16. PROPAGANDA: SECTION 31S-The equol time provision of the 

° sensitive issue especiolly ot election time, 
section 315 ond its implicotions ore reloted to the lorger soc.ol problems 
of the cost of running for office ond the whole question of controversiol 
issues. 




TV TEACHER CHARLES A. SIEPMANN (left) is shotvn with on- 
(aiiicia mirsl AliMair Cuukc tliiriiii; taping of a It-ssoii from CO.M- 
.MIMCATIONS il- EDtCATION. Dr. Siipiiiaiiii has taittcii iiiiiiKr 
oils arti<k's ahoiit hioadtMsiiiij; and its relation to fdncation-as ucll 
as its tlfiTt on onr society. In addition, he has anthored several 
reports and stndies of ednrational television in the United States, 
West Germany and Clanada. CO.M.MUMCATIONS EDUCATION 
was a top winner in the lOOH Ohio State lERT competition. 



17. MASS COMMUNICATIONS: EFFECTS^ The difficulties focnrj the 
scciol scien:ist m comrvumcaticns reseorch ore eoch method of coruniuni- 
cottons hos o different influence cn different people . . . ond how the 
effects of moss communico' ions con be isoloted from other influences 
About olt thot con be so:(l is effects ore dependent on who soys whot 
to whom, how, when oncl m whot snuoticn 

18. EDUCATION: ITS MEANING-Onty the g-fJcJ tcocher con moke 
the drv hcnes of educorion f.ve There ore too few gifted teochers 

they ore iv.ostly hem, net rr.ode. Troimng is not educotion. Educotion is 
o slow, lifelr.nr] prcce*is 

19. EDUCATION: TO TEACH The foctors OQorOvotmg educotion ore 
monv: the unprecedented clomis of o technoloo'Col age on educotion, the 
student hui':;e teoct^er sh-.r:oies ond physicol equiprncnt Wonted, o chonge 
of heori, reeose cf feJerol fun:is and uvc of modern teochmg resources 

20. EDUCATION: THE REALITIES- The realit.es stem from the :»ubl.c's 
indifference, the low esto e. sto:us ond compejence of teochers orci the 
burden ploced on educotion. These con only be ollevioted by o reno'otion 
of polices ond prcctxes. 

21. GROWING UP IN AMERICANA conve.sot.on with Edgor Freidemerg 
noted outhcr-iociol psychclcrjiM . who n^omtoms thot the public schools ore 
desioned for c^^nfcrmity ond kill o love of leornmg in students 

22. THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL-A conversonon wMh nc ed 
educo:or-outhcr Jo-res B. Ccnont. The wide disponty 6mong schools <.nd 
stotcs in monv itnporiont oreos of educotron is indicoted 

23. A CONVERSATION WITH JAMES E. ALLEN--The Commissioner of 
Educotion of the Sto e of New York explores oreos of „,iprovmg locol ond 
s.o:e relottonships. teocher tro.nmg ond professionolism ... ond equol 
educotionol opportunities, 

24. THE CASE FOR ITV (NO. 1)--The demonds on educotion hove 
slroined our physicol ond hui-non resources. We need woys ond mcons of 
conserving ond redeploying skills ond o more equitobte distribution of 
excellence. Television con do this. 

25. THE CASE FOR ITV (NO. 2)— Order, clority ond poce ore chorocter- 
istics of ony good lesson— including television. Television forces these volues 
on the television teocher. Lessons ore used for enrichment, direct teoch ing 
ond leom teoching. 

26. ITV: AN ORGANIZATION— A conversotion with Jomes Brish, super- 
intendent of schools of Woshington County, Morytond, where, with the help 
of the Ford Foundotion, o county-wide closed circuit system hos been used 
for instruction for more thon ten yeors. 

27. ITV IN HIGHER EDUCATION—Television hos been used notobly in 
voried woys in higher educotion: Chicogo Junior College, medicol ond dentol 
schools, teocher troming ond required clossroom courses. The odvontoges: 
firs: rote instruction ond redeployment of focully, 

28. ELECTRONIC RESOURCES— A conversotion with Iro Singer, ossistont 
superintendent for instruc.'ion in the West Hortford, Connecticut, schools 
where o sophisticoted sys:e.n of electronic retrievol of Informolion is now 
being developed, 

29. ETV AND LIFE LONG EDUCATION— The problems of tnstltutionol 
educotion ond the dongers of moss medio con be deolt with together by 
using television to provide: on improvement in the necessory ond continuing 
seorch for knowledge . . . ond on oworeness thot o democrocy needs to 
survive. 

30. THE CONCLUSION— The world is the oggregote of oil of us "The 
foult, deor Brutus, is not In our stors but in ourselves . . ." We do not 

hold these truths to be self-evident" but need to leorn to hold our own 
beliefs ogoin. But "the rood is olwoys better thon the inn," 
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DATA PROCESSING 



Thirty, 45-niinute lessons 
Data Proc. 101 




AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Leuon Topics 



INTRODUCTION TO DATA PROCESSING 
The *'Why's'' of Data Processing 

History of ADP and Introduction to Unit Record Data 
Processing 

The Recording Mechlnas 

Classrying, Calculating and Summarizing Machines 
Unit Record Applications 



UNIT I 
1. 

2, 

3. 
4. 
S. 

UNIT II: THE COMPUTER AND HOW IT Wor.KS 

6. Introduction to Electronic Data Processing— -The Computer 

7. How Compufers Work 

8. Inpul/Output Devices 

9. Input/Output Devices (continued) 

10. Inpul/Output and Secondary Memory (concluded) 

11. Compuler Memory and Data Representation 

12. Ce'^tral Processing Unit— The Computer's Arithmetic 

13. Central Processing Unit— Logic and Control 

UNIT til: INSTRUCTING THE COMPUTER 

14. Instructing the Computer 

15. Rteord Layout and Print Chart 

16. Introduction to Flowcharting 

17. Flowcharting (continued) 

18. Flowcharting (continued) ... and Introduction to Decision 
Tables 

19. Decision Tables end Introduction to Computer Programming 

20. Machine Language Programming 

21. Machine Language Programming (continued) 

22. Machine Language Programming (concluded) 

23. Symbolic Programming — Assembler Language 

24. Problem Oriented Languages— COBOL 

25. Problem Oriented Language— FORTRAN 

26. Problem Oriented Languages— Report Program Generator 
RPG 

UNIT IV: APPLICATIONS AND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

27. Inslructtng the Computer and the operating System 

28. Computer Appllcetions — Career opportunities 
20. Teleprocessing and Tima Sharing Systems 
30. Review 

TEXTBOOK: 

Felngold, Cerl. Introduction to Data Processing. Wm. C 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 



Whether one considers the computer master or servant. It 
now bakes our cakes . . . Issues our pay checks . . . sends 
men to the moon . . . and, once a year, casts a mechanical eye 
on our Income tax returns; therefore, can any responsible citizen 
afford to ignore data processing? 

This DATA PROCESSING telecourse will acquaint the viewing 
stud^^nt with the basic principles of data processing . . . with 
the equipment itself and what it can do . . . and with the skills 
and techniques necessary to makr% the machines function. 

Television teacher for DATA PROCESSING is Professor 
Hyman Speck of Chicago City College's Loop Campus. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A HISTORY 



Thirty, 30-minute lessons 

(College, Senior High or Adult Level) 

This series— AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A HISTORY— Is 
aimed at developing better understanding among students by 
Increasing their awareness of the part that all Americans have 
played In the making of this nation. By emphasizing the historical 
role of the American Negro, generally omitted from schoolbooks, 
the series seeks to contribute to an easing of the tensions and 
an understanding of the present-day crises. 

The television teacher Is Dr. Edgar Allan Toppin, professor of 
history at Virginia State College In Petersburg since 1964. Highly 
regarded In the field of Negro history, Dr. Toppin has authored 
and co-authored a number of articles and books on the subject. 

The three stated alms 0/ AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A 
HISTORY . . . 

—To make students and other viewers aware of the significant 
role played by Americans from Africa In the development 
of this country and to provide them with a basis for appre- 
ciation of the Important contributions made by Negroes to 
American life and culture. 
— To assist teachers In broadening their own knowledge of 
the neglected subject of Negro history, thus enabling them 
to present In their classrooms a more Informed analysis 
of the crises now confronting this nation. 
—To provide all viewers with a broader perspective for assess- 
ing the demonstrations and disturbances currently featured 
In the news media. 
Dr. Toppin notes In an Introductory message appearing In the 
teacher's guide that accompanies the telecourse: 

"One of the great strengths of the United States lies In the 
fact that many persons of different colors, national origins and 
creeds combined their diverse talents In the building of our 
nation. Yet, surprisingly few persons are well-Informed of the 
contributions of this significant segment of the population— those 
whose ancestors came hdre from Africa. This series tries to cor- 
rect that deficiency by showing the role played by persons of 
African descent In the development of America. 

"Since the American Negro was one-fifth of the population 
In 1790 and Is one-ninth today, his story Is no small part of the 
history of America . . . Emphasis throughout will be on the 
major forces and developments that shaped the national destiny 
and the lives of black and white Americans. Events Involving 
groups and Individuals will therefore be taken up not In Isolation 
but In the total context of the historical period of which they 
are an Indivisible part. 

"... you can not play the piano well without striking both 
the black and white keys. The proper history of America must 
strike all keys. This series hopes to do just that . . 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers and titles: 

1. Africon Beginnings 

2. West Africon Kingdoms, Life ond Impact 

3. Slove Trade from Africa to the Americos 

4. Africons in Lotin Americo: Explorers and Citiiens 

5. Slavery in the Southern Colonies 

6. Slaves and Freemen in the Middle and Northern 
Colonies 

7. Block Men in the Americon Revolution 

B. Afro*American Achievers in tho Revolutionory 

9. Rise of the Cotton Kingdom 

10. Plantotion Slavery ond Urban Negroes 

11. Slave Life 




TV TEACHER EDGAR ALLAN TOP> 
PIN, before coming to Virginio 
Stole College in 1964, tought ot 
such institutions as Alotiomo Stole 
College, The University of Akron, 
North Corolino College ond West- 
ern Reserve University. He H the 
otithor Or co-author of more thon 
forty orticles ond reviews . . . ond 
of three books: "Pioneers ond Po- 
triots," "A Mark Well Mode" ond 
"The Unfinished Morch." The timely 
ond interesting content of AMERI- 
CANS FROM AFRICA; A HISTORY 
is further cnhonced by Or. Toppin's 
wcll-reosoned ond unvmotionol 
teoching opprooch. Or. Toppin, o 
notive New Yorker, holds degrees 
in Americon history from Howord 
University <B.A. ond M.A.) ond 
Northwestern University (Ph.D.). 



the 



12. Day-by-Day Resistonce and Slave Revolts 

13. Block Contributions, Eorly 19th Century 

14. Frederick Douglass and Afro-Americons in 
Abolitionist Movement 

15. Slovery Issue ond the Coming of the Civil Wor 
The Block Man in the Civil Wor 
Freedmen ond Block Codes 
Carpetbog Regimes ond "Negro Rule" 
Booker T. Woshington ond the Atlonto Comprom 



16. 
17. 
IB. 
19. 



20. Rocism, Disfronchisement and Jim Crow 

21. Afro-Americon Achievers: Late 19th Century ond 
Eorly 20th Century 

22. Northward Migrotion ond Urbon Conflict 

23. W. E. B. DuBois ond the Niogoro Movement 

24. NAACP, Urbon Leogue and Eorly Bottles for 
Rights 

25. World War, Garveyism ond Negro Culturol Ren- 
aissonce 

26. The New Deol ond the Afro-Americons 

27. Ero of Chonge: Progress and Achievements dur* 
ing World Wor II ond After 

2B. Desegregotion Decision: Forerunner ond Enforce* 
ment 

29. Mortin Luther King and the Civil Rights Move- 
ment 

30. New Militoncy ond Block Power 

This series took a 1970 lERT Award for excellence In educa- 
tional programming. The lERT Award citation reads: "A timely, 
objective and authoritative treatment of a critical social problem. 
Highly controversial Issues are frankly, clearly and logically ex- 
plored In an atmosphere of controlled emotions. Resourceful In 
the use of Interview, folk music and other elements to supple- 
ment and reinforce the lecture." 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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GENERAL HUMANITIES 



Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Hum. 201 



People are daily confronted with things designed to affect 
them "humanly," to move their minds — things they look at, listen 
to, read, or see performed. This course, GENERAL HUMANITIES. 
Is designed to help develop the skills of perception and criticism 
which one needs to grasp these things and enjoy them more 
completely. 

the paintings, buildings, music and literature studied are 
approached as self-contained works of art, not as examples of 
art history. But the separate works and the different arts are 
compared with each other in terms of materials and organiza- 
tion. No previous background in any of these areas is necessary. 

The television teacher is Edmund J. Dehnert. He received 
his Bachelor of Music from DePaul University in 1955 and his 
Master of Arts degree in music there in 1956. In 1963, he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in musicology from the University of Chicago. He 
is an associate professor at the Chicago City College. 

Dr. Dehnert was awarded the Dictionary of International Biog- 
raphy Certificate of Merit "for distinguished service to music" 
(London, 1967). He was also elected to the Two Thousand Men 
of Achievement (London, 1969) and has published articles In 
various scholarly journals, including the Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obiigation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matic videocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 
Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: INTRODUCTION 

1. Who! ore the Humoni^ies? 

2. PoncI Discussion of the Problems of the Artist 
OS o Creotor 

UNIT II: THE VISUAL ARTS 

3. Demonstrotion of Problems of Form ond Medio 
in Art 

4. Painting: Group Figure Compositions, I 

5. Pointing: Group Figure Compositions, II 

6. Pointing: Portroits ond Single Figure Composi- 
tions 

7. Painting: Still Life 

8. Pointing: Light, Spoce ond Atmosphere 

9. Architecture ond Sculpture: Classical 

10. Architecture and Sculpture: Gothic 

11. Architecture ond Sculpture: Contemporory 



UNIT III 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



17. 
18. 
19. 



: THE AUDITORY ARTS 

Demonstrotion of Problems of Form ond Medio 

in Music 

Process in Music: Tonolity, Rhythm, Spoce 
Levels of Contrast; Levels of Context 
Binary, Ternory, and Rondo Forms 
Keyboord Styles: Mass, Resistance, Distance, 
Spoce, Clority 

The Sonoto-Allegro Form: Stobility versus In- 
stobility, I 

The Sonota-Allegro Form: Stobility versus In- 
stobility, II 

Resources of 20*Century Music 




DR. EI)>fUM) DEHNERT 

UNIT IV: THE LITERARY ARTS 

20. Demonstration of Problems of Form ond Medio 
in Litcroture 
Poetry, I 



21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2S. 
26. 
27. 



Poetry, II 
The Short Story, I 
The Short Story, II 
The Short Novel, I 
The Short Novel, II 
Drama 



UNIT V: COMBINATION AND INTEGRATfON OF 
THE ARTS 

28. Opcro 

29. Progrom Music, Song, Bollet 

30. Motion Pictures 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Apel, Willi, ed., Horvord Brief Dictiarvary of Music. 

Washington Squore Press, New York, Paper. 
Cleaver, Dale G., Art: An Introduction. Horcourt, Brace 

& World, New York, Poper. 
Six Grcot Modern Short Novels. Dell, Laurel Edition, 

N.Y. Poper. 

McMichocI, Jomes, The Style of the Short Poem. Wods- 

worth Publishing Co., Belmcnt, Colif., 1967. Paper. 
O'Neill^ Eugene, Desire Under the Elms: published in 

either of the following: Borett, Eight Grcot Trogcdics. 

Mentor Books, The New Americon Librory, N.Y. 

OR 

Three Ploys by Eugene O'Neill, Vintoge Books, N.Y. 
Poper. V16S. 

Spcore, M. Edmund, ed., A Pocket Book of Short Stories. 
Woshington Squore Press, N.Y. Poper. 

REQUIRED ART REPRODUCTIONS: 

Braque, Fruits ond Guitor. 

Cexonne, Bosket of Apples. 

Cloesx, Still Life. 

Delocroix, Lion Hunt. 

Guordi, The Grond Conot, Venice, 

Hopper, Nighthowks. 

Monet, Old St. Lozorc Stotion, Poris. 

Picasso, Sylvcttc (Portroit of Mile. D.) 

Rembro/idt, Portroit of Hormcn Gcrritsz Von Rijn. 

Renoir, On the Tcrrocc. 

Seurat, Sundoy Afternoon on the Islond of Lo Gronde 
Jottc. 
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HUMANITIES 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Hum. 202 



The humanities as a field of study embraces several arts — 
literature, phitosophyt the visual arts, such as painting and 
sculpture, and music. 

In this course, HUMANITIES, the student will study repre- 
sentative works from each of these areas. The works will be 
grouped as follows: interpretations of historical persons and 
events: myths and legends; Ideas and speculations. The creator 
of each work offers us truth as he sees it— truth that has signifi- 
cance for every thoughtful person. The artistry of each work 
studied will enrich the student's life. Most colleges and universi- 
ties require the student to complete courses in this area. 

The television teacher is Donald Edward Smith, an associate 
professor of Humanities at Chicago City College. He received his 
tr/iining in Minnesota, Michigan and Chicago. 

He has taught in public schools in Michigan and Chicago, 
Ripon College in Wisconsin, Kendall College in Evanston. Illinois, 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and Chicago City 
College. He is a minister of the United Church of Christ and has 
served several churches in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Pre-setected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matic videocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 
Units and Lesson topics 



UNIT I: PERSONS, PLACES AND EVENTS 

1. Five Speechei on Lovo: Ploto, Symposium. 

2. The Wisdom of Socrotes: Ploto, Symposium 

3. The Youthful Dovid: The Bible, Old Testament. 

4. Dovid the King: The Bible, Old Testament. 

5. The Eternot City: Reiplghl, The Fountains of Rome. 

6. Worrier end Queon: Shokespeore, Antony and Cleopotra. 

7. Romon end Egyptlon: Shoketpeore, Antony and Cieo* 
potra, 

9. The Sun King: Louli XtV ond Vmolltei. 

8. Power ond Pleasure: Shokespeore, Antony and Cleopotra. 

10. Potoce of the Sun King: Louis XIV ond Versollles. 

UNIT tl: THE WORLD OF MYTH AND LEGEND 

11. Gods, Creotlon ond Heroes: Homllton, Mythology. 

12. Love and Adventure: Hamilton, Mythology. 

13. The Greet Heroes: Hamilton, Mythology. 

14. Mount Parnassus: Raphael, Paintings of Mythology. 

15. The Truth*Seeker: Sophocles, Oedipus the King. 

16. The Knowing One: Sophocles, Oedipus the King. 

17. Orpheus — With o Difference! Offenbach, Orpheus in 
the Underworld. 

18. Eurydlce— "Faithful Wife": Offenbach, Orpheus in the 
Underworld. 

19. The Roman Riviera: The Art 4f Pompeii. 

20. Venus and Mors ond Compony: The Art of Pompeii. 

UNIT Ml. THE REALM OF IDEA AND SPECULATION 

21. The Denial of Desire: Hesse, Siddhartha. 

22. Release of tho inr.er*Setf: Hesse, Siddhartha. 

23. Politics and the Stote: Mochlavelli, The Prince 

24. Politics and the Prince: Mochlavelli, The Prince. 

25. Light from the North: Ourer and Bosch, Religious Paint* 
Ings. 

26. The Men of Consciousness: Dostoevsky, "Notes from 
Underground." 

27. Be Yourself! Ntetzche, "Live Dongerously." 

28. A Radical Freedom: Strauss, "Existentialism Is a Hu* 
monism." 

29. Homage to Genius: Strouss, Thus Spoke Zarathustra. 

30. The Poet's Testament: Santoyona, Six Sonnets. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Apel, Willi, end Rotph T. Daniel, The Harvard Brief Dictionary 

of Music. Woshlngton Square Press, N.Y., 1961. Paperback. 
Hamilton, Edith, Mythalagy. The New American Ubrary, Inc., 

N.Y., 1942. Mentor Books, Paperback. 
Hesse, Hermann Siddhartha, trons. by Hilda Rosner. New Dl* 

rections Publishing Corp., N.Y., 1957. New Directions Pa. 

perbooks. 

Kaufmann, Walter, ed.. Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre. 

The World Publishing Company, Cleveland, 1956. Merldlon 

Books. Paperback. 
Mochlavelli, Nkollo, The Prince, trans, by Thomas G. Pergln. 

Appleton*Century*Crofts, Inc., N.Y., 1947. Crofts Closslci, 

Poperback* 

Ploto, Symposium, trons. by Benjomln Jowett. The Bobbs-Merrlll 
Co., Inc., Indlanopolls, Second Edition, 1956. The Library 
of Liberal Arts. Poperbock. 

Shokespeore, William, The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Edited by George Lymon KIHredge, revised by Irving RIbner. 
filalsdell Publishing Cr, Wolthom, Moss., Second Edition, 
1966. The KIttredge Shekespeares, Poperbock. 

Sophocles, Oedipus the King, trans, by Bernard M, W. Knox. 
Woshlngton Squoro Press, N.Y., 1959. Paperback. 

REQUIRED MATERIAL: 

A Special Study Set of Fine Art Reproductions. 36 prints (7 In 
color.) The University Prints, Combrldge, Moss., 1969* Paper. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE-COLONIAL TO CIVIL WAR 



Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Lit 116 




The telecourse. AMERICAN LITERATURE— COLONIAL TO 
CIVIL WAR, Is designed to Introduce tne viewing student to the 
nature and character of American writing from the Puritan experi- 
ment to the founding of the United States — and from the begin- 
nings of a literary tradition to the emergence of a distinctively 
American literature. 

Attention Is devoted to historical perspective and continuity 
In order that the significance of the writings may be more clearly 
discerned. Since American writing at the time was concerned 
with the Issues of religion, ?tate and the individual, the course 
centers on these questions. Also included Is a section on the 
slave writer. 

Television teacher of AMERICAN LITERATURE— COLONIAL 
TO CIVIL WAR is Professor James Lucas of Chicago City Col- 
lege's Wright Campus. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no<cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U<Matic videocas* 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

OUTLINE OF COURSES: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: THE PURITAN REVOLUTION FROM TYNDALE TO THE 
DEATH OF THEOCRACY IN MASSACHUSETTS 

1. introduction: The Puritan Background 

2. The Puritan Aesthetic 

3. The Theocratic Experiment: State 

UNIT M: TREASON, BLASPHEMY AND HEVOLUTlON^-THE BIRTH 
BED OF THE UNITED STATES 

4. The Two Thomases, Paine and Jefferson 

5. From Confederation to Union, Democracy and the Republic 

6. Benjamin Franklin, Philip Freneau 

UNIT III: THE SLAVE AND REVOLUTIONARY AMERXA 

7. Mattie Qriffilhs. Novelist 

a. Phlllls Wheatley, Poet of ElegaHce 

UNIT IV: THE ROMANTIC REVOLT AGAINST REASON 
9. The Literary Repudiation of Reason 

The Romance of White and Indian: James Ftfnimore Cooper 
Early Romantic Poetry in America, William Cullen Bryant 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: Sin and Flesh 
Conclusion of "The Scarlet Letter** 
Demonry In the Human Psyche 
Edgar Allan Poe 

16. Poe and the Short Story 

17. Herman Melville's "Moby Dtck** 
"Moby Dick"--the Structure of the Novel 
Herman Melville Narrative— "Billy Budd" 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



IS. 
19. 




20. Melville (concluded) 

UNIT V: TRANSCENDENTALISM 

21. What CJn You "Know**? 

22. Emerson and Transcendentalism of Do-lt«Yourself 

23. Henry David Thoreau, Apostle of Civil Disobedience 

24. Thoreau and Civil Disobedience (panel) 

UNIT VI: HUMANISM IN THE POET, BRAHMIN AND STATESMAN 

25. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The People's Poet 

26. John Qreenleaf Whittier, Poetic Militant 

27. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Tha American Aristocrat 

28. James Russell Lowell: The tnteltectual Democrat 

29. Abraham Lincoln: "With Malice Toward None, and Charity 
for AH" 

30. Review 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Bradley, Scully and Long, eds. The American Experience In Litera- 
ture. Vol. I, 3rd ed. W. W. Norton & Co., paperback. 

Cooper, James Fenlmore. The Last of the Mohicans. New Amerl- 
can Library, Signet paperback. 

Griffiths, Maltle. Autobiography of a Female Slave. Mnemosyne 
Student, Historical Edition, 1969, paperback. 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. Collier-MacMillan, Ltd., 1969, paper- 
back. 

Wheatley, Phlllls. Life and Works of . . . Mnemosyne Student His* 
torlcal Edition, paperback. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM THE CIVIL WAR 



Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Lit. \U 




The telecourse. AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM THE CIVIL 
WAR, will acquaint the viewing student with significant prose 
and poetry produced by authors, both black and white, from 
the Civil War to the post-World War I period. 

Major emphasis will be on appreciating the selections studied 

as worl<s of art rather than as documents revealing the author's 

personality. Attention will also be given to demonstrating the 

Insights Into the human situation provided by serious writers. 

TV teacher of AMERICAN LITERATURE FROW THE CIVIL 
WAR Is Professor James L. Lucas of Chicago City College's 
Wright Campus. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matic videocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Latton Topics 

UNIT I: THE POETRY OF DEMOCRACY . . . AND THE NEW 
EXPRESSION 

1. Introduction: Purpoto and Scopo ol Couroo; Dolinltlon of 
Art and Pr9try 

2. Walt Whitman's Poatry of Domocracy 

3. Elamentt of Trtntcandantalitm, 'Surraallim/* and Roman* 
tic Symbolism In tha Poatnf of Walt WMtman 

4. Conclualon of Laaaon 3 ... and Summation 

5. The Poatnf of Emily Dlcklnaon 

UNIT II: THE ART OF FICTfON AND MARK TWAIN: "HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN" 

6. On What la a Novel: Tha Elemente of Fiction; The 
Principle of Evatuetlon 

7. Evetitetlon of "Huckleberry Finn" aa Art: Authorial Intent 

8. Continuation of Queatlona for Study of **Hucklebarry Finn** 

9. Conclualon of "Huckfeberry Finn** 

UNfT fll: HOWELLS AND "ROMANTIC" REALtSM . . . AND 
JAMES AND "PSYCHOLOGICAL" REALISM 

10. Wiltlem Denn Howelta The Amerlcen "Romantic" Reallat 

11. Henry Jantea and the Novel: The Art of Fiction and the 
Paychologtcal 

12. Procedural Stepa in the Anatyala of '*The Amerlcen" 

13. Conclualon of "The Amerlcen** 

UNIT IV: NATURALISM: STEPHEN CRANE, BEGINNER OF MOD- 
ERN AMERICAN LITERATURE ... AD THEODORE DREISER, 
A NATURAL RESULT 

14. **Tha Open Boot,** '*Tha Bride Comae to Yellow Sky.** 
Crana*a Poetry 

15. '*The Red Badge of Courage*' 

16. Theodore Drelaor, Neturellam, end the Qeneret Specific 
Norm 

17. Tha Moral tmpact of **Siatar Cerrie** 

UNIT V: BLACK AMERICAN LITERATURE: THE EXPERIENCE OF 
THE HUMAN BEING IN CHAINS 

18. Soma Prellmlnery Conatderetlona 

19. Frederick Dougleaa, The Striking of the Chein 

20. Quo Vedia? Booker T. Weatilngton end W. E. B. DuBola, 
Polar Champlona of Blacknaaa 

21. **Tha Soul of Bteck People/* by W. E. B. DuBole 

22. The Crime of Being Too White to Ba Block end Too Block 
to Be White 

23. Penel DIacuaalon on Black Literature 

24. The Lyrical Poett Voice of the "Pure*' Bteck, Peul Leu* 
ranca Dunbar 

UNIT VI: THE CLOSE OF AN ERA: THE **DEATH OF GOD** IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 

25. Tha Profile of the Deeth of en Ere, The Prophetic Role of 
the Poet 

26. The Poefry of T. S. Etiot 

27. ''The Weate Lend*' by T. S. Eliot 

28. Archibald MacLelah, The Poellc Creftmen of Nothlngneaa 

29. Robert Froal Ihe Bridge Between the Romentic of the Peat 
and the Modemtat of Today 

30. Review of the Hlghtlghta of Ihe Couree end Intlmetlona on 
the Shape of LIterery Experience 



TEXTBOOKS: 

Bred ley, Scully, Beelly, R. C, end Long, E. H., ada. The American 
Tradition in Literature. Vol. 2, 3rd edition. W, W, Norton A 
Co. 

Jemae, Henry. The American. **Leuret edlllon'*; Dell, 1967. 
Creno, Slephen. The Red Badge of Courage. **Crttlcel edition**; 
Norton. 

Drelear, Theodore, slater Carrie. Bentam Booke, 1963. 

Douglaaa. Frederick. Narrative of the Life of . . . Written by him* 
ealf. Signet Booka, 1968. 

Waehlnglon, Booker T., DuBota, W. E. B., Johnaon, J. W. Three 
Negro Classics: Up From Slavery, by Weehlngton; The Souls 
of Black Folk, by DuBols; The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man, by Johnson. **Dlecus Booke"; Avon, 1989. 

Dunber, Peul Leurence, The Complete Poems of . . . Dodd, Mead 
m Co. **Apollo adilton.** 
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SHAKESPEARE 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons \Jff \ff 

Lit. 211 



Although this series constitutes an introductory course in 
Shakespeare, it will also contain value to those who have had 
some previous experience with Shakespearean drama. 

The course is a down-to*earth approach to 14 of the Bard's 
creations which will enable the student to read and understand 
them as examples of theater art. The 14 plays, presented chrono- 
logically In order of increasing complexity, are studied against 
the colorful background of England's Elizabethan Age. 

Stated alms of this course are many: to develop an under- 
standing of the historical period which produced Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries ... to develop an understanding of 
Shakespeare's growth in skill and stature as a dramatist ... to 
develop an understanding of the drama as an art form ... to 
develop the ability to read Shakespeare's plays with critical 
comprehension . . . and to develop an appreciation of the value 
of Shakespeare's plays. 

But, perhaps the major objective of the telecourse is to enable 
each student, at course's end, to read Shakespeare with pleasure 
and understanding. Emphasis is placed on reading the plays for 
personal enjoyment, whether or not the student intends to spe- 
cialize in literature. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson Topics 




1. Orientation to Course — MItconceptloni 
about Shakespeare: Elizabethan Llle I 

2. CtUabethan Llle II; Shakespeare's Llle and 
Theater 

3. l^omeo and Juliet— Tragedy ol Coincidence 
and Accident 

4. Romeo and Juliet— Poet versus Playwright 

5. The Taming of the Shrew— Katherlna: The 
Shrew Type Plus 

6. The Taming of Shrew— Unbalance ol Plots 

7. The Merchant of Venice— Shy lock: Hero or 
Villain? 

8. The Merchant of Venice— Incredibility ol 
Plot, Specifically Trial Scene 

9. King Henry IV, Part I— Historical Back- 
ground of The War ol Roses; Richness ol 
Characterization; Falstalf and Conspirators 

10. King Henry IV, Part I— Shakespeare's 
Theme, the Evil ol Civil War; Maturity ol 
Plot 

n. King Henry IV, Part II— FaUtaff at Work 

12. King Henry IV, Part 11— Machiavellian 
Politics; Rejection ol Falstalf 

13. Much Ado About Nothing— Beatrice and 
Benedick; Personification ol Reluctant 
Witty Lovers 

U. Much Ado About Nothing— Dogberry and 
Verges; Typical Native Elizabethan Humor 

15. Twelfth Night— Complication ol Plot Suc- 
cesslully Handled 

16. Twelfth Night— Blend of Romance and 
Realism 

17. Hamlet— Tragedy of Blood; Role of the 
Avenger 

18. Hamlet— The Character of Hamlet 

19. Hamlet— Quantity and Quality of Critical 
Opinion - 

20. Troilus and Cresslda- Shakespeare's Most 
"Modern" Play; Tragl*Comedy of Disillu- 
sionment 

21. Othello — Shakespeare's Only Domestic 
Tragedy 

22. Othello— lago: Incarnation of Evil for Its 
Own Sake 

23. Measure for Measure— Vienna* That Wide- 
Open Town 

24. Measure for Measure— "Judge Not* Lest Ye 
Be Judged" 



TV TEACHER MORRIS TISH 




25. King Lear — Shakespeare's Blending and 
Transfiguration of Source Materials 

26. King Lear— The Most Profound of Shake- 
speare's Plays; The Nature of Tragedy 

27. King Lear — Shakespeare's Conception of 
Poetic Justice 

28. The Winter's Tale— "Tell Us a Story" 

29. The lempest—Shakespeare's Unique Ob- 
servance of the Unities 

30. The Tempest and Summary— The Poetic 
Drama: Poet AND Playwright 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. Shakespeare's Major Plays and the Son- 
nets, ed. by G. E. Harrison (Harcourt, 
Brace« 1940) 

2. The Taming of the Shrew by William 
Shakc^speare« The Laurel Shakespeare Edi- 
tion (Dell Publishing Co.) 



Pre-selocted lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Mattc vldeocas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MATHEMATICS 



Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Math. Ill 





This telecourse will give tiie viewing student a chance to 
brush up on both "old'* and "new" math si^liis by providing a 
thorougii review of fundamental arithmetic and algebraic proc- 
esses. 

The principal aim of FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS Is 
to develop In the student an understanding of the fundamental 
concepts of modern mathdmatics. These concepts Include a 
knowledge of the basic definitions, terminology, assumptions and 
elementary operations. 

Also developed during the series Is an understanding of the 
number system. The student sees the growth of the real number 
system to include the integers, rational numbers and irrational 
numbers. 

Television teacher of FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS is 
Dr. James Gray of Chicago City College's Wright Campus. 

Pre<selected lessons from this series are available for no<cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matlc videocas- 

sette. The preview paclcage also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Letson Toplet— 

UNIT t: NUMBER THEORY 

1. Set Theory 

2. Set Theory (continued) 

3. One*to*One Co;rfttpondence 

4. The Hexal Syfttem and BInal Syatema 

5. Clock Aftthmatlo^Modutar Syatams 

6. Peano Axioms— The Natural Numbers 

7. The System of Integers 

8. The Syslem of Integers (continued) 

9. Rational Numbers 

10. Rational, Irrstlonal and Real Numbers 

11. Review of unit 

UNIT II: RELATIONS ANO FUNCTIONS 

12. The Idea of Relation; Groups, Rings and Fields 

13. Algebraic Expressions and Operations 

14. Algebraic Expressions and operations (continued) 

15. Algebraic Expressions and Operations (continuscQ 

16. Equsllonssnd Inequalities In Ona Varlabts 

17. The Concept of Function 

18. Tabular Represenlatton of Function 

19. Graphic Representstlon of Function 

20. Review of Unll 

UNtT III: LINEAR ANO QUADRATIC FUNCTIONS 

21. Rates of Chsnge 

22. LInesr Functlo.is— Rsta of Chsnge of a Linear Function 

23. Systems of LInssr Functions 

24. Graphing the Quadratic Function 

25. Solving the Quadratic Equation 

26. Solving the Quadratic Equation (continued) 

27. Sum and Product of Roota of Quadratic Equation 

28. Sum and Product of Roota of Quadratic Equation (contin* 
uad) 

29. Review Of Unit 

30. A Final Review 

TEXTBOOK: 

Eufenbarg, Milton, and Sunko, Theodora. Inquiry into College 
Mathemeiics. John Wiley « Sor.a, Inc., text edition, 1069. 
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SLIDE RULE 

Fifteen, 30-niinute lessons 
Math. 105 



Consider the slide rule, a prized and ingenious invention of 
the mathematician. Its construction is a triumph of abstract and 
subtle mathematical reasoning. Yet at the same time, it has uses 
in the most everyday of tasks— even by the non-mathematical 
housewife proportioning the ingredients for a recipe in her 
kitchen. 

The primary objective of SLIDE RULE is to teach the use 
of this instrument in solving practical problems. Another objective 
is to introduce the structure of the instrument Itself. 

SLIDE RULE is recommended for everyone . . , there are no 
prerequisites; but a working knowledge of computational arithme- 
tic and elementary algebra is helpful. 

The television teacher, Georgia M. Elgar, associate professor 
of mathematics at Chicago City College, holds a Master of Arts 
degree from Mount Holyoke College. She has taught mathematics 
from arithmetic through calculus for many years. Her Bachelor of 
Arts degree was earned at the University of North Carolina where 
the Archibald Henderson Medal was awarded to her for out- 
standing achievement in mathematics. 

She was also the recipient of a National Science Foundation 
Grant. She was active in developing materials for new mathe- 
matics as a participant in the School Mathematics Study Group 
Research Center, Princeton. New Jersey, 1956-59, and as mathe- 
matics consultant and editor to Scott, Foresman from 1959 to 
1961. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U«Matic vldeocas* 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: STRUCTURAL OmLOPMENT AND USE OF 
SCALES C AK/0 D 

1. Illustrotcd Bdckground with Historical Notes 

2. Principles of Multiplication with Sliding Scoles 

3. Whot to do with Decimol Points ond Why 

4. Division with Sliding Scales 
: OTHER SETS OF SLIDE RULE SCALES; 

MEANING AND USE 
The CI Scole ond Multiplicotion 
Construction ond Advontoges of DF, CF, and CIF 
: THE SLIDE RULE AND APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS 

Selected Elementory Problems ond their Solution 
Solving Proportions; Theory and Practice 
UNIT IV: POWERS AND ROOTS 

9. Squares and Square Roots; The A Scale 
Cubes ond Cube Roots; The K Scoles 

COMBINED OPERATIONS 
Sequences of Multiplicotions and Divisions 
Product of Any Number of Factors 
Special Operations: Gauging; Inoccessible Dis- 
tonces 

Sequences of Operations Continues 



UNIT I 

S. 
6. 

UNIT II 

7. 
8. 



10. 
UNIT V: 

n. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

UNIT VI: THE SLIDE RULE AND CONTEMPORARY 
TECHNOLOGY 
IS. Selected Problems Solved by Persons Who Use 
Them 

TEXTBOOK: 
Study Guide 

OTHER MATERIALS: 

Slide rule with C, CI, D, CF, CIF, DF, L, A, B, K.S.T. 
scoles. A 10«inch length is recommended. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Psych. 207 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY takes as Us field the physical, mental 
and emotional development of the child from birth to adolescence. 
The most Important findings from experimental, clinical and 
anthropological studies in the areas of Infancy, childhood and 
adolescence are studied and discussed. Child rearing practices 
In the United States are analyzed and compared with those 
around the world. 

The television teacher Is Dr. Morris L. Halmowltz. He has been 
a professor of Sociology and Coordinator of Adult and Continuing 
Education at Chicago City College since 1967. Before this, he was 
director of the Bureau of Human Relations in the Chicago Public 
Schools from 1962-67. 

He was the director of the Human Relations Center at the 
University of Chicago. 1955-57. and was teaching courses in 
Social Psychology and Community Organization. He was also 
consultant to organizations in the fields of health, education 
industry and labor. 

Dr. Halmowltz taught the social sciences and sociology to 
regular students and Human Relations to Chicago policeinen. 
He received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, Department 
of Sociology In 1951. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matlc vldeocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




DR. MORRIS HAIMOWITZ 



25: 
1}: 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 
Unit and Lesson Titles 

UNIT I: THE KIND OF PEOPLE WE WANT 

1. Our Values 

2. Volues in Historicol Perspective 
UNIT II. INFANCY 

3. The Newborn 

4. Sucking — Feeding — Eliminoting 

5. Growth of the Infont 

6. The Birth of o Self 

7. The Exceptionol Infont 

UNIT III: THE CHILD'S VIEW OF THE WORLD 

8. The Child Perceiving 

9. The Child Speaking 

10. The Child Learning 

11. The Child Playing 

12. The Child Viewing Fomily 

13. Schooldays: Education in o Chonging Society 

14. Himself ond His World 
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UNIT IV: DISTORTED VIEWS 

15. Frustration and Aggression 

16. The Deprived Child 

17. The Delinquent Child 

18. The Retarded Child 

19. The Sick Child 

UNIT V: PUNNED INTERVENTION 

20. Theropies and Hope 

21. Helping the Deprived 

22. Socializing the Delinquent 

23. The Role of the Family 

24. The Role of the School 

UNIT VI: ADOLESENCE 

25. Physicol Changes 

26. Heterosexual Activities 

27. Vocotional Choice ond Self-lmoge 

28. Independence 

29. Peer Groups; Conformity ond Freedom 

30. Community Roles for Adolescents 

TEXTBOOKS: 0i 

Hoimowitz, Morris L., and N« R. Hoimowitz, Human De- 
velopment, Thomas Y. Crowell, Revised Edition, 1966. 

Mussen, Poul H., The Psychologicol Development of the 
Child. Prentice Hall, 1963. 

Nunokowo, Wolter D., Humon Volues and Abnormal 
Behavior. Scott, Foresman, 196S. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Vol. I, Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Woshington, D.C., 1967. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE 



Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
Baccalaureate Degree Nursing Program 



The purpose of this series— PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE^s 
to provide high-quality instruction in public health science, includ- 
ing specialized teaching resources, (or the baccalaureate nursing 
program. The content in the five units of the course is comprised 
of those major and basic concepts usually included in a public 
health science course. Because of the specialization inherent in 
each of the areas, twelve authorities in the field of public health 
were secured to teach the series. 

The series was produced at ETV station KUHT (Houston) by 
the College of Nursing of Texas Woman's University in coopera- 
tion with the Southern Regional Education Board and the nursing 
schools of Duke University. Emory University, the Medical C^l- 
lege of Georgia, the Medical College of Virginia and the Universi- 
ties of Kentucky, North Carolina and South Carolina. 

This television series is the result of thinking and planning 
shared by members of the Content Planning Committee for Public 
Health Science from August 1965. to September 1967. The com- 
mittee was organized by the Southern Regional Education Board 
and was comprised of public health nursing faculty members 
from nine baccalaureate nursing schools. The deans of bacca- 
laureate nursing programs had expressed a readiness to explore 
instructional television in nursing education and a need to 
strengthen instruction in Public Health Science. The committee 
was asked to outline content for inclusion in a video-taped Public 
Health Science course. 

The course is organized in five major sections: Foundations 
of Public Health, Biostatistics, Epidemiology, Community Organi- 
zation, and Bioenvironmental Health. The units have been de- 
signed to be used independently of one another, dependent on 
the needs and objectives of the classroom instructor. Further, the 
lessons within each unit wero also designed to be used inde- 
pendently to provide for more flexibility and perhaps more spe- 
cificity in meeting the classroom instructor's needs. 

Not only will nursing education benefit from the great learning 
potential of this PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE series, but, It has 
relevance to other health-related disciplines for use in their 
curricula. Further, Individual units (such as Epidemiology), would 
provide stimulating and enriching in-service education programs 
for faculty of schools of nursing as well as nursing services staffs. 

Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope or U*Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy cf 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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USE-ARRANQEMENTS 

Tht following pric* ilructura Indlcatti coili (or lh« vtrlow lypti 
of MM Md •cqiiiiilion. Wh«r« ttltvltlon rlghlt ir« qiioltd, 11 
tpplitt lo tingi* iltlion um. Network r«l«t will bt quoted on 
tppllcallon. R«nlal period of kintteop* l«tiont It for • c«l«ndtr 
wMk, ptrmilllng unlimlltd ut« during th«l period. R«nl«l of vldto 
l«p« ptrmlli unlimited r«ptey during tny Mv«n conMCullv* dtyi. 

KINESCOPE RENTAL WITHOUT 

TELEVISION RIGHTS I1S.00 ttch tetton 

KINESCOPE OR VIDEO TAPE RENTAL WITH 

TELEVISION RIGHTS IM.OO ttch tetton 

KINESCOPE PURCHASE WITHOUT 

TELEVISION RIGHTS $92.00 ttch tetton 

KINESCOPE PURCHASE WITH 

TELEVISION RIGHTS $166.00 ttch tetton 

VIDEO TAPE PURCHASE WITH 

TELEVISION RIGHTS $146.00 ttch tetton 

plut eett of vldto Itpo 

COST OF THE ACCOMPANYING TEACHER'S GUIDE 18 I2.$0 
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THE TEACHERS: 



SAM SCKULMAN. PhJ>. 
ProfoMor of Sociology 
Univonltr of Houtton 
Hoiuion. Texas 

HALBERT L. CUMN. MJ>.. Ph«D. 
Lecittier aad Consulluii 
In High-Lovcl WtUnoM 
Washingion. D.C. 

WILLIAM L. KISSICK. MJ). 
Profeuor and Chalnnan. 
Deparimcni of Commnnlty 

Medlclno 
UnivenltT of Pennsylvania 

School of Mediclno 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 

IRWIN M. ROSENSTOCK. PhJ>. 
Co-DlMClor. Research Program 

and Professor of Public 

Heallh Administration 
The University of Michigan 
School of Public Health 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 

JAY H. GLASSSa PhJ>. 
Assistani Professor. Depariment 

of Biostatistics 
School of Public Health 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hit North Carolina 

CECIL SLOME. MJ>. 
Associate Professor 
Depariment of Epidemiology 
School of PubUc Health 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel mVL North Carolina 



MARTIN A. LIVENSTEIN 
Assistani Professor and 
Communiiy Organization 

Specialist 
Deparimeni of Psychiatry 
New York Medical College 
New Yorlc N.Y. 

JACQUES M. MAY. MJ>. 
Chief. Iniernational Programs 
Staff 

Deparimeni of Health. 

Education and Welfare 
Beihesda. Maryland 

ERIC W. MOOD 

Assoclaie Professor of PubUc 

Healih and Chief. 

Environmental Healih Section 
Yale UniversUy 
School of Medldne 
New Haven. Connecticut 

JAMES K. STERNER« MJ>. 
Associate Dean 
The Universiiy of Texas 
School of Public Health 
Houston. Texas 

ROBERT H. BROWNING. MPJI. 

LESLIE A. CHAMBERS. PhJ>. 
Professor of Environmental 

Heath 
Universiiy of Texas 
School or PubUc Healih 
Houston. Texas 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 



I. FOUNDATIONS OF PUBUC HEALTH— 
This unit explores the meonins of heolfh 
— Individuol heolth ond community 
heolfh — the heolfh enferprise, ond fhe 
individuors inferocfion therein. Eoch 
less>n demonsfrofes some of fhe eHecfs 
of chonge os fhey rf;lofe fo fhe indi* 
viduoL his family ond his community. 

1. Sociol Forces ond Their ImpIiceHons to 
Public Heolfh — Some of the broad sociol 
foctors which create chonge in o com- 
munity, in its pottern of living, and thus 
in its health, ore presented (Or. Schul- 
mon). 

2. Hlgh-Level Wellness in the World of To* 

dpy — ^The definition of wellness ond some 
of Its implicotions in the field of health 
ore explored . . . and the concept of 
high-level wellness <K\d its meaning ore 
illustroted (Dr. Dunn). 

3. Emergence of Comprehensive Heolfh Ser- 
vices in the United Stotcs— This lesson 
explores the meaning of public health, 
traces the history of heolth service legis- 
lation, and evoluotes o philosophy of 
individual and community responsibilities 
in motters of health (Dr. Ktssick). 

4. Scope ond Goois of the Heolth Enterprise 

— This lesson reviews the dimensions of 
the health enterprise, including finonces, 
personnel ond orgonizotionol opprooch 
(Dr. Kissick). 

5. ^ychploglcol Foctors Applied to Public 
Heolth — Discussed in this lesson ore some 
of the psychologicol factors influencing 
the kinds of things people do or or foH 
to do obout their health (Dr. Rosenstodc). 

II. BIOSTATISTICS— This unit presents 
some bosic sfofisficol concepts ond 
methods * * * ond their opplicofion in 
community heolfh by fhe heolfh procfi- 
fioner (Dr. Glosser is studio feocher for 
fhe entire unit series of lessons). 

6. People ond Stotistics^After exptoining 
the how ond why" of stotistics. Dr. 
Glosser discusses the opproprioteness of 
somple, design, collection, tobulotion, 
onolysis, ond interpretotion of doto. 

7. Probobility— Presented ore the meonings 
of probobility, frequency distributions, 
the normol curve, types of doto, ond 
cross tobulotion. The viewer is olso in- 
troduced to the presentotion of doto in 
grophic and tobulor form. 

•. Heolth Informotion Systems — The im- 

portonce of thoughtful ond occurote 
collection of doto is stressed in this 
discussion of vorious types of heolth 
informotion systems. Methods of popu- 
lotion study ore exomined with emphasis 
on their utility in public health plon- 
ning. 

9. Botic Meoturement Took — This lesson 
defines biostotisticol rotes ond rotios 
and presents some of the more com- 
monly used formuloe dealing with mor- 
tality doto. The problems ond odvon- 
toges of using specific death rotes ore 
discussed ond the use of on odjusted 
rote is demonstroted. 

10. More Botic Toots — ^The construction ond 
uses of grophic forms for presentotion 
of data ore considered ... as well as 
the use of attack or incidence rotes, 
prevalence rotes ond the Q Index. 

II. Estimotion — Measures of dispersio.i ore 
discussed— the ronge, probobility ond 
normol distribution los presented in the 
normpi curve), ond the uses ond com- 
putotion of standard deviation. Also 
exploincd in the lesson ore the measures 
of centrol tendoncy->the mean, medion 
ond mode. 



12. Tests of Hypotheses — ^This lesson pre- 
sents the- testing of hypotheses by the 
use of o test statistic (the Z score) ond 
probobility theory. The frome of refer- 
ence IS t*^e normol curve which hos 
previously been used for estimoting 
chorocteristics of o populotion from o 
sample. 

III. EPIDEMIOLOGY— The epidemiologicol 
Concept ond its opplicofion in com* 
munify heolfh prbcfice is discussed 
throughout this unit. Also presented is 
fhe opplicofion of epidemiologicol mefh* 
ods in clinicbl sifuofions — with emphosis 
on its use to evoluofe fhe outcome of 
nursing processes (Dr. Slome is studio 
feocher for fhe entire unit series of 
lessons). 

13. Epidemiology^Whofs Thot?— Epidemiol - 
oqy IS defined in relotionship to other 
sciences ond to its use in public health 
proctice. A trion9le concept is used to 
demonstrote ossociotions between health 
stotus, group chorocteristics ond environ- 
ment. 

14. A GUmpte of Reolity— The odvontoges 
or\d disodvontoges of the retrospective 
study ore discussed . . . with emphosis 
upon how both might be used to evolu- 
ote the outcome of nursing processes. 

15. When Is o Cose o Cote?— An epidemio- 
logicol diognosis of o group or oggre- 

compored to thot of on indi- 
vidual. The importonce of uniformity of 
criterio, the volidity of the measuring 
instrument and reliobility in doto col- 
lection ore discussed os integrol oarts 
of moking o diognosis. 

U. The Wov It Is— The uses ond limito- 
tions of the following meosurements 
.O'scussed in this lesson: mortality 
stotisti^, cross-sectioYiol studies ond 
the point prevalence rote. They ore 
applied to the study of health ond 
disease ot the community level. 

17. Future Health Hoppenings — ^Thts lesson 
presents the use of incidence rotes in 
predicting future health events for o 
populotion . . . ond discusses how, os 
o result of these predictions, preventive 
heolth services con be plonned ond 
executed. 

18. "Associotet" Con "Couse'' Hoppenings 
— Control Them!! — The meanings of os- 
sociotions, the control vorioble ond the 
selection of groups for study ore dis- 
cussed . . . wth ottention given to the 
determinotion of couse when severol 
ossociotions ore present. 

19. We Need from Time to Time ... — 

This lesson presents the steps in scien- 
tificolly evoluoting the outcomes of 
heolth services. 

IV. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
HEALTH SERVICES— This unit provides 
o view of the systems of community 
forces relofed to confemporory com* 
munify heolth problems. Focus is on 
fhe nofure of confemporory heolfh prob- 
lems, o systems opprooch to onolysis, 
ond plonning ond monogemenf * . • os 
relofed fo these problems (Mr. Liven* 
stein is studio feocher for fhe entire unit 
series of lessons). 

20. The Confemporory Community Scene— 
This lesson explores the meaning of 
"community" and the elements con- 
tributing to the complexities of todoy's 
community health problems. 



21. Fromework for Viewing Confemporory 
Health Prob ems-^Using the health 
proDiem of olcoholism to illustrote the 
fromework, this lesson oddresses itself 
to the following questions: Whot is 
the noture of the problem for which 
health services ore organized.' Whot ore 
the Clements thot ploy o port in the 
problem? Whot is the noture of inter- 
oction omong the elements? 

22. A Model for Community Heolth Problem 
Aiiolysis ond Intervention — ^This lesson 
features o discussion between Mr. Liven- 
stein orid students from different pro- 
fessionol schools. The discussion tokes 
pioce in o section of o metropolitan 
citv thct hos inodequote heolth focilities 
one: services, end where the students 
developed o health project to meet some 
of the residents' health needs. The stu- 
dent proiect IS used OS o cose exomple 
to illustrote on intervention model for 
community orgonizotion for health ser- 
vice. 

23. Agency Structure ond Heolth Service 
Delivery— In order to illustrote some of 
the continuities ond discontinuities in 
service delivery os reloted to ogencv 
structure, this lesson presents the "A^' 
fomily end its heolth problems. Explored 
IS the relotionship between continuous 
service delivery ond the woys in which 
ogencies function. 

24. Community Ocvciopnient for Community 
Heolth— This lesson presents the differ- 
erKe between community orgonizotion 
ond community development. The con- 
cept of community development is 
further explored by o discussion of four 
models of community development in 
oction. 

V. BIOENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH— The 
introductory content of this unit looks 
of environmenfol heolfh from on eco- 
logicol point of view. AHenfion is then 
given fo selected environmenfol heolfh 
concerns ond problems. 

25. Mon ond His Environment — The concept 
of ecology is used in this lesson to ex- 
plore the relotionship of mon to environ- 
ment ond hoyt mon has striven to 
control the environment ... or to odjust 
to whot he could not control (Or. Moy). 

26. Survivol— The concept of ecology is con- 
tinued ... in o discussion of mon's use 
of judgment in protecting and mointoin- 
ing the essentiol elements of his environ- 
ment for survivol (Or. Moy). 

27. Public Heolth AspecH of the Residcntiot 
Environment — The relotionship between 
the elements of the resident iol environ- 
ment ond heolth ore discussed . . . os 
ore the responsibilities of heolth 
ogencies in progroms of housing Im- 
provement (Mr. Mood). 

28. Oeeupetionol Heolth — The iesson con- 
stitutes o brief look ot the evolution of 
occupotionol health . . with the fccus 
on those foctors influencing the develop- 
ment of occupotionol health services. 
The scope, functions ond objectives of 
occupotionol heolth progroms ore dis- 
cussed ond exploined (Or. Sterner). 

29. Migrant Heolth— Certoin insights into 
the phenomenon of migrotory ogricul- 
turol lobor provide o aenerol overview 
of the subiect — the chorocteristics of 
the mlQront loborer ond the public 
heolth implicotions regording the mi- 
gront and his woy of life (Mr. Browning). 

Pollution— This lesson 
Identifies the nature of woter and air 
pollutants. The major focus is on meth- 
o<Js of management and the problems 
inherent in oir-woter quality monoge- 
rnent. The future prospect for usable 
oir ond water is given some considero* 
tion (Or. Chambers). 
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MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR NURSING 



Twenty-three, 30-minute lessons 

for Associate Degree in Nursing Program 



MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR NURSING is designed 
for the Associate Degree in Nursing curriculum. Its purpose Is to 
introduce the ADN student to the concepts basic to mental 
health ... and to demonstrate how mental health principles can 
be helpful to nursing In any setting. Content for the series was 
planned by a committee of faculty representatives of five ADN 
programs and the Southern Regional Education Board, under a 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education. 

Production was made possible by a grant from the National 
Institute of Health to SREB. Thirteen ADN schools in the Southern 
region assisted In evaluation. The production project was given 
further guidance by an advisory panel of consultants who were 
familiar with both ADN curriculum and the uses of television for 
nursing Instruction. 

Though the series Is primarily Intended for ADN programs, Its 
planners and producers believe it will be useful to other sectors 
of nursing education as well — Including in-service programs. 

Research and nursing consultant for MENTAL HEALTH CON- 
CEPTS FOR NURSING is Winifred H. Griffin. R.N.. D.Sc. The on- 
camera teacher is Cynthia A. Strazis. former Instructor In the 
department of nursing at DeKalb Junior College in Clarkston. 
Georgia. 

Purpose of the study guide that accompanies this series Is 
to help the student and teacher examine selected mental health 
concepts and think through their Implications for the nurse-patient 
relationship. The guide is based on the premise that a concept is 
a grouping of objects or events according to common elements 
or qualities; therefore, these elements or qualities can be cate- 
gorized by the Individual, thus reducing to manageable amounts 
the stimuli in-put In the environment. 

The student Is helped in mastering the concepts presented 
during the lessons by using the guide, which contains: an over- 
view written in a problem-solving format . . . objectives which 
are realistic and achievable In light of the lesson content . . . 
a listing of reference materials which are current and readily 
available in the junior college setting ... and correlated activi- 
ties which are appropriate to the level of experience of the stu- 
dents for whom this series has been prepared. 

The classroom teacher is assisted In structuring the concepts 
into the course material for which she is responsible by having 
available, through the guide: a description of the visual content 
of the lesson, and a wide range of correlated activities which fit 
into either a traditional or self-directed learning program . . . 
which draw upon current practice in the clinical nrea . v . and 
which tap previous experience and learning In the student*s back- 
ground. 

While the recorded programs and the study guide are seen 
as a series which. If used in sequence, provide a cumulative 
effect — the lessons can stand alone or in units. The innovative 
teacher will see a variety of ways in which particular lessons can 
be adapted to the nursing' content for which she Is responsible. 

Pre-selected lessons from I^ENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR 
NURSING are available for no-cost, no-obligatlon previewing from 
Great Plains National on either quadruplex video tape, 16mm film 
or U-iMatic videocassettes. The previewing package also Includes 
a returnable copy of the study guide. 



PRICING SCHEDULE FOR 'MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS' 
(all cotit noted are expressed on « p«r>letton betle) 



NON- 

BROADCAST 

RATES PURCHASE 

Kinescope $120.00 

QPN VIdeocassette 142.50 

User's Videocesselte 120.00 



LEASE 
$ 15.00 
05.00 



BROADCAST 
RATES 

QPN Video Tape 
User's Video Tape 



INITIAL USE 
(7 days) 
$45.00 
$40v00 



SUBSEQUENT USE 
(7 days) 

$45.00 

$22.00 



(NOTE: Perpetual closed circuit rights ere evellabia In 
the last-noted category for a flat fee of $135.00. 
Thte figure Includee the duplication fee.) 



The unit and lesson titles of MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR NURSING: 

SELF-UNDERSTANDING 

1. Introduction to Serlee 

2. Developing a Self-Concept 

3. The Process of Becoming 

4. Towerd en tntegrated Personality 

5. Perception of Reellty 
6v The Autonomous Self 

7. The Key to Mastery of Environment 

SELF-ACCEPTANCE 

8. Self-Acceptenca: The tndlvlduel 

9. Self-Acceptence: Role of the Significant othat 

ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 

10. The Right To Be 

11. The Patient's Point of View 

12. The SUuggle for Ob|eetIvlty 

13. Introduction to the Nursing Procete 

14. Assessment of Petlent'e Nureing Needs 

15. Planning end Eveluating Nursing Care 

THE NURSE-PATIENT REUTIONSHIP 

16. Introduction to Nuree-Petlent Reletlonship 

17. Understendlng the Petlent (Cultural Factore) 

18. Tharepeutic Use of Self 

19. Communication In the Nurse-Petlent Reletlonship 

20. Nurse Petlent Reletlonship: Orientetlon Phete 
' 21. Nurse>PetIent Reletlonehip: Working Pheee 

22. Nurse-Petient Reletlonehip: Terminetlon Phese 

23. The Nureing Chellenge 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Phys. Sci. 101 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE deals with the non-living portion of the 
universe. It Is primarily Intended for those who do not need 
detailed knowledge of science or laboratory techniques, but 
do need an understanding of some of the more Important scien- 
tific principles and, even more Important, an appreciation of the 
scientific attitude and method. 

In this televised treatment of the material, emphasis Is placed 
on the development of concepts and not on the acquisition of 
a large body of factual material. 

The television teacher is Edward G. Rietz, a research chemist 
with the U.S. Food and Drug Administration and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He has published over twenty-five articles 
in chemical journals and texts on the chemistry of carbohydrates, 
the areas of his research Interest. 

He was an associate professor of chemistry at the University 
of Florida (1946-52) before he joined the physical science de- 
partment at Chicago City College's Wright Campus. He Is now 
professor of chemistry and department chairman. He also holds 
the rank of Captain In the U.S. Navy Reserve and has traveled 
extensively to all parts of the world. 

Pre^selected lessons from this series are available for no^cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matic vldeocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




DR. EDWARD REITZ 



OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Lesson Numbers 



UNIT I: GEOLOGY 

1. Introduction and Scientific Method 

2. Rock Cycle 

3. MInerab and Rocki 

4. Weathering and Masi-waitlng 

5. Geologic Work of Streams 

6. Geologic Work of Ground Water 

7. Geologic Work of Glaciers 

8. Oceans and Continents 

9. DIastrophism 

10. Volcanlsm 

11. Aqe of the Earth and the Principles of 
Historical Geology 

12. Geologic History of North America 

UNIT II: METEOROLOGY 

13. The Earth's Atmosphere 

14. Atmospheric Pressure and Circulation 
1$, Air Masses and Fronts 

16, Highs. Lows and Weather Prediction 



UNIT III: ASTRONOMY 

17. Size. Shape and Motions of the Earth 

18. Celestial Sphere 

19. Seasons: Latitude and Longitude 

20. Time and the Calendar 

21. Heliocentric and Geocentric Concepts 

22. Gravitation 

23. The Moon 

24. The Sun. Stars and Planets 

25. Origin of the Solar System 

UNIT IV: MOTION. WORK AND ENERGY 

26. Motion 

27. Laws of Motion 

28. Free^falling Objects and Projectiles 

29. space Travel 

30. Work and Energy 

TEXTBOOK: 

Allen and Ordwoy, Physicol Science, Von Nosrrond, 1968 
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NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Poll. Sci. 201 



10 
11. 
12. 
19. 
14. 

IS. 

le. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Olvltlont tnd Lttton Topict 

DIVISION I: ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLIC 

1. Introduction to tht Otmocrttlc Rtpublle 

2. Tht Etrhf Formttlvft Votrt 
9. Tht Lattr Formathrt Vttrt 

4. Frtmlng tht Mort Ptrftct Union, t 
$. Frtoiing tht Mort Ptrftct Union, II 

DIVISION tl: THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 

6. Tht FundimtnttI Polltlcat Princlpitt 

7. Tht Conitltutlon: ttt Qrtntt of NttlontI Powtr 

». Tht Conitltutlon: Tht FtdtrtI Idtt of tht NttlontI Gov 
t.-nintnt tnd tht Sttttt; ConttltutlontI LImlttUont on Gov 
tmmtnt Powtr 

». Rtvltw tnd Synthtilt of tht FIrtt tnd Stcond Mvltlont 

Dt VISION III: THE BRANCHES OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 
Tht Structurt tnd Orgtnlzttlon ol Congrttt 
Congrtii In Optrttlon; Tht Ltgltlttlvt tt Work 
Tht Prtildtney: Powtn. Dutitt tnd Functlont 
Prtildtntltl Lttdtrthip: Mttnt tnd Mtthodt 
Tht Ntturt, Structurt tnd Optrttlon of tht Admlnlttratlvt 
Sytttm 

Tht Ntturt tnd Structurt of tht Judlcltry 
Judlcltl Rtvltw tnd tht Probltm of Judlcltl Suprtmacy 

DIVISION IV: POPULAR POLITICAL ACTION IN THE REPUBLIC 

17. Tht Sourcti of Political Controvtrty tnd Attoclttlon; 
Typta of Political Orgtnlittlon - 

18. Mtjor Chtrtcttrlatica ol tha Amarlcan Party Syatam 

19. Suflraga. Immigration and Clttzanahlp 

^* ![>• .^Apportlonmant ol Rapraaantatlon, Nomlnatlona and 
Elactlona 

21. Praaldantlal Nominating Campalgna and Voting Bahavlor 

22. Praaldantlal and Congraaalonal Elactlon Campalgna 

DIVISION V: GOVERNING THE REPUBLIC 

23. Tha FIrat Amandmant Fraadoma of Rallglon and Eipraialon 

24. Fraadom of Aaaambly and Aaioclatlon. tha RIghta ol P^* 
aona Accusad of Crima, tha RIghta of Proparty 

25. Tha Continuing Problam of Civil RIghta 

26. Davalopmant and Tranaformatlon of tha Amarlcan Economic 
Syatam 

27. Economic Praaaura Groupa and tha Amarlcan PolHlcal 
Procaaa 

20. Tha Conduct of Foraign Ralatlona. I 

29. Tha Conduct of Foraign Ralatlona. II 

30. Ravlaw and Prognoala of tha Amarlcan Rapubllc 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Diamond, Martin. Flak, W. M., and Garflnkal, Harbart. The Demo- 

cratic Republic (2nd ed.). Rend McNelly. igro. 
Lawaon, Kay. Political Parties and Democracy in the United Stales. 

Cherlea 8crlbnar*a Sona, 19S0. 
Splcar, George W. The Supreme Court and Fundamental Freedoms 

(2nd ed.). Appleton-Century-Crofta, 1967. 





Content of this course revolves about how man behaves as 
a political animal— and behaved In the past— in the scheme of 
American democratic government. 

Are you a good citizen? ... Do you know what makes your 
government tick? ... Do you understand the political philosophy 
underlying the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution? 
... Do you know the principle of federalism? ... Do you know 
the doctrine of the separation of powers? 

These are some of the questions dealt with In NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. Other topics covered that are essential to an 
understanding of our political structure— the role of political par- 
ties and interert groups ... the conduct of foreign affairs . . . 
civil rights policy. 

Television teacher of NATIONAL GOVERNMENT Is Professor 
Ward Fleming of Chicago City College's Olive-Harvey Campus. 

Pre*S9lected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U-Matic vldeocas- 

sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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• American History 1 96 
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Art Adventures 4 

• Art Comer 2 
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Data Processing 136 
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• Get the Picture 112 

Hablo Espanol 12 
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Heat 104 
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• Images 36 

• Inherit the Earth 71 

Just Curious 50 

Just Inquisitive 51 

Just Wondering 49 

' Kalvak 7 

Land and Sea 63 

• Language Corner 27 

' Language Lane 29 

Learning Our language 26 

Let's Build a City 70 

Let's Explore Science 64 

Let's Go Sclencing 48 

Listen and Say 25 

' Living In a Nuclear Age 76 

Magic of Words, The 33 

• Man and His Art 80 

' Masters of Our Musical 

Heritage 46 

Mathemagic 37 

Mathematics for the Gifted 16 

Math Factory 39 

Mental Health Concepts 

for Nursing 148 

Motivating Children to Learn....121 

Mulligan Stew 77 

Music of America 45 

National Government 150 

Newspaper In the Classroom.... 20 

Nobody But Yourself 84 

Odyssey In Black 98 

1, 2, 3 You and Me 38 

Optics 105 

Our Changing Community 69 

Our Musical Heritage 42 

Our World of Economics 86 

Photo Fun Club 78 
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Physical Science 149 

Places in the News 19 

• Process and Proof 56 

Program Development In 
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• Project Survival 14 

Public Health Science 146 

Quest for the Best 35 

Rails West 18 

Reading Through Television 127 

Rhyme Time 21 

* Ride the Reading Rocket 22 

Science Corner 1 58 

Science Corner II 59 

Science In Your Classroom 123 

Science Is Discovery 62 

Science Is Everywhere 61 

Science Is Searching 60 

Sclenceland 57 

Science Room, The 53 

Search for Science 54 
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Shakespeare 142 

Slide Rule 144 

Sounds Uke Magic 23 

Sounds of Our Times 44 

Sounds to Say 24 

Spelling 30 
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(14 lessons in color) 82 
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Summer Journal 102 

Teacher Tele Tips 113 

Television In Your Classroom 

(flim strip) 114 
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Tell Me What You See 52 

That's A Good Question 72 

Time for English 103 

Time for Music 40 

Time to Sing 43 

Toute la Bande 87 

Turned On Crisis 84 

TV In the Classroom 110 

Typewriting 132 

Watts = Widgets/Wlres 66 

Word Magic 28 

Work Is for Real 94 

Yearenders 90 

Your Future Is Now 95 



